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THE PHONOLOGY OF THE HUPA 

LANGUAGE. 

PART I.— THE INDIVIDUAL SOUNDS. 

BT 

FLINT EABLE OODDABD. 



INTBODUCTION. 

Sinoe there is great danger, almost a certainty, that the Amer- 
ican languages will become extinct in a few generations, it is 
extremely important that they should be so recorded that a com- 
parative study may be made of their relation to each other and 
to the other languages of the world. 

There are two serious obstacles to be overcome. First, it is 
extremely dilSScult for a man of mature years to acquire a new 
language with any degree of i>erf ection. Months or years of con- 
stant association with the native speakers are required for even a 
fair d^ree of success. It is not ea^ to separate the individual 
sounds from the sound masses, to distinguish closely related 
sounds, and to ignore distinctions which the speaker has always 
observed, but which are not observed in the language attempted. 
The lack of accuracy in this regard is only too evident when 
vocabularies of the same dialect recordcjd by different individuals 
are compared. It is stiU more apparent when the recorders are 
of different nationalities. 

The second task met with is to find a means of conveying to 
others these sounds so laboriously acquired. This difficulty be- 
comes more apparent to the would-be recorder as his discrimina- 
tion of the sounds of the language becomes more exact. At first 
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it seems saffieient to say that they are equivalent to the corre- 
sponding sounds of English or German. Gradually the con- 
scionsnese arises that not one of the sounds is exactly equivalent 
to any sounds that he knows in other languages, most probably he 
will find a sound or two utterly different. 

This difficulty of sound-representation may be met in two 
ways. First, a careful description may be made of the physio- 
logical processes involved in their production ; and, second, the 
physical characteristics of the sounds themselves may be pointed 
out. By means of the information thus given, one who has never 
heard the sounds may gain some idea of their character and rela- 
tion to each other and may even produce them with a degree of 
accuracy. 



Tig. 1. — Ejinograpb (BooNelot). 

Much of the information necessary concerning the physiolc^- 
ical positions and movements may be obtained by directly observ- 
ing the native speakers. The camera is a considerable aid in 
preserving such data for purposes of comparison and in repre- 
senting them to the student. Photographs of the iip positions for 
the vowels may be easily and quickly made with a sufficiently 
good lens and light. The tongue positions for most of the conso- 
nants may be fixed by means of palatograms, the making of which 
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requires little time and trouble when once a false palate haa been 
obtained for the native aubject. Other physiological data may 
be secured and preserved by means of records on a kymograph 
according to the methods of Rousselot* (Fig. 1). Especially the 
exact time and degree of the movementa of the organs in their 
relation to each other may be recorded in this manner. 

The physical characteristics of the language may be preserved 
by means of the improved phonographs of the several makes. 
Snch records are, however, practically valueless unless they are 
accompanied by carefully written tests. Otherwise there is no 
means of associating the proper meaning with the sounds. 



Rg. 2.— Vowel Tracer (Goddard). 

An analysis of the physical character of the vowel sounds of 
a language would allow a statement of them in terms of Fou- 
rier's theorem both for comparison and record. This can be ac- 
complished by transcribing and enlarging the records made on 
the phonograph according to the method of Bevier* or Her- 
mann,* or the records on the gramophone according to the method 
of Scripture.* By means of the kymograph and a vowel recorder 
consisting of a disk of glass or rubber and a reed pen (Fig. 2), 

'For a more extanded diaciuaiaii conault an article by the aathor: Me- 
chanical Aida to the 8tDd7 and Beeording of lAngnage, Am. AathropologUt, 
Tol. VII, No. 4, pp. 613-619, 1905. 

* B«vier, The Acoustic Analysis of the Vowels from the Phonograph 
Record, Physiologieal Review, Vol. X, 19S (1900); VoL XIV, 171 (lfl02). 

* Hermann, Pbonophotographische Untersuchnngen, I, Arch. t. d. Gea. 
Fhjrriol., 1889. 

* Scripture, Researchea in Experimental Phonetics, Stad. Yale Psfcbolog- 
ieal Laboratory, 1899. 
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records for the eye may be made on smoked paper. These may be 
studied for the length and pitch of the vowels and when enlarged 
by photography may be analyzed for their physical characters. 
Such an analysis of the vowels of Hupa has been attempted, but 
has not yet been carried to completion. 

The physical characters of the consonants, in many particu- 
lars, may be easily determined and represented by means of the 
kymograph and a Marey tambor according to the methods of 
Rousselot. The fact of sonancy and its limits, especially, is easily 
determined in this manner. 

By means of the several methods mentioned above an attempt 
has been made in the following paper to represent the Hupa lan- 
guage as spoken by one individual, Julius Marshall. This has 
been done in part to obtain a permanent record of this one Atha- 
pascan dialect, but more especially for the sake of comparison 
with similar records of related dialects which it is hoped may be 
soon made and presented. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The individual or elementary sounds of a language are ab- 
stractions except as here and there a syllable consists of a single 
sound. While it is true that they have a slightly different value 
produced by the phonetic setting of each separate syllable, the 
change is so slight that it becomes very practical to represent and 
describe these abstractions as if they really existed, and after- 
ward indicate, where it seems necessary, the changes wrought 
upon them by the sounds which go before or follow after. There 
are in Hupa thirty-three individual sounds, of which nine are 
vowels, two are semi-vowek, one is a liquid, five are nasals, eight 
are spirants, and eight are stops. Of the vowels, a unites with i 
and u to form the diphthongs ai and au, and o with i to form oi 
It is difficult to be sure whether the sound which has sometimes 
been represented by e and sometimes by ei is a simple vowel or a 
diphthong. Of the consonants, t unites with the spirants h, s, 
and c to form affricatives, and d in like manner with z and j. 
The prepalatal stops, k and g, when aspirated upon their release, 
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are followed by a glide reBembling y and of sufBcient strength to 
attract considerable attention. 

Besides these sounds there are two belonging to the glottis, a 
stop and a spirant. As far as is known these directly precede or 
follow a vowel. They have little or no sound in themselves, but 
make themselves apparent by the character which they impart to 
the vowel with which they are employed, or by the silence which 
they enforce. They have been viewed as modes of vowel utter- 
ance rather than independent ''sounds"; although they must be 
recognized as parts of the language essential to its intelligibility. 

DESCBIPTION. 
VOWELS. 

The vowels of Hupa, as a whole, are characterized by almost 
a minimum of lip and jaw movement. The mouth aperture is 
often so small that one wonders that the sound of the voice is not 
entirely smothered. Something of this closeness is apparent in 
the photographs shown in Pis. 1 and 2. This laxness of lip mo- 
tion is no doubt compensated for by additional tongue activity. 

a. 

The vowel a with about the quality of a in father (PI. 1, Pigs. 
1, 2; and PL 2, Figs. 1, 2) shows no greater and sometimes less 
opening than e. This is especially noticeable when the vowel is 
initial. When it follows w in the syllable wa, it has its greatest 
opening, exceeding that for any other voweL After working for 
some time with the language, it was found necessary to distin- 
guish between two varieties of this sound. At first the diflference 
was supposed to be due to duration and later it was attributed to 
pitch. First by means of the eye in examining tracings and later 
by the ear, it became evident that the principal, if not the only 
difference, was due to the aspiration in one and the lack of it in 
the other. This aspiration, while it continues after the vowel 
ceases, especially makes itself apparent in the latter part of the 
vowel to which it gives a ** breathy" character. This seems also 
to be true of the vowel when it is followed by any spirant. When 
the vowel is followed by a stop, glottal or buccal, it has a hard^ 
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compact sound. The former is heard in yi-da-tcin, **from the 
north," and in the second person plural of the present of verbs 
like na-a, and the second occurs in yi-da-tcin, '*from the east," 
and in the third person singular of the present, na-a. 

u 

Closely related to a, not only in its manner of formation, but 
also in its alternation with it under certain morphological and 
phonetical circumstances, is the vowel ii. It seems to the ear to be 
not quite so narrow as u in but, yet less wide than the preced- 
ing sound. It occurs when a syllable becomes closed by the pres- 
ence of an n as in ySoi-tuw, **you pick it up," while a appears in 
ya-tuw, **he is picking it up." It also alternates with a in the 
root of this word as it appears in the perfect tenses. The present 
definite is ya-win-tM, while the past definite is ya-win-tan. The 
past has a stress accent on the ultima, while the present has the 
accent on the penult. 

e. 

The vowel e is quite open as regards the mouth movement. 
This is apparent from PL 1, Fig. 3, and PL 2, Fig. 3, especially if 
it be compared with e. It is in no sense a ''short" vowel since it 
is normally as long as a or o, nor is it confined to closed syllables. 
To the ear it appears to be less open than the English e in met, 
but this may be due in part to its occurrence finally in the syl- 
lable. It is found in Hupa where most of the other Athapascan 
dialects have L 



A close sound, resembling e in they, is of occasional occur- 
rence in Hupa. A vanish is sometimes present, but it is never 
very noticeable. This sound sometimes results from e when it is 
followed by y as te-se-yai, **I went," but te-se-lat, **I floated." 
It occurs in other circumstances where nothing seems to influence 
it toward closeness. By an examination of Pis. 1 and 2, it will 
be seen that this vowel is uttered with an even greater approxi- 
mation of the lips than L 
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1. 

The vowel i is decidedly open in its formation (PI. 1, Pig. 5, 
and PI. 2, Pig. 5) . It differs little, if at all, from the correspond- 
ing sound in English, and, as in English, it occurs only in closed 
syllablea It seems to bear something of the same phonetic and 
morphological relation to e that d does to a. It often appears 
where it seems to have no etymological reason for its existence, 
but where it is required to preserve the syllable. In the other 
Athapascan dialects n, 1, l, or s, as the case may be, fills the syl- 
lable without the aid of a vowel. It never has the full length 
given the other vowels and is at times exceedingly brief. 

1. 

Of rather infrequent occurrence is the vowel i. In most of 
the cases in which it is found, its phonetic setting favors it. It 
is found in M-ye, ** again," where it is followed by y and in the 
names of the cardinal points where it is preceded by y as in yi-de. 
This word, however, is as often pronounced yit-de. It is found 
in mi, ** weather spirits," where no such explanation will hold. 
Otherwise the result is what would be expected in case all i's had 
passed into e except where prevented by the phonetic setting. As 
has been said above, there is reason to believe that this has hap- 
pened. 

6. 

The o-sound is generally of rather close quality, as in English 
so or note. The lips are but slightly protruded, as will be seen 
from Pis. 1 and 2. This vowel is the characteristic of the second 
person plural under nearly all circumstances and, in that ofSce, 
ends in a definite aspiration. As in the case of a, mentioned 
above, this aspiration imparts a peculiar quality to the whole 
vowel, but is more pronounced in its latter part. The sonancy 
seems to fade out of it while the breath continues. 

o. 

Under some phonetic circumstances a similar vowel appears 
somewhat obscured and perhaps slightly more open in its char- 
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acter. This is apt to be the case before n, t, and 1. For example, 
in xon-ta it is mneh like that in English on, but noticeably closer. 
It does not seem probable that this vowel was originally distinct 
from the preceding. 

u. 

The vowel u is spoken with the lips closely approximated and 
well protruded. It frequently stands for other vowels where they 
would be followed by w. This is especially true in the case of 
weak syllables. In this regard there is a parallel between it and 
i when followed by y. Morphologically it appears paired with e 
in certain roots, but it does not seem possible that there is a cor- 
responding phonetic relation between them. 

SEMI-VOWELS. 



The sound represented by y seems to differ very little if at all 
from the corresponding sound in English. On referring to PL 3 
it appears that the place of the narrowing of the mouth passage 
and the amount of the narrowing agrees very closely with that 
for English. No difference is perceptible to the ear. 

w. 

The semi-vowel w stands for a sound practically identical with 
that of English. It is probable that in Hupa the lips are not so 
much protruded as in English. This sound seems to correspond 
to a velar or palatal sonant stop in some of the other Athapascan 
dialects. 

CONSONANTS. 

continuants. 
Liquid. 

The Hupa has but one liquid, the lateral trill, 1. Some of the 
northern languages have been recorded with an r of rather un- 
certain nature. The Tolowa has a trilled sound resembling r, 
which occurs after t and some other sounds, but which never 
stands alone as the initial or final sound of a syllable. The Hupa 
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1. — y, ya, lice. 2. — 7, yeu, dUtant. 3. — y, you (Eng.). 



4. — 1, la, Matueed. 5. — 1, tcenilla, he took out. 6.— 1, low (Eng. author). 



9.— L, miL, with it. 



10. — L, Lok, tatmon. 11. — L, Lo, grau. 12. — L, L6, grass. 
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I, xaTsjai, he came up. 2. — a, so (Eng. author). 3. — ijj, clje, pitch. 



4. — tc, tee-, out. 



— (I, doe (Eng.). 9.— n, no-, come to rest.- 



10.— kj, kja, rffCM, II.— k, kiye, again. 1:!.— k, key (Eng.). 
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have no sound approaching r, although their neighbors, the Yu- 
rok, have a very pronounced one. 

The tip of the tongue, in pronouncing 1 in Hupa, rests upon 
the gums just above the teeth or upon the teeth themselves — a 
position well forward of that employed in English. A passage- 
way for the escape of the breath is left on each side of the mouth 
near the second molars. This agrees exactly with the English 
positions of escape. Compare Figs. 4, 5, and 6 of PI. 3. 

The sound of the Hupa 1 is noticeably diflferent from that in 
English. It might perhaps be described as less bell-like and more 
nearly approaching a spirant. The Hupa find certain English 
combinations with 1 difScult. They pronounce ellus for eels, and 
millik for milk. Closely connected with 1 both phonetically and 
morphologically are the spirants l and L. 

Nasals. 

m. 

The sound represented by m calls for no comment. Its posi- 
tion is both evident and fixed. It has a full nasal quality with 
no tendency toward a mixed quality approaching b. Several of 
the Athapascan dialects in many words have b in the place of 
Hupa m. Since Hupa entirely lacks b, m may actually have as- 
sumed its place. 

n. 

The tongue position for n is well forward of that for the Eng- 
lish sound. The point of the tongue centers itself near the junc- 
ture of the front teeth and the gums. This position is the same 
as that occupied by d and t. The period of total nasality is quite 
short or sometimes entirely lacking. The velum seems to fall and 
immediately rise again, and the point of the tongue to recede 
from the contact as soon almost as it is completed. See PI. 4, 
Pigs. 8 and 9, and PI. 5, Fig. 1. 

n. 

The nasal formed in the post-palatal position is very common 
in Hupa as the final sound in a syllable, and is even found in 
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some cases in the initial position where it is the result of a w 
assimilated to a preceding n. It seems quite generally to impart 
a nasal quality to the preceding vowel, but it does continue after 
the vowel, as a pure nasal. It seems to the ear to occupy less time 
than does English ng and lacks the ringing quality. See PI. 5, 
Figs. 3, 5, and 7. 

n. 

A peculiar n was discovered while working over, with a Hupa 
helper, texts already recorded. Its exact nature eluded the ear 
completely and since it was of rare occurrence it was not noted 
in the Hupa Texts. Its true nature was disclosed by the use of 
the Rousselot apparatus. By examining PI. 5, Pig. 4, it will be 
seen, (1) that the vowel preceding it is nasalized, (2) that a pe- 
riod of silence both as regards the nasal and the buccal passages 
ensues, (3) that an explosion of surd breath through the nasal 
passage follows. It appears from PI. 5, Figs. 4 and 8, that the 
tongue does not assume the position for n until after the stop, 
which is thus shown to be glottal. The sound may be described as 
a surd dental nasal occurring after a glottal stop. 

The ear perceives a short exploded sound with a prominent 
nasal resonance. 

n 

When a more careful study was made, it was found that a 
similar surd nasal in the palatal position occurs (PL 5, Fig. Sy, 
This appears in the same morphological relation to n that n does 
to n. 

SPIBAMTS. 

w, hw. 

Closely related to w is the surd spirant w. When initial in 
Hupa it sounds very much like wh in English. Besides the puck- 
ering of the lips shown in PL 2, Fig. 9, and the raising of the 
back of the tongue toward the palate, there is perhaps a narrowing 
either at the palate or the glottis which gives the suggestion of h. 
When final, the sound is very elusive until the ear becomes accus-, 
tomed to the language. The breath seems to escape very freely 
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and with less of the rubbing which characterizes spirants and 
gradually to die away. When it follows vowels other.than 6 and 
fl it is introduced by a glide related to fl. The tracings shown in 
PI. ly Figs. 3, 4, and 12, present the sound as a straight line at a 
high level above the base, indicating little or no variation in the 
force of the air column. It is hard at times to distinguish this 
sound from x, and under unusual adjustment the irregularities of 
the X tracing appear. This indicates that the narrowing is at the 
rear of the palate and that the uvula sometimes vibrates in con- 
sequence- 
It is strange but undeniable that this sound corresponds to c 
(sh) or s in nearly all, or all, of the other Athapascan languages. 
The transition is hard to conceive unless a palatal sound is as- 
sumed as the base of both sounds, for which assumption there 
seems to be no other ground. 

L. 

Many American languages have one or more spirant sounds 
more or less closely associated with 1. These are very difScult to 
hear, speak, or describe until one is thoroughly familiar with the 
language which contains them. Often they are described and 
written as tl, because 1 following t in English is often a surd if 
not a surd spirant. They are often mentioned as unilateral which 
may be one, but is not the only, important feature. To some ears 
the sound suggests k or kl.'^ 

That the sound represented by l is sometimes unilateral ap- 
pears from a study of the palatograms in PI. 4. When 1 is uttered 
in either English or Hupa a passageway appears on each side, but 
for L such a passageway appears only on the left side of the 
palate, the right side of the mouth. By an examination of PI. 6 
it will be seen that 1 is plainly sonant, for it has minute regular 
waves which result from the vibration of the vocal chords. These 
are always lacking in tracings of l, proving beyond all doubt that 
it is surd. The tracings for the surd are seen to reach a greater 
height than do those for the sonant. This is generally the case 



'Compare the name for the Indians at the South Fork of the Trinity, 
Kelta from Leldifi. Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. 3, 
p. 89. 
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with surds, and is probably due to the fact that the closure of 
the glottis for sonants considerably restricts the flow of breath. 
This would seem to be partly counteracted by a greater narrow- 
ing of the mouth passage, giving to the surd the quality peculiar 
to spirants. Both the surd and sonant show a sharp single de- 
pression which is probably due to a single movement of the side or 
sides of the tongue. 

That these two sounds are related morphologically appears in 
the nouns and verbs of Hupa.* 

h. 

The sound represented by h in Hupa seems to be somewhat 
stronger but of less duration than the related sound in English. 
It seems to be made through a quite narrow opening of the glottis. 
To some ears it has appeared as a palatal spirant. It is true that 
Navaho has a palatal spirant in the corresponding position in 
certain words, but the Navaho sound is quite unlike the Hupa 
sound, appearing as the surd of y, but with the character of a 
spirant. 

The tracings of syllables beginning with h show only a slight 
but definite rise of the line before the beginning of the vowel. In 
one case, between vowels, the h appeared with regular waves of 
a low frequency. See PL 8, Figs. 1 and 2. 



The letter x has been employed for a sound which has nothing 
corresponding to it in English. It is a post-palatal surd spirant 
which is accompanied by a number of flappings of the uvula. 
These make themselves prominent in the tracings of this sound 
(PL 7) . They are of too low a frequency to give a musical note, 
but do impart a strange roughness to the sound. When final the 
sound is not very unlike the Qerman sound represented by ch 
after back vowels as in dach. When initial the sound appears to 
be more harsh. At first the initial sound was often confused with 
h, into which it seemed to grade. At other times it appeared 
much harsher than h. Soon it was found that distinction of 



* Morphology of the Hupa Language, Vol. 3 of this series, pp. 24, 288. 
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— (lai'ltoii, it jnmjis. 



7. — loityuwuS, he uleepa. 8.^yikyfnvifij»n, it ntf. 

PigB. 1 ami 2, uppFr tracing from the mouth; loner tracing shuiva ninvcmcnt of tongue 
point. FiRa, 3-8, u]i|ier tracing from the nmuth ; luwcr tTaAag from one nostril. 
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meaning went with the difference in sound in several eases. 
Ultimately the two sounds were distinguished by ear without 
diflSculty. 

The making of this sound can be easily observed directly if 
the mouth is opened toward a good light. The mouth passage 
near the attachment of the uvula to the soft palate is made quite 
small. The uvula has its free end turned toward the mouth by 
the force of the passing air in the current of which it is seen to 
vibrate. The tracings reproduced in PI. 7 resemble quite closely 
tracings of velar r in German and French. The Hupa sound pre- 
sents nothing of that character to the ear. In the velar r the 
tongue is v-shaped in cross-section, while for the Hupa sound it is 
flat. Besides, one is sonant and the other surd. 



The tongue point spirant, s, appears to be formed in the same 
locality that the corresponding English sound is, namely, dose to 
the roots of the teeth. It seems probable that the opening is more 
nearly round in Hupa than in English. A slight difference of 
quality is noticeable. The Hupa ear does not tolerate any ap- 
proach to c (sh) when this sound occurs before y, as in tcit- 
tes-yai. 

Tracings of this sound are shown in PI. 7, Figs. 7, 8, 9, and 10, 
and palatograms in PI. 4, Figs. 1 and 2. 

z. 

The sonant corresponding to the sound given above does not 
occur in Hupa except after d, with which it forms an affricative. 

c and j. 

The palatal spirants c (sh) and j (zh) do not occur in Hupa 
except after t and d respectively, with which they form affri- 
catives. 

STOPS. 

The labial stops are entirely lacking in Hupa. Many other 
Athapascan dialects have b, but none of them as far as is known 
has p. The dialects which like Hupa lack b have m in corre- 
sponding words. 
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d. 

The only frequently occurring voiced stop is d. It is a true 
dental being formed with the tongue on the teeth .(PL 4, Pig. 5), 
not on the alveolar ridge as is the case in English. It is at first 
almost always mistaken for t, but later it is readily distinguished 
as a sonant. See Pis. 6, 7, and 8. 



The corresponding surd has the same position as d. It is 
rather strongly aspirated, in this particular closely resembling 
initial t in English. 

t. 

Hupa has another t formed in the same tongue position, but 
having quite a diflPerent quality. It appears to lie between d and 
t, and is at first distinguished from them with great difficulty. It 
differs from d in that there is a definite period of time after the 
breaking of the contact before sonancy begins. It differs from t 
in that it lacks the aspiration. In fact the breath seems to be 
drawn in rather than forced out. This does not appear to be 
done from the lungs but from the mouth, either by the sudden 
withdrawing of the tongue enlarging the buccal cavity, or more 
probably by a closure of the glottis. It appears in the tracings 
with a sharp top while t has a flat top, or a second rise before it 
has fallen far. Compare Pis. 6, 7, and 8. 

ki,ky. 

The front vowels, e, e, i, i, when preceded by a palatal stop 
have that stop in the pre-palatal position agreeing very closely 
with the position of k or c in English under the same circum- 
stances. Compare Pigs. 10, 11, and 12 of PI. 4. A palatal stop 
having the same position occurs before the back vowels. In that 
case a definite glide is heard which may with propriety be written 
y. The fact seems to be that the palatal stop in this position is 
always aspirated (PI. 7, Pig. 12, and PI. 8, Pig. 7), and an aspir- 
ation through this position approximates y. 
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Ef gy. 

In a few cases a corresponding sonant stop is heard. Some 
Hupa ears are satisfied with either the surd or sonant in these 
few words in which others would insist on the sonant. 

K 

The post-palatals occupy the region between the posterior por- 
tion of the hard palate and the uvula, with differing positions 
according to the vowel with which they are employed. They are 
not aspirated and for that reason more closely approach the son- 
ants than do English surds. It does not seem practicable to sep- 
arate these positions which clearly grade into one another. 

K 

Post-palatals, corresponding to those last given in position, 
but differing from them in the manner of their formation, are 
found. Instead of the simple explosion a harsh, cracking noise 
is heard. This seems to be produced by the manner of withdraw- 
ing the tongue or by suction back of the point of closure. In 
Pig. 12, PL 8, a few peculiar vibrations are to be observed which 
represent the physical effect of this peculiar release of the tongue 
from its contact. It appears from Figs. 10 and 14, PL 8, that the 
air column is directed inward for an instant, since the tracing 
point is drawn suddenly downward, sometimes even below the 
line which is traced during silence when the pen is at rest. 



A few syllables have a sound which is plainly formed by the 
contact of the tongue with posterior portion of the velum. To 
make this contact it is not necessary to raise the tongue particu- 
larly, but to retract it bodily. The resulting sound is soft because 
of the yielding surface with which the contact is made. It is 
particularly difiScult in this case to distinguish between surd and 
sonant. Some speakers say qo and some go for worm, and all 
seem to be satisfied with either sound, provided they are both 
alike made near the uvula. 
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AITBIOATIVBS. 

Stops followed closely by spirants result often in sounds which 
are not simple, since the tongue occupies two positions consecu- 
tively, nor are they exact combinations of simple sounds since 
because of their close union each is modified by the other. They 
seem not to have resulted from the juxtaposition of the compon- 
ent consonants, but are either original or derived from simple 

sounds. 

dz. 

This combination is of infrequent occurrence and presents no 

difficulty. 

ts. 

A tracing of this combination is shown in PI. 7, Fig. 11. As 
compared with initial s in Pig. 7 of the same plate, it will be no- 
ticed that the tracing point rises more nearly vertically. 

There were many cases in which it was very difficult to deter- 
mine whether s or ts should be written. All doubtful cases were 
referred to the native ear for classification. There is still a doubt 
whether all speakers agree in the employment of these sounds in 
certain words. In other words this doubt does not exist but ts is 
heard uniformly, spoken with force. 

dj. 

A palatogram of this compound is shown in PL 3, Fig. 3. 
That the tongue takes the position of d as regards its point will 
be seen by comparing Figs. 3 and 7 of this plate, but the anterior 
portion of the tongue is contracted sidewise beginning at the pre- 
molars as may be observed from the narrowing of the white por- 
tion of the palatogram at that point. 

The sound of this affricative is not perceptibly diflferent to the 
ear from the soft g of English. 

tc. 

The occurrence of this combination both as initial and final is 
frequent in Hupa syllables. A palatogram of it shown in PI. 3, 
Fig. 4, is practically identical with that of dj. A tracing is 
shown in PI. 6, Fig. 5. 

It impresses the ear much as ch in chip does in English. 



■3. r 



J 
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tew. 

This combination, which is not infrequent, is undoubtedly re- 
lated phonetically to the preceding not as a combination of that 
sound and w but as some modification of it. It would seem to be 
the form which tc takes when aspirated. That the aspiration has 
a w-like sound seems strange, but it must be remembered that the 
second component of tc (sh) has become a surd w in Hupa. Fig. 
4 of PI. 8 shows a tracing having a flat top which is quite differ- 
ent from the sharp summit in the tracing of tc referred to above. 
As far as is known other Athapascan languages have correspond- 
ing words with one sound (tc) where Hupa distinguishes tc and 
tew. 

tL. 

A sound which has been represented by L in the Hupa Texts 
and otherwheres seems to be a combination of t and the spirant l. 
That there is a complete contact appears from a study of the 
palatograms shown in Figs. 11 and 12 of PI. 3. Tracings repro- 
duced in PI. 6, Figs. 8, 9, 11, and 12, show less elevated spirants 
than is the case with h, indicating less pressure of the air column, 
undoubtedly due to increased resistance in the air passage. 

When this combination is preceded by a weak syllable such as 
a possessive prefix, t completes the weak syllable. In the case of 
the simple spirant l the t is not heard. For example hu;it-Lo-we, 
"my herb" was consistently written before the relation of the 
sounds represented by L and l was understood. 

CONCLUSION. 

After considerable time and effort had been expended in the 
attempt to grasp the Hupa sounds the conclusion was forced upon 
the hearer that certain distinctions readily heard by the native 
ears were being entirely ignored. It is alwajns possible to refer 
the question of the identity or non-identity of the sound of two 
syllables of different meaning or function to an intelligent native 
for decision. Sometimes the differences in sound seemed to be 
connected with the vowel and sometimes with the consonant. 
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When the vowel was in question it became evident that it was 
not the color which might be due to a slight change in the size 
and shape of the resonance cavities, nor greater or less duration 
in the actual time of speaking, nor any change in the pitch of the 
vowel either as a whole or in parts that distinguished it from its 
** double." Considerable latitude in vowel quality, probably 
more than among educated speakers of English, is tolerated. The 
duration and pitch of the syllables in question were tested by 
means of tracings with negative results. 

In syllables ending in a vowel, however, three degrees of aspir- 
ation were to be seen. The second person dual and plural of verbs 
showed marked aspiration which was detected afterward by ear 
with considerable degree of certainty.'' Certain syllables were 
evidently terminated by a glottal stop with a resulting lack of 
aspiration, while many others had a gentle aspiration. In the 
case of the glottal stop the aspiration sometimes is only deferred, 
being plainly heard after the stop. It seems certain that the na- 
tive ear is much more acute as regards these final elements than 
is that of the writer. The character of the latter portion of the 
vowel is considerably affected by the different terminations. The 
aspirated vowels lose their color ending in breath while those fol- 
lowed by a glottal- stop maintain their natural quality to their 
close. 

In a similar way it was made certain that the difference in 
sound between te ** blanket" and te a prefix meaning **in the 
water" was not due to the position of the tongue in forming their 
initial sounds but to the character of the interval between the re- 
lease of the dental and the beginning of the vowel. In the case 
of te, the prefix, about as much aspiration takes place as in Eng- 
lish, while after t in ^e ** blanket" there is a peculiar lack of aspir- 
ation. This must be due to the arresting of the air column either 
by the closure of the glottis or by some peculiarity of the release 
of the tongue from its position. Similar differences exist between 
the palatal stops. The k most resembling English does not seem 
to be particularly aspirated but the release of its mate results in a 



^ The Morphology of the Hupa Language, p. 98. 
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decided cineking sound which seems also to be due to suction pos- 
terior to the point of contact. The t written t and the k marked k, 
are undoubtedly the representatives of the sounds which in many 
American languages have been called ''exploded," a most unde- 
sirable term. 

It is evident also that the continuant consonants fall into two 
classes. The difference between the affricatives and simple spi- 
rants seems to be of a related nature. The impulse towards firm- 
ness of contact which seems to characterize t and k, in the case of 
L and s results in tL (written L) and in ts. 

The conclusions seem justified that all classes of Hupa sounds 
are capable of at least two distinct modes of utterance, totally 
disassociated from the positions of the vocal organs, or sonancy ; 
and that the native ear readily distinguishes these closely related 
sounds and makes use of the differences to multiply the possible 
number of syllables. 
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ALPHABET. 

The characters used in this work, in spelling Navaho words^ 
are given below, with the value assigned to each character. 

VOWELS. 

a has the sound of English a in father. 

a has the sound of English a in hat. 

^ has the sound of English a in what. 

e has the sound of English e in they. In some connections it 
varies to the sound of English e in their. 

e has the sound of English e in then. 

i has the sound of English i in marine. 

i has the sound of English i in tin. 

o has the sound of English o in bone. 

u has the sound of English u in rude. 

ai unmarked, or accented on the i (ai), is a diphthong having' 
the sound of English i in bind. When it is accented on the a (4i) , 
or has a diaeresis (ai), it is pronounced as two vowels. 

ow has the sound of English ow in how. It is heard mostly in 
meaningless syllables. 

A vowel followed by an inverted comma C) is aspirated, or 
pronounced with a peculiar force which cannot be well repre- 
sented by adding the letter h. 
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CONSONANTS. 

b has the sound of English b in bat. 

d has the sound of English d in day. 

d represents a strongly aspirated dental sonant. It is often 
interchanged with d. 

g has the sound of English g in go, or, in some connections, 
the sound of English g in gay. 

g has a sound unknown in English. It is the velar g, like the 
Arabic ghain, or the Dakota g. 

h has the sound of English h in hat. 

h has the sound of German ch in machen. It is sometimes in- 
terchanged with h. 

k has usually the sound of English k in koran ; but sometimes 
the sound of English k in king. 

1 has the sound of English 1 in lay. 

{ has a sound unknown in.English. It is an aspirated surd 1, 
made with the side rather than with the tip of the tongue. It is 
often interchanged with 1. 

m has the sound of English m in man. 

n has the sound of English n in name. 

n has the effect of French n in bon. It has no equivalent in 
English. 

s has the sound of English s in sand. 

s has the sound of English sh in shad. It is often inter- 
changed with s. 

t has the sound of English t in tan. 

t represents a strongly aspirated dental surd. It is often in- 
terchanged with t. 

w has the sound of English w in war. 

y has the sound of English y in yam. 

z has the sound of English z in zone. 

z has the sound of English z in azure. It is often inter- 
changed with z. 

c, f , j, P, q, V, and x are not used. The sound of English ch in 
chance is represented by t^; that of English j in jug by dz. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE. 

In the latter part of the year 1902 the late Dr. Washington 
Matthews entered into an arrangement with the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of California, through its head, 
Professor F. W. Putnam, in accordance with which he was to 
devote the remainder of his life to the preparation of a large 
amount of unpublished material which he had accumulated dur- 
ing the many years of active life among the North American 
Indians. In accordance with the agreement, this material was 
received by the Department of Anthropology shortly after the 
lamented close of Dr. Matthews' life. 

It was the good fortune of the editor to spend some days in 
Dr. Matthews' company during the autumn of 1903, when plans 
were formed for the completion and publication of certain mate- 
rial. The texts of a number of prayers and songs, for the most 
part connected with the ceremony of the Night Chant, had been 
recorded hastily, and required the aid of a Navaho to bring them 
into proper condition for publication. Since Dr. Matthews' 
health would not permit of a trip to the Navaho country and his 
increasing deafness rendered the acquisition of information from 
native sources diflScult, the editor undertook the work of revision. 
The first trip made in 1904 to the Navaho country was unsuc- 
cessful because of the serious illness of Hatali Natloi, the priest 
from whom the texts had been originally obtained. A second 
trip during January of the present year resulted in the accom- 
plishment of the task, but alas ! too late for the completed work 
to pass under the critical hand of its author. The editor must 
therefore assume the responsibility for the addition of certain 
lines to the texts, for the substitution of certain words made at 
the dictation of Hatali Natloi, for the alteration of the orthog- 
raphy of a few Navaho words, and for the choice, here and there, 
of one of the two possible renderings suggested by the author. 
It is needless to say that the free translations are the unimprov- 
able work of the author. 

Berkeley, Col., April 14, 1906, 
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A TALE OP KININAfiKAI:' ACCOUNTING FOB THE 
ORIGIN OP CERTAIN PRAYERS AND SONGS OP 

THE NIGHT CHANT. 



INTRODUCTION. 

In my work entitled **The Night Chant, A Navaho Cere- 
mony,"* I give translations of four myths (or, more properly, 
of three myths and a variant) that belong to the ceremony de- 
scribed. These may be called the great or fundamental myths of 
the ceremony ; but, in addition, there is a great number of minor 
myths, accounting for the origin of certain minor rites, and of 
different groups of songs of sequence and other matters. We 
may never reasonably hope for the collection and translation of 
all these myths. 

The following tale accounts for the origin of one of these 
groups of songs, namely the Ts^nit^o^fan Bigi'n or songs of the 
Red Rock House, and perhaps for the origin of some of the ritual 
observances. 

In **The Night Chant*' I say, when describing the rites of the 
second day : ** When the party returns to the medicine lodge, the 
patient sits in the west, for he has still further treatment to 
undergo. • • • The chanter applies pollen to the essential 
parts of the patient, puts some in his or her mouth, takes a pinch 
of it on his own tongue, and applies a little of it to the top of his 
own head. These applications of pollen are all timed to coincide 
with certain words of the accompanying song." Song P that 
follows is what may be called a pollen song, for it is sung when 
pollen is applied. I explain, in notes, where and when different 
applications of pollen are made as the singing progresses. I can- 
not say if there are other pollen songs ; but probably there are. 



' Eanina^kai is White House in Chellj Cafion, Arizona. 
' Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. 6. 
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THE LEGEND. 

In the ancient days, there were four songs which you had to 
sing if you would enter the White House.' The first was sung 
when you were ascending the diflf ; the second, when you entered 
the first doorway ; the third, when you walked around inside the 
house; and the fourth, when you were prepared to leave. You 
climbed up from the ground to the house on a rainbow. All this 
was in the old days. You cannot climb that way now. In those 
days, Hsyolk&l Aski, Dawn Boy, went there on a rainbow. 

In the ancient days, there lived in this house a chief of the 
house. There were four rooms and four doors, and there were 
sentinels at each door. At the first door there were two big light- 
nings, one on each side ; at the second door there were two bears ; 
at the third door there were two red-headed snakes, which could 
charm you from afar, before you got near them ; and at the fourth 
door there were two rattlesnakes. 

Of course few people ever visited the place, for if the visitor 
were not a holy one some of these sentinels would surely kill him. 
They were vigilant. The chief of the house and his subordinates 
had these songs, by the power of which they could enter and quiet 
the sentinels, who always showed signs of anger when any one 
approached them. 

Dawn Boy got leave from Hast56yaWi* to go to White House. 
Hasts^yalti instructed him how to get there, taught him the pray- 
ers and songs he must know, and told him what sacrifices he must 
make. These must include fragments of turquoise, white shell, 
haliotis, and cannel-coal, besides dest^i corn-pollen and larkspur 
pollen, and were to be tied up in different bags before he started. 
**When you get into the plain, as far off as the people of White 
House can see you, begin to sing one of these songs and a rainbow 
vrill form on which you may walk," said Jlast^eyaWi. 

Dawn Boy then set forth on his journey. When he got to 
DziZdanistini, or Reclining Mountain, he got his first view of the 
White House, and there he began to sing. Reclining Mountain is, 

• For a description of White House see The Night Chant, p. 89. 

* Perhaps I should say a Hssts^j&lti, for there are many. This may have 
been the special fTast^eyal^ of Red Rock House. Compare The Night Chant, 
p. 9, and Navaho Legends, Mem. of Am. Folk-Lore Society, YoL 5, p. 224. 
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today, far from White Houae ; you cannot see one place from the 
other; but in the ancient days the world was smaller than it is 
now, and the people of whom I speak were holy ones. When he 
had finished the song a rainbow appeared, as Hast^6yaUi had 
promised, spanning the land from Reclining Mountain to White 
House. As he walked on the rainbow, a great wind began to blow, 
raising a dust that blinded the sentinels at White House and pre- 
vented them from seeing Dawn Boy when he entered. 

There was a black kethawn^ at each side of the door and a 
curtain hung in the doorway. When he entered the house, he 
walked on a trail of daylight and he sprinkled pollen on the trail. 
The people within became aware of the presence of a stranger 
and looked up. JJast^^yalti and HastsihogeLn, the Talking God 
and the House Gk)d, who were the chief gods there, looked angrily 
at him, and one said: ''Who is this stranger that enters our 
house unbidden t Is he one of the People on the Earth t* Such 
have never dared to enter this place before. * ' Dawn Boy replied : 
''It is not for nothing that I come here. See! I have brought 
gifts for you. I hope to find friends here." Then he showed the 
precious things he had brought and sang this song : 

SONG A. (Free translation.) 

1. Where my kindred dwell, there I wander. 

2. Child of the White Com am I, there I wander. 

3. The Red Bock House, there I wander. 

4. Where dark kethawns are at the doorway, there I wander. 

5. With the pollen of dawn upon my trail. There I wander. 

6. At the yuni, the striped cotton hangs with pollen. There 

I wander. 

7. Going around with it. There I wander. 

8. Taking another, I depart with it. With it I wander. 

9. In the house of long life, there I wander. 

10. In the house of happiness, there I wander. 

11. Beauty before me, with it I wander. 

12. Beauty behind me, with it I wander. 



'Kethawns are small sticks or cigarettes used by Navahoes as sacrifices 
to the gods. Consult The Night Chant, p. 36, and Navaho Legends, p. 42. 

*Ni' naliok& dine' or People on the Earth is a name applied to all In- 
dians, as distinguished from white men, and from holy people or deities 
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13. Beauty below me, with it I wander. 

14. Beauty above me, with it I wander. 

15. Beauty all around me, with it I wander. 

16. In old age traveling, with it I wander. 

17. On the beautiful trail I am,^ with it I wander. 

Then he gave them the sacred things he had brought with him, 
and JTast^yaUi said it was well, that he was welcome to remain, 
and they asked him what he wanted. **I want many things," 
he replied. **I have brought you pieces of precious stones and 
shells; these I wish wrought into beads and strung into orna- 
ments, like those I see hanging abundantly on your walls. I 
wish domestic animals of all kinds, com of all kinds, and plants 
of all kinds. I wish good and beautiful black clouds, good and 
beautiful thunder storms, good and beautiful gentle showers, 
and good and beautiful black fogs." 

The chiefs thanked him for his gifts, and asked him whose 
song it was that enabled him to come to White House, — who it 
was that taught it to him. But he had been warned by his in- 
formant not to reveal this, so he answered: **No one told me; I 

composed my songs myself. They are my own songs." "What 

« 

is your name t ' ' they asked. * * I am JTayoik4l A«ki, Dawn Boy, ' ' 
he replied. '*It is well," said the holy ones. '* Since you know 
our songs you are welcome to come here ; but rarely does any one 
visit us, for there are but two outside of our dwelling who know 
our songs. One is Hast^yaWi of Tse*intyel,* in this canon, and 
the other is Hsstsfyalti of Tse*yaAod«y«* in Tse'gihe.^® 

Then Hasts^hogsLU sent for a sacred buckskin, and one son and 
one daughter of each of the two gods, JTast^^yal^i and Hasts^- 
hogsLn spread the skin for Dawn Boy to stand on. Thus do we 
now, as the gods did then." As he stood, HsBtsehogsLU taught 
Dawn Boy the White House prayer, as follows : 



^ Lines 16 and 17, which end so many Navaho songs, are eesentiaUj a 
prayer for a happy old age. 

• See The Night Chant, p. 311, and pi. V, fig. D. 

• See The Night Chant, p. 171. 

^•See The Night Chant, p. 307; Navaho Legends, p. 238. 

" Thus says the story, but this part of the ceremony is usually omitted of 
late, because sacred buckskins are so hard to get. Information as to sacred 
buckskins will be found in Navaho Legends, p. 24. 
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PRAYER No. 1. (Free translation.) 

L 

1. In Kinina^kai." 

2. In the house made of dawn. 

3. In the story made of dawn. 

4. On the trail of dawn. 

5. O, Talking God ! 

6. His feet, my feet, restore (or heal). 

7. His limbs, my limbs, restore. 

8. His body, my body, restore. 

9. His mind, my mind, restore. 

10. His voice, my voice, restore. 

11. His plumes, my plumes, restore. 

12. With beauty before him, with beauty before me. 

13. With beauty behind him, with beauty behind me. 

14. With beauty above him, with beauty above me. 

15. With beauty below him, with beauty below me. 

16. With beauty around him, with beauty around me. 

17. With pollen beautiful in his voice, with pollen beautiful 

in my voice. * 

18. It is finished in beauty. 

19. It is finished in beauty. 

U. 

2. In the house of evening light. 

3. From the story made of evening light. 

4. On the trail of evening light. 

5. O, House God ! 

(The rest as in I, except that lines 12 and 13 are trans- 
posed.) 



"The upper story of White House is painted white; the lower story is 
the natural yellow of yellow sandstone. The Navahoes do not think this the 
result of a mere whim, but that it is intentional and symbolic. White is the 
color of he east in Navaho symbolism, and they suppose the upper story was 
sacred to Hast^^yalti, or Talking God, who was a god of dawn and of the 
east. Yellow is the symbolic cok>r of the west, and they suppose the lower 
story belonged to Htais&iogsiii, or House God, who was a god of the west 
and of the evening twilight. 
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in. 

5. O, White Com Boy ! 
(The rest as in I.) 

IV. 

5. 0, Yellow Com Girl ! 
(The rest as in II.) 

V. 
5. O, Pollen Boy ! 
(The rest as in I.) 

VI. 

5. O, Grasshopper Girl ! 

(The rest as in II, with **It is finished in beauty" four 
times.) 

When they had done, Basts&hogHn said: **Tou have learned 
the prayer weU ; you have said it properly and you have done 
right in all things. Now you shall have what you want." They 
gave him good and beautiful soft goods of all kinds, all kinds of 
good and beautiful domestic animals, wild animals, com of all 
colors, black clouds, black mists, male rains, female rains, light- 
ning, plants, and pollen. 

After he had said the six prayers (or six parts of a prayer) 
as he had been taught, he prayed in his mind that on his home- 
ward journey he might have good pollen above him, below him, 
before him, behind him, and all around him ; that he might have 
good pollen in his voice. The holy ones said : ** We promise you 
all this. Now you may go." 

As he started he began to sing this song : 

SONG B. (Free translation.) 

1. To the house of my kindred, there I return. 

2. Child of the yellow com am I. 

3. To the Red Rock House, there I return. 

4. Where the blue kethawns are by the doorway, there I re- 

turn. 

5. The pollen of evening light on my trail, there I return. 
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6. At the yiini^* the haliotis shell hangs with the pollen, there 

I return. 

7. Going around, with it I return. 

8. Taking another, I walk out with it. With it I return. 

9. To the house of old age, up there I return. 

10. To the house of happiness, up there I return. 

11. Beauty behind me, with it I return. 

12. Beauty before me, with it I return. 

13. Beauty above me, with it I return. 

14. Beauty below me, with it I return. 

15. Beauty all around me, with it I return. 

16. Now in old age wandering, I return. 

17. Now on the trail of beauty, I am. There I return. 

He continued to sing this until he got about 400 paces from 
White House, when he crossed a hill and began to sing the fol- 
lowing song: 

BONG C. (Free translation.) 
I. 

Held in my hand. (Pour times. Prelude.) 

1. Now with it Dawn Boy am I. Held in my hand. 

2. Of Red Rock House. Held in my hand. 

3. From the doorway with dark kethawns. Held in my 

hand. 

4. With pollen of dawn for a trail thence. Held in my hand. 

5. At the yuni, the striped cotton hangs with the pollen. 

Held in my hand. 

8. Going around with it. Held in my hand. 

9. Taking another, I walk out with it. Held in my hand. 

10. I walk home with it. Held in my hand. 

11. I arrive home with it. Held in my hand. 

12. I sit down with it. Held in my hand. 

13. With beauty before me. Held in my hand. 

14. With beauty behind me. Held in my hand. 



^ Yuni is the place of honor reserved for guests and the head of the house 
behind the fire opposite the door. 
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15. With beauty above me. Held in my hand. 

16. With beauty below me. Held in my hand. 

17. With beauty all around me. Held in my hand. 

18. Now in old age wandering. Held in my hand. 

19. Now on the trail of beauty. Held in my hand. 

II. 

3. From the doorway with the blue kethawns. Held in my 

hand. 

4. With pollen of evening for a trail thence. Held in my 

hand. 

5. At the yuni, the haliotis shell hangs with pollen. Held in 

my hand. 
(The rest as in I, except that 14 and 15 and also 16 and 17 
change places.) 

By the time he had finished this song he was back at Dzilda- 
nistini, whence he started on his quest and from which he could 
see Depentsa and the hills around Tse'gihi. Then he began to 
think about his home, and he sang another song. 



SONG D. (Free translatioxi.) 

There it looms up, it looms up, it looms up, it looms up. (Pre- 
lude.) 

1. The mountain of emergence looms up. 

2. The mountain of dawn looms up. 

3. The mountain of white com looms up. 

4. The mountain of all soft goods looms up. 

5. The mountain of rain looms up. 

6. The mountain of pollen looms up. 

7. The mountain of grasshoppers looms up. 

8. The field of my kindred looms up. 

He thought it was yet a long way to his home, so he sat down 
to eat some food he had brought with him. Then he sang another 
song, one of the Beeinyasin or Pood Songs, as follows : 
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SONG E. (Free translation.) 

Ina hwie ! my child, I am about to eat. (Three times. Prelude.) 

1. Now JTast^^yaWi. His food I am about to eat 

2. The pollen of dawn. His food I am about to eat. 

3. Much soft goods. His food I am about to eat. 

4. Abundant hard goods. His food I am about to eat. 

5. Beauty lying before him. His food I am about to eat 

6. Beauty lying behind him. His food I am about to eat. 

7. Beauty lying above him. His food I am about to eat. 

8. Beauty lying below him. His food I am about to eat. 

9. Beauty all around him. His food I am about to eat. 

10. In old age wandering. I am about to eat. 

11. On the trail of beauty. I am about to eat. 

Ina hwi^! my child. I am about to eat Kolagane. (Finale.) 
When he had finished his meal, he sang another of the Be^in- 
yasin, a song sung in these days when pollen was administered in 
the rites. 

SONG F. (Free translation.) 

Ina hwie ! my grandchild, I have eaten. (Three times. Prelude.) 

1. Hastsehogsin, His food I have eaten. 

2. The pollen of evening. His food I have eaten. 

3. Much soft goods. His food I have eaten. 

4. Abundant hard goods. His food I have eaten. 

5. Beauty lying behind him. His food I have eaten. 

6. Beauty lying before him. His food I have eaten. 

7. Beauty lying above him. His food I have eaten. 

8. Beauty lying below him. His food I have eaten. 

9. Beauty lying all around him. His food I have eaten. 

10. In old age wandering. I have eaten. 

11. On the trail of beauty. I have eaten. 

Ina hwi6! my grandchild. I have eaten. Kolagane. (Finale.) 

Dawn Boy now crossed a valley to Tse'gihi, and as he crossed 
it he sang another song the burden of which was '*Hoz6go na^a, 
in a beautiful manner I walk. ' ' 

When he got to the edge of the canon he looked across it, and 
there he saw his mother, his father, his sisters, his brothers, and 
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all his relations. They espied him from afar at the same time, 
and they said : '* Hither comes our elder brother. Hither comes 
our younger brother," etc., and Hasts6yaWi, who first taught him 
the songs and sent him forth on his journey, said: '*Sits6we 
nada^ my grandson has returned home.'' Then his father, who 
had gone inside to spread a sacred buckskin for him, came out 
again. 

Dawn Boy sang a song when he was at the door of the house, 
the burden of which was, ^'SsLgan si niya, I approach my home,*' 
and after he entered he sang ^'Seigkn si nidk, in my house I sit 
down." 

JTast^eyaWi entered the house after him, and then all the 
neighbors crowded in and sat down. The old man and the old 
woman said: **My son, tell us your story;" and ITast^eyaUi 
said: **Tell us the story of the holy place you visited, where no 
stranger ever dared to venture before." Dawn Boy bade them 
sing a song and promised when they were done singing he would 
tell his story. The father then sang a song the burden of which 
was **Diia ^i sTInahoJne se, this person will tell me a story." 

When the song was finished. Dawn Boy said: **My grand- 
father, my mother, my father (etc.), what you said was true. It 
was in truth a holy place that I visited. I did not at first believe 
that it was such ; but now I know that it is. " Then he related all 
his adventures as they have been already told. 

After he had related his story, they made preparations to have 
a ceremony for him. They made him stand on a sacred buckskin, 
even as the people of White House had done. As he stood on the 
footprints, drawn in pollen, he said this prayer : 

PRAYER No. 2. ^Tree translation.) 

1. Dawn Boy am I, I say. 

2. Soft goods of all kinds, my moccasins, I say. 

3. Soft goods of all kinds, my leggins, I say. 

4. Soft goods of all kinds, my shirt, I say. 

5. Soft goods of all kinds, my mind, I say. 

6. Soft goods of all kinds, my voice, I say. 

7. Soft goods of all kinds, my plumes, I say. 

8. Soft goods of all kinds, hanging above me, I say. 
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9. Hard goods of all kinds, hanging above me, I say. 

10. Horses" of all kinds, hanging above me, I say. 

11. Sheep" of all kinds, hanging above me, I say. 

12. White com, hanging above me, I say. 

13. Yellow com, hanging above me, I say. 

14. Com of all kinds, hanging above me, I say. 

15. Plants of all kinds, hanging above me, I say. 

16. Dark clouds, good and beautiful, hanging above me, I say. \ 

17. Male rain," good and beautiful, hanging above me, I say. 

18. Dark mist, good and beautiful, hanging above me, I say. -*l 

19. Female rain," good and beautiful, hanging above me, I^ 

say. 

20. Lightning, good and beautiful, hanging above me, I say. 

21. Rainbows, good and beautiful, hanging above me, I say. 

22. Pollen, good and beautiful, hanging above me, I say. 

23. Grasshoppers, good and beautiful, hanging above me, I 

say. 

24. Before me beautiful, I go home, I say. 

25. Behind me beautiful, I go home, I say. 

26. Above me beautiful, I go home, I say. 

27. Below me beautiful, I go home, I say. 

28. All around me beautiful, I go home, I say. 

29. In old age wandering, I am, I go home, I say. 

30. On the trail of beauty, I am. r ^ * 

31. In a beautiful manner, I am. 

32. It is finished in beauty. 

33. It is finished in beauty. 

34. It is finished in beauty. 

35. It is finished in beauty. 

The ceremonies performed were some of those which now 
occur in the rites of the Night Chant, on the last morning when 
the great nocturnal dance is finished. 

** Lines 10 and 11 of Prayer appear to be modern growths, even if the 
whole cultus and myth is not modern. Yet something may be said to the 
contrary. The word which I translate horses (Lin) refers also to any sort 
of a pet or domestic animal, and the word for sheep (Deb6) originally 
meant the wild Rocky Mountain sheep or bighorn. It is now employed to 
designate the domestic sheep, while the bighorn is now called ts6'ta deb6 or 
sheep-among-rocks. 

" Male rain (ni'ltsa bak4) means a shower accompanied by thunder and ^ i 
lightning. Female rain (ni'ftsa ba4d) means a shower without electric dis- 
play. See The Night Chant, p. 6. 
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TEXT AND INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION. 









SONG A. 






1. 


mf> 


hol6 


l&din 


iia^& 


ga- 






My 
Undrcd 


where are 


there 


I wander. 


* 




2. 


8fk(^ 


boI6 


l&dln 


nask 


woya" 






My 

kindred 


where are 


there 


I wander. 






3. 


SIk6 


hol6 


l&dln 


nSLSk 


ga 






My 

kindred 


where are 


there 


I wander. 






4. 


i8Tk6 


hol6 


l&din 


n&sk 


woya 






My 

kindred 


where are 


thera 1 


[ wander. 






5. 


Nad&nflcai biyd^e si 


nisli'n 


y6go" nsisk 


woyen" 




White eom ito son I 


am. 


I wander. 




6. 


Ts6nit^eAo^an 


14dln 


UASk 








Red Roek House 


there 


I wander. 






7. 


Eet&ni 


myl'l 


danadlnla^ I&d!n . nask 


woyen 




Kethawn 


dark" 


hangs down there I wander. 




8. 


HeLyolk&l iye'* 


fadttdi'n iye 


hll bike^tin 


I&din 




Dawn 




pollen 




with its trail 


there 




nas& 


woyen 












I wander. 












9. 


Y6nigo 


nfdek& bik^nadeskai} 


'e ^aditdi'nye 


bIZ 




Behind the 
fire 


eotton 
fabrie 


with strips on a white pollen 
ground 


with 




dasil& 


l&din 


nsisk 


woyen 








hancinc 


there 


I wander. 








10 


. Baaiya 


y6go 


nas& 


woyen 


L 






I have 


them 


I wander. 






11 


. Tana/&gola i 


Qayuu6 


hU 


tsen&n^stsa 


y^go 




A second thinf from within 


with it 


I went out 






na^& 


woyen 












I wander. 












12 


. S&an 


hog&n 


\&d\n 


na^& 


woyen 






Old age 


house 


there 


I wander. 






13 


. Hoz6 


hog&n 


l&dTn 


nask 


woyen 






Happiness 


house 


there 


I wander. 






14. 


. Slts^dee hoz6 


y^go 


na«& 


woyen 






Before me 


happily 




I wander. 







** Meaningless. 

" A black snake guards the door. 
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15. /81k6de 

Behind me 

16. Siya'gi 

Beneftth me 

17. iSIkl'ge 

Above me 

18. /Sln&de 

AroQnd me 



hoz6 

happily 

hoz6 

happily 

hoz6 

happily 

d&a/tso 

aU 



y6go 
y6go 
y^go 



I wander. 

Da9& 

I wander. 

Da«& 

I wander. 



woyen 



woyen 



woyen 



y6go 



19. K^t 8&an nagai 

Now old age trareling 



Aoe6ne 

happily 

k9,t blk^ 

now its trail 



I wander. 



hoz6 

happily 



^1 
I 



woyen 
nl^/inne 

become 



y^go 



na«& 

I wander. 



woyen 



PRAYER No. 1. 



I. 



1. Einlnaekaigi 

House of horixontal white in. 



2. JTayoflciZ 

Dawn 

3. HdiyoTkkl 

Dawn 

4. HdLyoTkkl 

Dawn 



beAo^&ngi 

honae made of, in. 

bedaAonik&gi 

haying Its foundation of, in. 

beke^tin 

its trail marked with. 



5. Jffast«6yalti 

O. Talkini Qod! 



sVkk nas?fn 

my feet hare become. 



6. B!k6 

Hiafeet. 

7. Bitskt sltskt 

His limbs, my limbs 

8. Bltsl's s!tsrs 

His body, my body 

9. Brni sVm 

His mind, my mind 

10. BIn6 sink nas/in 

His voiee, my voice has become. 

11. B^itsos s6itsos nasKn 

His plumes, my plnmes have become. 

12. Bebltsfdre hozbni besltsfdsie 

With before him beantifol, with before me 



nas/{n 

have become. 

nasZin 

has become. 

nasZfn 

has become. 



13. Beblk^de 



With behind 
him 



hoz6n\ 

beantifol. 



be«Iyak6de 

with behind me 



hoz6 

beantiful. 

A026 

beantifol. 
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14. Bebiy& 



with below 
him 



15. Beblkigi 



with aboye 
him 

16. Bebln& 

With Around 
him 

17. Tadltdin 

Pollen 

hoz6 

beantifal 

18. Roz6 

19. Hoz6 

In beanty 



hoedni 

beantifal. 

hozdni 

beantifol. 

hoz6ni 

beantifol, 



hesiyk hoz6 

with below beantifnl. 
me 

be^ttdgi hoz6 

with above beautifal. 
me 

be«In& ho26 

with around beautiful, 
me 



bebIz4hago 

with in his volee 

nasVslin 

Ibeeome. 

naAast/fn 

again it is finished. 

uaAastZin 

again it is finished. 



hozddi ai be^Iz4hago 

beautiful, that with in mj voioe 



n. 



1. Eininaekaigi 

House of horizontal white in. 



2. Na»ot86i 

Horizontal 
jellow 



hehog&ngi 

house made of in. 



3. NaAots6i bedaAonik&gi 



Horizontal 
yellow 



having its 
foundation of in. 



iU trail 
marked with 



4. NaAots6i beke^tin 

Horizontal 
yellow 

5. Hostsihogeni 

O. House God I 

(The rest as in part I, except that line^ 12 and 13 are transposed. ) 



in. 

1. Eininaekaigi 

House of horizontal 
' white in. 

2. Hayolkkl beAo^&ngi 

Dawn house made of in. 

3. HeLYolkU bedaAonik&gi 

Dawn having its foundation of in. 

4. Hsijolk&l beke^tin 

Dawn its trail marked with. 

5. Nad4nZkai A^ki 



O.White 
Com 



Boy! 



(The rest as in part I.) 
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IV. 

1. Eininaekafgi 

House of horisontid 

2. NaAote6i beAo^ngi 

HorisonU) hoase made of in. 

yellow 

3. NaAots6i bedahonik&gi 

HorisonUl harlxic its ^andaUon of in 
yellow 

4. NaAot86i beke6tin 

Horiiontal ito traU marked with, 
yellow 

5. Nad4nZt8oi At^t 

O, TeUow Girl! 

Com 

(The rest as in part II.) 

V. 

1. Eininaekafgi 

House of horisontal 
white in. 

2. H&yolkU hehog&ngi 

Dawn house made of. in. 

3. Hayolk&l bedaAonik^gi 

Dawn having its foundation of, in 

4. Hayolk&l beke^tin 

Dawn its trail marked with. 

5. Tadltdfn A«ki 

O. PoUen Boy ! 

(The rest as in part I.) 

VI. 

1. Eininaekaigi 

House of horizontal 
white, in. 

2. NaAots6i beAo^&ngi 

Horixontal house made of, in. 
yellow 

3. NaAots^i bedaAonik&gi 

Horizontal harinff its foundation of, in. 
yellow 

4. Na^ts6i beke^tin 

Horizontal ita trail marked with, 
yellow 

5. Anl/^Q^ni At^t 

O. Ghrasshopper Qirl ! 



(The rest as in part II, with "JTozo naAast/in" repeated four 
times.) 
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SONG 


B. 






1. Sikk 


bog6n 


l&din 


neisi&8 






My kindred 


their house 


there 


I return. 






2. Sikk 


hog&n 


l&din 


nsisdi 


go«e" 


My kindred 


their hoase 


there 


I return. 






3. 8ik6 


hogkn 


Ikdln 


neisd&s 






My kindred 


their house 


there 


I return. 






4. m6 


bo^4n 


l&din 


nasAk 


go^e 




My kindred 


their hoase 


there 


I return. 






5. NaddnZtsoi hiy&ze si 


nY^Zin y^go na^d&jf 


Yellow com 


his child I 


am 


I return. 


6. Ts^nit^eAo^an 14dTn neLsdk gose 






Red Rock Hoase there I retnm. 






7. Ke^&ni 


don'zi 


danadlnl& l&din 


nasik 


go5e 


Kethawn 


blue 


hangs down 


there 


I return. 




8. NaAots6i 


^adltdin bW 


beke6tin 


l&din 


na^d6se** 


Evening light 


poUen 


with J 


Its trail marked 


there 


I return. 


9. Yunigo 


Aaddte 


^adltdin 


VLl dasil&' 


\kd\n 


na«d6«e 


Behind the 
fire. 


haUotis 


pollen 


with hanging 


there 


I return. 


10. Baaiya 


y6go 


na«d65e 








Having them 




I return. 








]1. Tana/Agole nayoii6* hll 


tsSn&n^stsa 


y6go 


na^d6^e 


A second thing from within with it 


I went out 




I return. 


12. S&an 


hog&n 


l&din 


na^d6^e 






Old age 


honse 


there 


I return. 






13. Hoz6 


hogkn 


14dln 


na^d6^e 






Happiness 


honse 


there 


I return. 






14. <S1k6de 


hoz6m 


y6go 


nasd6.9e 






Behind me 


happily 




I retnm. 






15. SllBl'Aze 


%02;6ni 


y^go 


nasd65e 






Before me 


happily 




I return. 






16. Siydge 


hoz6m 


y6go 


na^dd^e 






Beneath me 


happily 




I return. 






17. /SIklgi 


hozdni 


y^go 


na5d6^e 






Above me 


happily 




I return. 






18. iSIn&de 


da&Ztso 


Ao2f6ni 


Ikiln 


nasd6se 




Aronnd me 


all 


happily 




I return. 




19. K9.t ! 


5&an nagai k9.t blk6 


hoz6m 


si 


Now old age traveling now its trail 


happily 


I 


nlslln 


l&din 


na^d65e 








become 


there 


I return. 








(Followed by a refrain of meaningless words.) 







'^ Meaningless. 

*' Unusual form, probably a contraction with a meaningless syllable. 
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My hand my hand It Um 



SONG C. 
PRELUDE. 

ananan. 

in. 



(Repeated four times.) 



1. E^t bl/ Hhjolkkli A«ki 

Now, with it Dawn boy 



Si 
I 



rUslin sM k^aya 



hare become my hand 



they lie 
in. 



2. Ts^nit^eAo^an 

Bed Boek Honae 



3. Ee^ni 

Kethawn 



dark 



l&din «I1& 

there my hand 

danadlnld' 

hangadown 



keaya 

they lie in. 



4here 



ke'lya 

they lie in. 



4. Hayolkkli ^adltdin hll beke^tin 

Dawn pollen with it* trail marked 



my hand 

l&din sl]& ksaya 

there myhanda they lie in. 



5. Y6nigo nd^ka 

Behind the eotton fabrie 
lire 



blk^nadSskaiye ^adltdfn bl/ dasil&' 

with stripes on a pollen with hancinc 

white cronnd 



l&din 

there 



«il& 

my hands 



k(§lya 

they lie in. 



y6go 



6. 8i baaiya 

I having them 

7. Tana/&firola naydne' 

A seeond thing from within 



my hands 



kfi'lya 

they lie in. 



bl/ tsSn&nSstsa 

with I went ont 



sM kd'lya 

my hands they lie in. 



8. S&an 

Old age 

9. Hoe6 

Happiness 

10. 8i 
I 

11. 8i 

I 

12. 8i 

I 

13. Si 

I 



hogkn 

house 

hog&n 

honse 



hll 

with 

hll 

with 

hll 

with 

bH 

with 



l&din sll& keiya 

there my hands they lie in. 

I&din 8ll& 

there my hands 

nadlstsi' y^go 



Waya 

they lie in. 



set forth for home 

nay^^ y6go 

go homeward 

nanfetsi* y6go 

reaeh home 

nan69d& y^go 

I sit down 



kfi'lya 

they lie in. 



14. 8ltsV6ze 

Before me 

15. iSIkMe 

Behind me 

16. /Siy&gi 

Beneath me 

17. Sfkige 

Abore me 



Ao^6go 

happily 

hoz6go 

happily 

hoz6go 

happily 

hozdfio 

happily 



y6go 
y^go 
y^go 
y6go 



my hands 

«n& keaya 

my hands they lie in. 

sM 

my hands 
my hands 
my hands 



kfi'lya 

they lie in. 



keiya 

they lie in. 



kfi'lya 

they lie in. 



my hands 
my hands 
my hands 



kS'lya 

they lie in. 

kS'lya 

they lie in. 

kMya 

they lie in. 
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18. Siu&de 

Around me 

19. E9,t 
xilsWn 

become 



da4/t80 



hoedgo 

happily 



8&an 

oM 



y6go 



nagai 

tnvettng 
my hands 



new 



y^go 

bik6 

He trail 



my hands 

hozdni 

happily 



kftlya 

tk*y lie In. 



k^lya 

they lie in. 

I 



REFRAIN. 



Ananaiye sXlk silk kd'lya ^Il& «I1& kd^lya ananan 



my my they Ue in 

hands hands 



my my they lie in. 

hands hands 



3. Ee/&ni 

Kethawns 

4. NaAots6i 

Ereninf lif ht 

5. Y6nigo 

Behind the 



bine 

^adltdfn 

pollen 

Aad4te 

haUotU 



Silk 
my hands 



ksaya 

they lie in. 



II. 

danadlnl&' 

hanff down 



l&din 

there 



my hands 



kfiaya 

they lie in. 



W beke^tin l&din sM kSaya 

with its trail marked there my hands they lie in. 

bi; dasiU' l&dlK 

with bancs there 



eadltdin 

pollen 



The remainder as in stanza I, except that lines 14 and 15 change 
places. 



SONG D. 



Jffaineya nagaf 



Naai oy6*^ naai 

Stands np, stands up. 

1. J7ad;;inai d^" 

They eame np monwtains 

2. Hayolk&l dzll 

Dawn mountain 

3. Nad&nZkai dzll 

White eom mountain 



PRELUDE. 

naa' naaf 

Stands up, stands up, 



oy4yea . 



nayiiyi 

loom up. 



.« 



.< 



4. YMi dsdQ 

Soft goods mountain 



nayi&yi 

looms up. 

nayi&yi* 

looms up. 
■ « 



nayi&yi 

looms up. 



*o Meaningless. 

*> The usual form is dsil, not dsU. 



oy^ye" naai oy^ye 

stands up. 
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5. Nl'Ztsa 

RAin 

6. Tkdltdfn 

PoUcn 

(Anllt&ni 

GnMbopper 



dzn 

BMNUtAfal 

dzn 

mooBtafai 

dzn 

movntein 



nayi&yi' 



nayi^yi*)" 

looms up. 



7. Aiye diii6 nk^yo bik^ya niafye niz6Di yaaiye 

Th*t poople myooimtiy tkt ti •o witi j loonMup beMitlfaUy Itttandt. 



8. Aiye 

Th*t 



din^ «ik6yo Aok^ya a/t86 

peopto mjeottiitry. their eonntiy ftU 



nayi&iyi 

looms up. 



RBTRAIH. 



JTiaineya oooo naaia, etc. 



Ao06ni 

boMitifally 









SONG B. 










PRXLUDB. 


K 


I'na" hwi6" «iy&ee 


eena" 


saadllni/ 






myehDd, 




eook for yvnrself. 


1. 


HasAzdlti 


bist^ 1 


sadflniZ 






HutUtftM, 


his Inneh eook for yoorself . 




2. 


H&yolk&l 


bUadltdfn bist« sadUnU 




Dawn 


hispoUea, 


his hmeh eook for yourself. 


3. 


Y6di 


bidoly&s:o 


bifit^ 


sadnnU 




Sottcoods 


abondMit. 


hisloneh 


eook for yourself. 


4, 


miiz 


bidoly&go 


bi6t6 


sadnniZ 




Hard goods 


abnodant. 


hishineh 


eook fdr yourself. 


5. 


Bitsfn 


nahot^go 


bist^ 


sadnnU 




Before 
him 


hmmOj* 


hisloneh 


eook for yourself. 


6. 


Bik6 


nekhozdgo 


bi8t6 


sadnuiZ 




Behind 
him 


happily. 


hisloneh 


Mok for /oimalf . 


7. 


Biyige 


nahoedgo 


bist« 


sadnntt 




Aboyehim 
below 


happily. 


hishineh 


eook fdr yourself. 


8. 


Bikfge 


naAo06s:o 


bist^ 


sadlliiiZ 




Above him 


happily. 


hislnneh 


eook for yourself. 


9. 


BiQ& 


naAo06s:o 


bist^ 


sadllniZ 




Around 
him 


happily. 


Ushmdi 


eook for yourself. 



"This line was omitted in renderlnc the song to the Editor In 1906. 
** Meaningless. 
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10. S&an 


nagaf 


biflt^ sadllni/ 


Old ace 


traTelins 


bit lanoh cook for yourself 


11. Bik6 


hoz6 


bist^ sadnnf/ 


His trail 


happily. 


his limeh eook for yourself. 
REFRAIN. 



I'na liwi6 ^iy&ri sadHnfZ olag&ne^ 

My ehild eook for yourself. 



SONG P. POLLEN SONG. 



PRELUDE. 



Tna liwi6 



eena saandZyd' 

I have eaten. 



sits6we 

My grandchild 

1. Jlast^^Ao^an bist^ saand/yd 

Hastt^Aoi^an his Inneh, I have eaten. 

2. NaAots6i bifaditdin bist^ saand/yd' 

Erenini lif ht its pollen. his Innch 



I have eaten. 



3. T6di bidoly&go 

Soft foods abundant. 

4. Nt/iz bidoly&go 

Hard goods abondant. 



5. Bik6 

Behind 
him, 

6. Bit sin 

Before him 

7. Biy&ge 

Below him 

8. Biklee 

Above him 

9. Bin& 

Around 
him 

10. S&an 

Old age 

11. Bik6 

His trail 



naAo£6go 

happily. 

nahozdgo 

happily, 

naAo06go 

happily, 

naAo£6go 

happily. 

naAo26go 

happily. 

nagai 

trayeling. 



bist6 

his lunch 

bist^ 

his lunch 

bist^ 

his lunch 

bist^ 

his lunch 

bist^ 

his lunch 

bist6 

his lunch 



bist4 

his lunch 

bist6 

his lunch 



saanSZyd' 

I hare eaten. 

saan$ly&* 

I have eaten. 

saan$Zy&* 

I hare eaten. 

saand/y&* 

I have eaten. 

saan$Zy&' 

I have eaten. 

8aan6Zy&* 

I have eaten. 

saan$/y&' 

I have eaten. 



happily. 



bist6 

his lunch 



saand/y&' 

I have eaten. 

saan^Zyd' 

I have eaten. 



rna 



REFRAIN. 

hwi6 «its6we saan6/y&' 

My grandchild, I have eaten. 



kolag&ne 
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PRAYER No. 2. 



1. Hayolkkl 

Dftwxk 

2. Ytidi 

Soft goods 

3. Yddi 

Soft goods 

4. Yddi 

Soft goods 

5. Y6di 

Soft food* 

6. Yddi 

Sotttoodi 

7. Y6di 

Softtood* 

8. Y6di 



A»ki' 

boy 

aftasai 

of ftU kinds. 

a/^asai 

of aU kinds. 

a/^asai 

of «U kinds. 

a/^asai 

of ftU kinds. 

a/^asaf 

of ftU kinds. 

aZ^asai 

of all kinds. 

a/^asai 



Soft goods of all kinds. 



nlsli'ngo** 

I am. 
my mooeasins, 

slstl^go 

my laggins 

siigo 

my shirt 

^nigo 

my mind, 

«Ill6gO 
my Toiee. 

8eets6sgo 

my plumes. 

si daAazl&go 

me. they will eome to. 



adl^nf* 

I say. 

adl^nf* 

I say. 

adl^ni' 

I say. 

adl^ni* 

Isay. 

adl^nf 

I say. 

adirai' 

I say. 

adisnf* 

I say. 

adl^nf' 

Isay. 



9. Ntn'z 

Hard goods 

10. Lin 

Horses 



a/fasai 

of all kinds 

aZ^asai 

of all kinds 



11. DeW 

Sheep 

12. Nad&n/kai 

White eom 



aZ^asai 

of aU kinds 



SI 

me 



13. Nad&n;tsoi 

Yellow eom 



^1 

me 



14. Nad&n 

Com 

15. Nanis^ 

Growing 
things 

16. Kos 

Clonds 



a/^asaf 

of all kinds. 

a//asai 

of all kinds. 



SI 
me 

si 

me 



adl^nf 

Isay. 

adl^ni' 

Isay. 

adl^nf 

Isay. 

adl^nf' 

I say. 

adi/rni* 

I say. 

adl^ni* 

I say. 

daAazl&go adl^nf* 

they will come to. I say. 



si daAazlftgo 

me. they will eome to. 

si daAazl&go 

me they will eome to, 

si daAazI&go 

me they will come to, 

daAazldgo 

it will eome to. 

daAazl&go 

it will come to. 



daAazl&go 

it will come to, 



myvi 

dark 



ya56ni 

beantifol. 



17. NI/tsabakA 

Male rain 



18. A' 

Olond 



SLlyVl 

dark 



19. NY/tsaba&d 

Female rain 



ya«6ni 

beantifnl. 

yas6ni 

beantifol, 

ya*6ni 

beantifnl. 



si daAazl4go 

me they will eome to. 

^i da%azl&go 

me it will come to, 

si daAazl&go 

me it will come to, 

si daAazl&go 

me it will come to. 



adl^ni* 

Isay. 

adl^ni* 

Isay. 

adl^nf* 

Isay. 

adisni' 

Isay. 
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20. 


AtsInUtfl 


['« yas6iii si 


daAazl4go 


adisni' 




Lifhtnlnf 


beantifnl, me 


it will eome to. 


I say. 


21. 


NatsIUt 


yas6ni 


si daAazl&go 


adl»nf' 




Rainbow 


beantifkil. 


me it will eome to. 


iMjr. 


22. 


Tadltdin 


yas6ni 


81 


daAazl&go 


adl«ni' 




Pollen 


beantifnl. 


me 


it win eome to, 


I say. 


23. 


AnllWm 


L yas6ni 


si 


daAazl&go 


adlsnf 




Oraiahoppen 


beantifnl. 


me 


it win eome to. 


I say. 


24. 


/Wtsrdze 


hoz6go 


nas&go adisni' 






Before me 


bappily. 


I travel, I say. 




25. 


SfkMe 


hoz6go 


nSLS&gO 


adlAni' 






Behind me 


bappily. 


I travel. 


I say. 




26. 


/8iy4gi 


hoz6go 


nas&go 


ad!sni* 






Below me 


happily, 


I travel, 


I say. 




27. 


/Slkigi 


hoz6go 


nas&go 


adXsni' 






Above me 


happily. 


I travel. 


I say. 




28. 


/SIn&de 


da&/tso 


hozdgo 


nas&go 


adisni' 




Aronnd me 


all 


happily. 


I travel. 


I say. 


29. 


S&an 


nagaf e 


ilsliago 


nas&go 


adisni* 




In old age wanderinc 


ami, 


I travel, 


I say. 


30. 


Bik6 


hoz6go 


nislfngo 


nas&go 


adisni* 




Itf traU 


happily 


ami. 


I travel. 


I say. 


31. 


Hozdgo 


nas&go 


adisni 


I 






Happily 


I travel. 


I say. 






32. 


Hoz6 

Happily 


naAast/in 

it ii flniiihed. 








33. 


Hoz6 

Happily 


naAastZin 

it is flnifihed. 








34. 


Hoz6 

Happily 


naAastlin 

it is finlihed. 








35. 


ffoz6 

Happily 


naAastZin 

it ii finished. 









**The snfflx -go in all the words of this prayer has the force ^of this sort" I am, my 
mooeasins are, ete. 
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A PRAYER OP THE SECOND DAY OP THE NIGHT 

CHANT. 

(See The Night Chant, p. 81, par. 355.) 

I. 

1. From the ba«e of the east. 

2. Prom the baae of the Pelado Peak. 

3. Prom the house made of mirage, 

4. Prom the story made of mirage, 

5. Prom the doorway of rainbow, 

6. The path out of which is the rainbow, 

7. The rainbow passed out with me. 

8. The rainbow raised up with me. 

9. Through the middle of broad fields, 

10. The rainbow returned with me. 

11. To where my house is visible, 

12. The rainbow returned with me. 

13. To the roof of my house, 

14. The rainbow returned with me. 

15. To the entrance of my house, 

16. The rainbow returned with me. 

17. To just within my house, 

18. The rainbow returned with me. 

19. To my fireside, 

20. The rainbow returned with me. 

21. To the center of my house, 

22. The rainbow returned with me. 

23. At the fore part of my house with the dawn, 

24. The Talking God sits with me. 

25. The House Gtod sits with me. 

26. Pollen Boy sits with me. 

27. Grasshopper Girl sits with me. 

28. In beauty Ests&natlehi, my mother, for her I return. 

29. Beautifully my fire to me is restored. 
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30. Beautifully my possessions are to me restored. 

31. Beautifully my soft goods to me are restored. 

32. Beautifully my hard goods to me are restored. 
34. Beautifully my horses to me are restored. 

34. Beautifully my sheep to me are restored. 

35. Beautifully my old men to me are restored. 

36. Beautifully my old women to me are restored. 

37. Beautifully my young men to me are restored. 

38. Beautifully my women to me are restored. 

39. Beautifully my children to me are restored. 

40. Beautifully my wife to me is restored. 

41. Beautifully my chiefs to me are restored. 

42. Beautifully my country to me is restored. 

43. Beautifully my fields to me are restored. 

44. Beautifully my house to me is restored. 

45. Talking God sits with me. 

46. House God sits with me. 

47. Pollen Boy sits with me. 

48. Grasshopper Girl sits with me. 

49. Beautifully white com to me is restored. 

50. Beautifully yellow com to me is restored. 

51. Beautifully blue com to me is restored. 

52. Beautifully com of all kinds to me is restored, 

53. In beauty may I walk. 

54. All day long may I walk. 

55. Through the returning seasons may I walk. 

56. (Translation uncertain.) 

57. Beautifully will I possess again. 

58. (Translation uncertain.) 

59. Beautifully birds 

60. Beautifully joyful birds 

61. On the trail marked with pollen may I walk. 

62. With grasshoppers about my feet may I walk. 

63. With dew about my feet may I walk. 

64. With beauty may I walk. 

65. .With beauty before me, may I walk. 

66. With beauty behind me, may I walk. 

67. With beauty above me, may I walk. 
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68. With beauty below me, may I walk. 

69. With beauty all around me, may I walk. 

70. In old age wandering on a trail of beauty, lively, may I 

walk. 

71. In old age wandering on a trail of beauty, living again, 

may I walk. 

72. It is finished in beauty. 

73. It is finished in beauty. 

II. 

1. From the base of the south. 

2. From the base of the San Mateo mountain. 

(The rest as in Part I, except that 65 and 66 and also 67 
and 68 are transposed.) 

III. 

1. From the base of the west. 

2. From the base of the San Francisco mountain. 
(The rest as in Part I.) 

IV. 

1. From the base of the north. 

2. From the base of the San Juan mountains. 

(The rest as in Part II; but **It is finished in beauty*' is 
repeated four times.) 

TEXT AND INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION. 

I. 

1. Ha&' biy&den 

The Bast from its base. 

2. DzllnsLdzVni biy&den 

Pelado Peak from its base. 

3. ITad&Aonige hehog&nden 

Mirage boose made of from. 

4. Had&honige bedaAonik&den 

Mirage having its foundation of from. 

5. Natsillt dadlnl&den 

Rainbow the doorway from. 
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6. 


Natsillt 

Rainbow 


bik^ d^^tln 

its trail the passage out. 


7. 


Natsillt «Kt«6Indel 

Rainbow with me it went ont. 


8. 


Natsillt 

Rainbow 


^i/d&indidel 

with me it went higher. 


9. 


Daik« 

Field 


hot^l elnlgi 

broad in the middle 


10. 


NatsiUt 

Rainbow 


^i/n&hindel 

with me it returned. 


11. 


86hogan 

Mj house 


bit^iAa^tigi 

from where it could be seen 


12. 


Natsillt 

Rainbow 


^I/n&hindel 

with me it returned. 


13. 


Sdhogan 

My house 


sitkige 

its roof 


14. 


Natsillt 

Rainbow 


^!/n&hindel 

with me it returned. 


15. 


Sdhogan 

My house 


deeetin 

the entrance 


16. 


NatsDIt 

Rainbow 


^!Zn&hindel 

with me it returned. 


17. 


86hogein 

My house 


bahastl&de 

just inside 


18. 


Natsillt 

Rainbow 


5l/u4hindel 

with me it returned. 


19. 


86hogan 

My house 


honlsh&^de 

the hearth 


20. 


NatsDIt 

Rainbow 


5lZn4hindel 

with me it returned. 


21. 


Sdhogem 

My house 


yahaZnigS 

the center 


22. 


Natsillt 

Rainbow 


^IZn&hindel 

with me it returned. 


23. 


Meiyolk&l 

The dawn 


h^sdhogem ntsit/Agi 

with my house fore part 


24. 


i^ast^^yalti «I/nanesk6* 

Talking God with me he sits. 


25. 


ITast^^ ^^an ^IZnane^k^ * 

House God with me he sits. 


26. 


Tadltdin 

Pollen 


A,ski slZnane^k^* 

Boy with me he sits. 
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Ests&natlehi 

Womfto Who 
ReJnTen*t«t 



^inaly^e 

my po t ie ni opi 



27. AniZt^'ni At^t 

Orastkopper Olrl 

28. Hozdgo 

Happily 

29. Hozdgo s6kon 

Happily my fire 

30. Hoz6go 

Happily 

31. Hozdgo 

Happily 

32. Hozdgo 

Happily 

33. Hozdgo 

Happily 

34. Hozdgo 

Happily 

35. Hozdgo 

Happily 

36. Hozdgo 

Happily 

37. Hozdgo 

Happily 

38. Hozdgo 

Happily 

39. Hozdgo 

Happily 

40. Hozdgo 

Happily 

41. Hozdgo 

HappUy 

42. Hozdgo 

Happily 

43. Hozdgo 

Happily 

44. Hozdgo sag&n 

Happily my honse 

45. Hastsiyhlti 

Talking God 



«I{nane«k£* 

with me tk* siU. 



8Am& 
my motker 



bananestsi 

for her I return. 



^na^tKn 

it restored to me. 



^TuastKn 

are restored to me. 



^oytide 5lnast/in 

my soft goods are restored to me. 

^intlfz slnaBtlln 

my hard goods are restored to me. 

stlln ^InastKn 

my horses are restored to me. 

9ideb^ ^Inast^in 

my sheep are restored to me. 

sa^astue 5lnast/in 

my old men are restored to me. 

siz&ni 5!nast/in 

my old women are restored to me. 

sitsilk^ slnastlln 

my yonng men are restored to me. 

^iddke ^InastZin 

my young women are restored to me. 

»alt«ini ^InastZin 

my children are restored to me. 

bl/hini«n4ni «!nast/in 

my wife are restored to me 



(or hushand) 

^inantai 

my ehiefs 

sik^ya, 

my eonntry 

5idaik6 

my fields 



slnastlln 

are restored to me. 

5lnast/in 

is restored to me. 

sUnastlln 

are restored to me. 



46. Hasts^hogsLH 

House God 



^InastZin 

is restored to me. 

«I/nanesk^' 

with me he sits. 

^I/nanesk^' 

with me he sits. 
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47. 


2^dltd{n 


A ski ^I/nanesk^* 




Pollen 


Boy with me he sits. 


48. 


Ani/tQ,'ni 


I At^t «IZnanesk6* 




Grasshopper 


Girl with me she sits. 


49. 


Hozdgo 


nad&n/kai ^InastZin 




Happily 


white com is restored to me. 


50. 


^oz6go 


nad&n{tsoi ^inastZin 




Happily 


yellow com is restored to me. 


51. 


Mozdgo 


nad&ndotZYzi slnastlln 




Happily 


bine com is restored to me. 


52, 


Hoz6go 


nad&n a/^asai ^inastZin 




Happily 


com of all kinds is restored to me. 


53. 


JJ026gO 


na^&do 




Happily 


may I walk. 


54. 


DaZ&djin 


( ? ) nahatigo na«4do 




All day long 


may I walk. 


55. 


Tsisl 


akena^ot/^do na^4do 




Thus 


becoming again may I walk. 


56. 


Hoz6go 

Happily 


deil&si nahddo 


57. 


Hoz6go 


ase naAottedo 




Happily 


I will get again. 

• 


58. 


Hoz6go 


da.s6 Ind!Dt65o 




Happily 


(f) (!) 


59. 


Hoz6go 


ay&s indant&hi dandits^go nasMo 




Happily 


birds (f) (f) may I walk 


60. 


Hoz6go 


ayds baAo2:6ni dandits^go nas&do 




Happily 


birds Joyful (?) may I walk. 


61. 


Tadltdfn 


beke^tin nas&do 




Pollen 


its trail marked with may I walk. 


62. 


Ani/t9,'ni 


bidesisgo na^ido 




Oraashoppen 


about my feet may I walk. 


63. 


Daf6 1 


bide^i^go na^&do 




. Dew about my feet may I walk. 


64. 


Hozdgo 


na5&do 




Happily 


may I walk. 


65. 


SitslAze 


hoz6go na^ddo 




Me before 
toward 


happily may I walk. 


66. 


8(k6dze 


hozdgo na^&do 




Me behind 
toward 


happily may I walk. 
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67. SHy&Aze 



Mebdow 
toward 

68. /SikI'dze 

MeaboTo 
towMrd 

69. iSIn& 

M* around 

70. S&an 

Old 



hoedgo 

happily 

hozdgo 

happUy 



na^&do 

may I walk. 

nhs&do 

may I walk. 



71. S&an 

Old 



72. Hoed 

Happily 

73. Eoe6 

Happily 



ta&/tso 

aU 

nagal 

wandarinc 

uagrai 

wandarinc 



hoe6go 

happily 

bik6 

iUtraU 

bik6 

itstraU 



naAastJin 

it ii rottored. 

naAastZin 

it is restored. 



nsisiAo 

may I walk. 

hoz6go 

happily 

hoedgo 

happily 



ue^lindo 

Iwiilbe 

nasIstZingo 

acainllTinc 



ua^&do 

may I walk. 

nhs&do 

may I walk. 



1. /Sfada4' 

The south 



biyide 

from its base, 



2. Tsddzll 

Mt. San Mateo 



biyide 

from its base. 



n. 



(The rest as in part I except that lines 65 and 66, and 67 and 68 
are transposed.) 



1. InA* biyAde 

The west from its base, 

2. Dokoosllt biyAde 

San Praneiseo Mt. from its base. 

(The rest as in part I.) 



ni. 



IV. 



1. NAAokos 

The north 

2. Deb^ntsa 

San Joan Mts. 



biyAde 

from its base 

biyAde 

from its base 



(The rest as in part II except that ^^Hoz6 naAast/in" is repeated 
four times.) 
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A PRAYER OP THE FOURTH DAT OF THE NIGHT 

CHANT. 

(See The Night Chant, p. 97, par. 426.) 

I. 

1. Tse'gihi. 

2. House made of the dawn. 

3. House made of evening light. 

4. House made of the dark cloud. 

5. House made of male rain. 

6. House made of dark mist 

7. House made of female rain. 

8. House made of pollen. 

9. House made of grasshoppers. 

10. Dark cloud is at the door. 

11. The trail out of it is dark cloud. 

12. The zigzag lightning stands high up on it. 

13. Male diety ! 

14. Tour offering I make. 

15. I have prepared a smoke for you. 

16. Restore my feet for me. 

17. Restore my legs for me. 

18. Restore my body for me. 

19. Restore my mind for me. 

20. Restore my voice for me. 

21. This very day take out your spell for me. 

22. Tour spell remove for me. 

23. Tou have taken it away for me. 

24. Far off it has gone. 

25. Happily I recover. 

26. Happily my interior becomes cool. 

27. Happily I go forth. 

28. My interior feeling cold, may I walk. 

29. No longer sore, may I walk. 
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30. Impervious to pain, may I walk. 

31. With lively feelings may I walk. 

32. As it used to be long ago, may I walk. 

33. Happily may I walk. 

34. Happily with abundant dark clouds, may I walk. 

35. Happily with abundant showers, may I walk. 

36. Happily with abundant plants, may I walk. 

37. Happily on a trail of pollen, may I walk. 

38. Happily may I walk. 

39. Being as it used to be long ago, may I walk. 

40. May it be happy (or beautiful) before me. 

41. May it be beautiful behind me. 

42. May it be beautiful below me. 

43. May it be beautiful above me. 

44. May it be beautiful all around me. 

45. In beauty it is finished. 

46. In beauty it is finished. 

n. 

10. Dark mist is at the door. 

11. The trail out of it is dark mist. 

12. The male rain stands high upon it. 

(With the exception of these lines and lines 40 and 41, which 
change places, the second part of the prayer is identical with the 
first. At the end it has ''In beauty it is finished," repeated four 
times.) 

TEXT AKD INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION. 

1. Tse'glhi 

Tte'gibi 

2. Hayolkkl hehog&a 

Dftwn hoiue mad* of. 

3. NaAotsoi beAo^&n 

Sreninff ll^t hooae made of. 

4. K6&dLlyil hehog&n 

Dark eloud hooae made of. 

5. Ni/t8abak& beAo^&n 

Male rain house made of. 
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6. A''dIZyIZ hehog&a 


^ 


Dark fog honse made of. 




7. Nl/tsaba&d hehog&n 




Female rain house made of. 




8. Tadltdin beAo^4n 




Pollen honse made of. 




9. AnIZ^9;ni hehog&n 




Oraashoppen honse made of. 




10. Rdsmyll dadlnld* 




Dark elond doorposts. 




11. Kdadllyll blk6 


dze&tin 


Dark elond his road 


the exit. 

• 


12. Atslnit/i^ yike dasizini 


Lightening on top standing np. 


13. ^ast^^haka 




0. Male Divinity! 




14. Nig^l w/d* 




Yonr I make, 
offering 




15. Nadihila' 




For yon I hare 
prepared. 




16. Sfk6 saimiil 




My feet for me restore. 




17. Sltskt sa&aim 




Uj len for me nston. 




18. SUsis ssMltlil 




My body for me restore. 




19. Si'm sa&mtlil 




My mind tor m. natore. 




20. 8ta6 ssMltlil 




My Toiee for me restore. 




21. T&dlsdzin naalfl 


«&Aadile2 


This Tery day yonr spell for me 


1 yon will take ont. 


22. Naalil ^aAan^Inla' 




Yonr spell for me is removed. 




23. iWts&dje <ahrndlnla* 




Away from yon have taken It. 





me 



24. NIz&go 

Far off 

25. Hozdgo 

Happily 



nast/in 

it has gone. 

nadedi5d&/ 

I will reoover. 
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5lt&ha dlnok^I 

my Interior will be cool. 

tsms&i 

I thall go forth. 

honezk&zigo 

being eool 

29. Do^a^^higo na»&do 

No longer sore may I walk. 

30. Do5ohodiZnigo na^&do 

Impezrlons to pain may I walk. 

31. /San&' nisllngo na«&do 



26. Hoz6go 

Happily 

27. Hoz6go 

Happily 

28. Sit&iiA 

Hy interior 



na^&do 

may I walk. 





MyfeeUngs 


being lively may I walk. 




32. 


DaaZkfda 


kit^go na^&do 






Long ago 


ae it was may I walk. 




33. 


Moz6go 


k68dl/yl/ ^enahot^do 


na^&do 




Happily 


elonds dark reoeiving again 


may I walk. 


34. 


Hozdgo 


na^&do 






Happily 


may I walk. 




35. 


Hozdgo 


5edaLwi/tindo na^&do 






Happily 


having abundant showers may I walk. 




36. 


Hozdgo 


n&nise senahotZMo 


na^&do 




Happily 


growing plants receiving again 


may I walk. 


37. 


Hozdgo 


tSidXtdln keheetf w go 


ntLS&do 




Happily 


pollen its trail 


may I walk. 


38. 


Hozdgo 


na^&do 






Happily 


may I walk. 




39. 


Tas6 


alkldzi aAoni/go 


na^4do 




Thus 


as it nsed to be it having happened 


may I walk. 


40. 


Sltslize 


hozddo 






Before me 


may it be happy. 




41. 


STk^de 


hozddo 






Behind me 


may it be happy. 




42. 


iSiy&de 


hozddo 




• 


Below me 


may it be happy. 




43. 


STkide 


hozddo 






Above me 


may it be happy. 




44. 


sink 


tad/tso hozddo 






Aronnd me 


all may it be happy. 




45. 


Hoz6 


na%as^/in 






Happily 


it is restored. 




46. 


Hozd 


nahastlln 






Happily 


it is restored. 
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n. 



10. 


A"difyiZ 


dacllnl&< . 




dark fog 


doorposts. 


11. 


A"di/yi/ 


bik6 d^e^tin 




Dark fog 


its trail tb« exit. 


12. 


Ni/tsabak& 


yfke dasizini. 




Male rain 


on top standing np. 



(The second part of the prayer is identical with the first part 
except that lines 40 and 41 change places and the lines given 
above take the places of the corresponding lines in part I. The 
concluding lines are said four times instead of twice.) 



THE STORY OP BEK0T/8IDI. 

Bekotsidi and Siin Bearer (T^inihanoai) made all the animals 
while they were sitting together in the same room, — Bekotsidi in 
the north, Tsinihanoai in the south. While the former was mak- 
ing a horse, the latter was making an antelope, and this is why 
the antelope is so much like a horse. It has a mane and no small 
back toes as the deer has. 

Both of the gods sang while they were at work, and this was 
the song that Bekotsidi sang to bless all that he was making. It 
was the first song which he sang at this work. 

%1. Now Bekotsidi, that am I. For them I make. 

2. Now child of Day Bearer am I. For them I make. 

3. Now Day Bearer's beam of blue. For them I make. 

4. Shines on my feet and your feet too. For them I make. 

5. Horses of all kinds now increase. For them I make. 

6. At my finger's tips and yours. For them I make. 

7. Beasts of all kinds now increase. For them I make. 

8. The bluebirds now increase. For them I make. 

9. Soft goods of all kinds now increase. For them I make. 

10. Now with the pollen they increase. For them I make. 

11. Increasing now, they will last forever. For them I make. 

12. In old age wandering on the trail of beauty. For them I 

make. 

13. To form them fair, for them I labor. For them I make. 
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After he had made the animals, he sang another song the re- 
frain of which is **Ka< hadzidildL^ now they are made.'* As the 
animals began to breed, he sang another song appropriate to this, 
and when they were multiplying abundantly, he sang a fourth 
song, the burden of which was Kean&dildzl^i, which means, they 
are multiplying. 

While Day Bearer was making the horse and domestic sheep, 
B6kot5idi was making antelope and bighorn. While Day Bearer 
was making a goat, B^kot^idi was making a cow. While the for- 
mer was making a deer, the latter was making an elk. Then Day 
Bearer began to make a mule and B^kot^Idi began to make a 
donkey, and the former said: ''I shall stop with this; I shall 
make no more." But B^kot^idi said, **I shall continue my 
work." Then he made the jack-rabbit, the small rabbit, the 
prairie-dog, the wood-rat, and many more animals.^' 

No pictures were drawn of B^kotwdi and no one masquerades 
in his form. His appearance is not known.^' 

Pour songs and no more belong to this tale. If you want a 
fine horse, sing the second and third songs, say a prayer, and you 
will get the horse. In your prayer specify the color and kind of 
a horse you desire. It will come to you from the house of Day 
Bearer. 

The name B^kot^idi signifies **He tries to catch it." He got 
his name while he was out hunting. An indecent story is told to 
account for this. 

The first iron-gray horse was made of turquoise, the first red 
(sorrel) horse of red stone (cameliant), the first black horse of 
cannel coal, the first white horse of white shell, and the first pie- 
bald horse of haliotis shell. So horses are now, according to their 
color, called after the different substances of which the first horses 
were made. Thus the Navahoes speak of doS'^ii lin (turquoise or 
gray horse), b4st«ili lin (red stone or sorrel horse), b&ss^i lin 
(cannel coal or black horse), yotkai lin (haliotis or spotted horse). 

The hoofs of the first horse were made of tae' hadihomge, or 
mirage stone, a stone on which paints are ground. Such stones 

^ HsLtkli Natl6i does not know in what order these small animals were 
made, and does not know if Bekotsidi made snakes and fish. 

** Esitili Natl6i does not know where he lives; but thinks he dwells either 
in the sky or in Estsdnatlehi 's house in the western ocean. 
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are added to earth from six sacred mountains to form their most 
potent medicine. A shaman will not treat a diseased horse with- 
out this. It is used, too, when they pray for increase of stock and 
increase of wealth. 

TEXT AND INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION. 



SONG A. 

PRELUDE. 



E'ya 
EfyeL 

1. K^i 

Now 

2. K^t 

Now 



aiya 
aiya 



6ya 
6ya 



B6kot5ldi 

B^kotfidi 

T^nhanoai 

Day Bearer 



aiya 
aiya 

kQi 

now 



ai 
ai 



eena 
BaAat^idn^^ 

For them I make. 



^1 
I 

big6 

his son 



nl^Jin 

am. 



now 



SI 
I 



BaAat^idUS^ 

For them I make* 

nl^fin'go 



am. 



BaAat^idtl^^ 

For them I make. 



3. K^ 

Now 

4. 8fk6 

My feet 

5. Lin 

Horses 

6. Saa. 

My hands 

7. Dlai 

Animals 

8. KQ.t 

Now 

9. Ttidi 

Soft goods 

10. K^t 

Now 

11. K6a* 



now 

k^i 



bitWl(el) 

his beams 

nik^ 

your feet 

i& 



now 



nU& 



More and 
more 



T^inhanoai 

Day Bearer 

la^& 

ends of 

a/^asai 

of aU kinds 

laf& 

ends of 

aZfasai 

of all kinds now 

ay&^ doTI^^d k^.^ 

birds bine now 

aZ^asai k^,^ 2a 

of all kinds now 

bl^aditdin bT/ Ja 

its pollen with 

nadndi:i''^i k^^ 

are increasing now 



BaAat^idn^^ 

For them I make. 



dott^rigo 

bine. 

niti BaAat^idil^^ 

ran into. For them I make. 

nadildzl^^i Ba^t^idU^^ 

are inoreaslng. For them I make. 

niti BaAat^idll^^ 



now yt>nr hands ran into. For them I make. 

k^.^ /a uadlldzl^^i BaAat^idU^^ 



are increasing. 

IsL nadlldzl^^i 

are increasing. 

nadlldd^si 

are increasing. 

nadlldsA'si 

are increasing. 

d6ni*dInS5 

they will last 
forever. 

12. K^t s&an nagai k^,^ blk6 %0£6ni. 

Now in old age wandering now its trail beantifol. 

13. Tentingo" la baanlrf^ Ba^atsidll^^ 

To make them for them I do it. For them I make, 

well 

Baana^l^^i 

For them I make. 

''The anther was uncertain aboat this word. An informant has suggested dantingo, 
"several paths." 



For them I make. 

BaAat^idil^5 

For them I make. 

BaAat^idll^^ 

For them I make. 

BaAat^idll^^ 

For them I make. 

BaAat^idll^^ 

For them I make. 

BaAat^idU^^ 

For them I make. 



REFRAIN. 



en 



an 



etc. 
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PROTECTION SONG. 

(To be song on going into battle.) 

I. 

Now, Slayer of the Alien Gods, among men am I. 

Now among the alien gods with weapons of magic am 

Rubbed with the summits of the mountains, 

Now among the alien gods with weapons of magic am 

Now upon the beautiful trail of old age, 

Now among the alien gods with weapons of magic am 

II. 

Now, Offspring of the Water, among men am I. 

Now among the alien gods with weapons of magic am 

Rubbed with the water of the summits, 

Now among the alien gods with weapons of magic am 

Now upon the beautiful trail of old age, 

Now among the alien gods with weapons of magic am 

III. 

Now, Lightning of the Thunder, among men am I. 

Now among the alien gods with weapons of magic am 

Rubbed with the summit of the sky, 

Now among the alien gods with weapons of magic am 

Now upon the beautiful trail of old age, 

Now among the alien gods with weapons of magic am 



IV. 

Now, Altsodoniglehi, among men am I. 

Now among the alien gods with weapons of magic am 

Rubbed with the summits of the earth. 

Now among the alien gods with weapons of magic am 

Now upon the beautiful trail of old age. 

Now among the alien gods with weapons of magic am 
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TEXT AND INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION. 



I. 

PRBLUDB. 




/Siuah&^e nag^ nag^e 


aim k^t 


bn&sa 


My thoQchU nin. Allen fodt, alien codt 


weapons now I walk among 

them. 


A^yeyeyeyahai* 




fl 


(Meaninfflett). 






1. K^i Nay^nCzgani si 


nlslin nH&^ 




Now N«7to«asani I 


am people among. 




nag6e uag66 alfli k^*^ bl^&^a 




alien godt, alien godt, weapons now among them I 

walk. 




2. DzIZ Aotsl's 


tsl'^da hwez^ani^a' 


Moontaint tops of 


truly I am rubbed with. 


nag^e nag^e alfli 


kat hU&SH, 




alien gods. alien gods, weapons 


now among them I walk. 




3. K^t 8&an uagal k^.^ 


bik^ hoedni si 


nlslln 


Now in old age wandering now 


iU traU beautiful I 


am. 


nag6e nag^ alili 


kQi hliksa 




alien gods alien gods weapons 


now among them I walk. 


IT. 

1. KQ,t Tdbadnst^ini si 


nlslln n!/a* 




Now T6badri8t«ini I 


am, among them 




nag^e nag^e alUi kQi hliksa. 




alien gods, alien gods weapons now among them I walk. 




2. T6' Aotsl's tsi'da hwezfooito' 




Water tops of truly I am mbbed with. 




nag^e nag6e alili 


k^^ bl^&^a 




alien gods, alien gods weapons 


now among them I walk. 




3. K^ 8&an nagai k^^ 


bik^ hozdni si 


nlslln 


Now in old age wandering now 


its beautiful I 
traU 


am 


nag^e nag^e alili 


k^e bl^a 




alien gods, alien gods weapons 


now among them I walk. 




m. 






1. K^ BSlIncUIiiotn^ si 


nlslln ulik' 




Now Belindjdnotlis I 


am among them. 




nag^e nag^e alfli 


k^ hlt&ssL 




alien goda, alien gods weapons 


now among them I walk. 
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2. Ya 

Sky 



hotsVB 

top of 



nag^e nag^e 

•lion foda, alltn gods 



tsl^da hwez^anffa* 

tnilj I am nibbed with. 

ami 

weapont 



k^t hlt&sa 

now amonc them I walk. 



3. EQi 8&an nagal 

Now in old age wandmrlnc 



nag6e 

alien godt, 



nag^ 

alien gods 



now 

aim 

weapons 



1. E^^ A^tsodoniglehi 

Now Altaodonii^ehi 



IV. 

si 

I 



Dag6e 

alien gods. 



• t 



2. Ni' 

Karth 



iiagi6e 

alien gods. 



nag^e 

alien gods 

Aotsl^'s 

top of 

nag^e 

alien gods 



aim 

weapons 

tsi'da 

traly 

aim 

weapons 



3. K^i 8&an nagal k^^ 

Now in old age wandering, now 



uag6e 

alien gods. 



nag^e 

alien gods 



aim 

weapons 



bik^ hozdni si nislln 

its trail beantifnl I am. 

kQi hltiLSR 

now among them I walk. 



nlslln nlt&' 

am, among them. 

kQi hlt&sei 

now among them I walk. 

hwez/anita* 

I am nibbed with. 

bU&sa 

among them I walk. 

hozdni si nislln 

beantifnl I am, 

hlt&Sh 



now 
Itotnll 



k9i 



now among them I walk. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Eato is a Porno word meaning lake. The word in another 
form, CahtOy has been used as the name of a valley and former 
postof fiee and stage station near the center of Mendocino county, 
California. Powers* used the name (improperly coupled with 
Porno) for the inhabitants of this valley. As here used it also 
includes all other Athapascans on the upper drainage of the 
South fork of Eel river south of Blue rock on the overland stage 
road and of Red mountain on the western and main tributary of 
this stream.* Since these people spoke the same dialect and any 
political grouping of their villages which may have existed has 
disappeared, it seems unnecessary to continue the distinction 
made by Powers between Kai and Kato Pomo. This distinction 
seems to have arisen from wrong information given him con- 
ceming the language spoken in this region. It is true that many 
of the people are nearly bilingual, but their proper dialect as 
given in the following texts is unmixed Athapascan, distinct to 
a considerable degree from Wailaki. 

It is expected that some account of their cidture and early 
treatment by Spanish and American settlers wiU be published 
in the future. They are now reduced to about 150 souls, most 
of whom are living near their old homes. They find employment 
in the town of Laytonville and on the surrounding farms. They 
are soon to be placed on a tract of land purchased for them by 
the federal government in Long valley. 

Their friendly contact with their Pomo neighbors to the south 
and their necessary, if unwilling, contact with the Tuki peoples 
to the east and west resulted in considerable assimilation, un- 
doubtedly mutual, in matters of folklore and culture. The myths 
and tales here presented differ considerably from a much larger 
body of similar material gathered from the Wailaki to the north- 
east of them. They have in common the myths of the origin of 

1 Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. Ill, pp. 150-5, 1877. 

2 A map showing the location and grouping of their former villages, 
numbering more than 50, is in preparation. 
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fire and the sun, but these are also common to much of this re- 
gion. Their stories of creation and the deluge are quite different. 
The Wailaki claim that Nagaitcho, so important among the Kato, 
is no god of theirs. They do recognize the Thunders as super- 
natural brothers, but do not seem to give them so much of a place 
as do the Kato. Many of the minor incidents, especially those 
connected with Coyote, are found among both peoples. 

The dialect of the Eato, while distinctly Athapascan, is de- 
cidedly different from Hupa. A Hupa man listened to the story- 
telling and general conversation for several days without being 
able to recognize more than a few words. It differs less mark- 
edly from the Wailaki, although the general pronunciation is 
strange enough to occasion some difficulty in understanding other- 
wise common words. Each of these dialects has many peculiar 
nouns and verb forms which must be learned before conversation 
is practicable between them. 

The texts were collected in the late spring and early summer 
of 1906 from Bill Ray (PL 9). He is between 60 and 65 years 
of age. He knows only the myths and tales here given, as he 
claims ; and many of these are fragmentary and probably some- 
what changed from their primitive form. Especial attention is 
called to the account of his personal experience of a supernatural 
sort (Text XXXVII), which he first gave voluntarily in English 
and repeated later in his own language. In the translations 
placed together after the texts an attempt has been made to pre- 
sent a general interpretation rather than an exact rendering. 

Many grammatical notes with frequent references to Hupa 
forms occurring in preceding volumes of this series have been 
given. It is the intention to publish an account of the phonetic 
and morphological structure of this dialect. If the uncertain 
conditions of human life and labor make this impossible, these 
notes and references may render these texts more available for 
linguistic study. 

Dr. Edward Sapir gave assistance in some of the phonetic 
difficulties of this paper, for which acknowledgment is here made. 
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KEY TO SOUNDS. 

a as in father. 

ai as in aisle. 

^ nearly as in but, alternating with a. 

e as in net. 

^ as in they, but lacking the vanish. 

^ as in err. 

i as in in ; not common. 

I as in pique. 

5 as in note. 

t approaching u in but, alternating with i. 

u as in rule. 

y as in yes. 

w as in will ; not common. 

w a surd w found final in the syllable after an aspirated k. 

1 as in let. 

L an unvoiced sound made with the tip of the tongue against 
the teeth, the breath being allowed to escape rather freely 
between one side of the tongue and the back upper teeth.* 

L nearly like the preceding, but the sides of the tongue are held 
more firmly against the back teeth, resulting in a harsher 
sound preceded by a complete stop.* 

m as in met. 

n as in net. 

n as ng in sing. 

h nearly as in English. 

s as in sit. 



s For a detailed description of L, L, t' and k' (k.) as they occur in Hupa 
see pp. 10-15, this Tolnme. A similar treatment of Kato sounds is in prep- 
aration. 
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z as in lizard. 

c as sh in shall. 

j as z in azure. 

G a voiced velar continuant, as final g in German words like 
Tag. 

b as in bit. 

d a sonant stop with the tongue on the teeth, nearly as in Span- 
ish. The sonancy begins with the release of the tongue. 

t a surd stop in the position of the last. The release of the 
tongue is followed by a definite aspiration similar to but 
somewhat stronger than that heard in accented syllables 
of English and Qerman. 

t' a surd in the position of the preceding, but noticeably unas- 
pirated to an English-hearing ear. This sound resembles 
those which have been called **fortis'' or ** exploded" in 
other American languages. Its pecidiarity is due to suc- 
tion produced at the glottis at or after the release. 

g a sonant stop of varying positions on the hard and soft pal- 
ates according to the vowel with which it is associated. 

k a surd stop corresponding in position to the last. It is 
strongly aspirated. 

k' a surd in the position of the preceding, but unaspirated like 
t'. 

q a velar, unaspirated surd stop. 

dj an affricative, sonant toward its close ; similar to j in juice. 

tc a surd corresponding to the last. It is aspirated. 

tc' a surd similar to the last but unaspirated. 

' used after a vowel to indicate strong aspiration. 

« the glottal stop. 

The phonetic division of the words into syllables is indicated 
by a slight space. 
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I.— THE COMING OF THE EABTH. 

t5* tesyai* ya«n!* t5 c6nk^ Len«ai«* ya«ni ne^ 

Water | went | they nj. | Waters | well | met, | they ny. | Land 

nd5«*** ya«ni t5 can!" liakt(7dM« ts'flsnd*" nd5« 2 
was not I they lay. | Water | only | then, | mountains | were not, 

ya«nl se" nd5« ya«iil tcfln" nd5« ya«ni L5' 



they say. | Stones | were not, | they say. | Trees | were not, | they say. 

Grass 

nd6« ya«ni t5nai" nd5« ya«ni intce*** nd6« ya«n! 4 
was not, I they say. | Fish | were not, | they say. | Deer | were not, | they say. 

ge8tc5*^ nd5« ya«n! ndnl" nd5« ya«ni butted** 
Elk I were not, | they say. | Grinlies | were not, | they say. | Panthers 

nd5« ya«ni yicts*® nd5« ya«n! d51i nd5« ya«ni 6 

were not, | they say. | Wolres | were not, | they say. | Bears | were not, | 

they say. 

nanec" teLk^t ya«iil ndnl teLkut ya«ni bdttcd 

People I were washed away, | they say. | GriszUes | were washed away, | they 

say. I Panthers 

«A monosyllabie noun eommon to nearly all Athapascan languages, 
m, 14. 

sA prefix te-, distribution; modal prefix s; root -ya -yai, to go. Cf. 
m, 213. 

• A quotatiye used in myths and tales, made from the root -ni-n, "to 
speak" (m, 244), and the plural prefix ya< (III, 99). 

t The eommon root e((fi, good (ef . Hupa hiodfi, m, 201) and a suffix 
•k', with the force of "manner." 

• The prefix Le- (HE, 44) ; modal prefix n; and root -'ai' -'a', "to have 
position" (in, 205). 

• A monosyllabic noun (m, 13). 

10 The negatiye prefix and adverbial particle d5 used as a verbal root, 
and the modal element n indicating completed action (m, 95). 

11 Cf. the equivalent Hupa humane (in, 337). 
"Has the root -nd«, "to be vertical" (III, 247). 
isCf. Hupa tse (m, 14). 

i*Cf. Hupa kifi (HI, 14). 

16 A generic word meaning "fish," apparently made of t5 "water" and 
the root -nai "to go" (HI, 242). 

!• Common to all the southern portion of this division of the Atha- 
pascan. 

17 Has the common augmentative suffix -ted (III, 17). 

18 In most dialects it means black bear, not grizzly. 

i^The augmentative; compare bdts "wildcat" with the diminutive 
suffix and Hupa min ditc (III, 18) where the nasal of the stem appears. 

20 The stem yfc without the diminutive suffix is common in other dia- 
lects as the name of this animal. 

31 This noun evidently originally meant "human, not animal." It 
now is used to mean "Indian, not European." 
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teLkut ya«m intce* teLkut ya«m tc'sitcun ndo« 

were washed away, | they say. | Deer | were washed away, | they say. | Coy- 
otes I were not, 

2 ya«nl hakirdun^ datcan« nd6« ya«ni bdstclo ndo« 

they say, | then. | Bavens | were not, | they say. | Owls | were not, 

ya«ni tc'untWtstsetcin ndo« ya«ni tc'ussai* nd6« 

they say. | Buzzards | were not, | they say. | Chicken-hawks | were not, 

4 ya«ni seLtc'oi nd6« ya«ni tcaLni nd5« ya«ni 

they say. | Herons | were not, | they say. | Varied robins ( f ) | were not, | 

they say. 

ductco" nd6« ya«ni ductc nd6« ya«m tc'ussai*- 

Grouse | were not, | they say. | Quails | were not, | they say. | Bluejays 

6 tcin" nd6« ya«ni nakeits nd5« ya'ni b^tcbul" 
were not, | they say. | Ducks | were not, | they say. | YeUow-hanuners 

ndo* ya«ni tc'untyac ndo« ya«ni tcibbowitc nd6« 

were not, | they say. | Condors | were not, | they say. | Screech owls | were not, 

8 ya«m tcuntc'gltco nd6« ya«ni tcun niiL tcunts n- 

they say. | Woodcocks | were not, | they say. | Woodpeckers | were not, 

d5« ya«ni naco^k'a nd6« ya«ni tcitcwatc nd6« 

they say. | Bobins | were not, | they say. | (A bird) | were not, 

10 ya«m hakwdun* tc'olaki nd5« ya«m hakirdun< 

they say. | Then | meadow-larks | were not, | they say. | Then 

seedQntc ndo< ya'ni hakirdiin^ tcuntcbaa ndo< 

sparrow-hawks { were not, | they say. | Then | woodpeckers | were not, 

12 ya«ni hakirdun* b^ck'ai* nd6« ya«m haktrdun« 

they say. | Then | seagulls | were not, | they say. | Then 

tkactco ndo« ya«ni cle« nd6« ya«ni hakii7dfiu« 

pelicans | were not, | they say. | Orioles | were not, | they say. | Then 

14 seL tcdn dun nl nd6« ya«ni k'ai«ts'etc nd6« ya«ni 
mocking-birds | were not, | they say. | Wrens | were not, | they say. 

d ji dun g5 yantc tc'6' nd6« ya«ni haktrdun« datc^n«tc 

Busset-back thrushes, | black-birds, | were not, | they say. | Then | crows 

16 nd6« ya«ni hakirdun^ tclelintc nd6« ya«ni bus- 
were not, I they say. | Then | humming-birds | were not, | they say | (A 

small owl) 

buntc nd6« ya«ni hakirddnc t'ebul nd6« ya«ni 

were not, | they say. | Then | curlews | were not, | they say. 



s2The augmentative, compare ddctc ''quail." 
28 Cf. Hupa kistaitcwifi (I, 138, 9). 
2*Cf. Hupa mintcuwmil (I, 113, 12). 
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hakii7dun« seLtciindfinnl nd6« ya«ni natc'aitc ndo* 

Then | mocking-birds | were not, | they saj. | Swallows | were not, 

ya«m ban sits nd5« ya«iil hakirdun« tc'olaki nd5« 2 

they saj. | Sandpipers | were not, | thej say. | Then | meadow-larks | were not, 

ya«m hakt(;dM< Lts5gun" ndd* ya«nl hakwdfln* 
they say. | Then | foxes | were not, | they say. | Then 

butc nd5« ya«iil hakirdM^ sLs" nd6« ya«ni haku?- 4 

wild-cats I were not, | they say. | Then | otters | were not, | they say. | Then 

dun* sa'tc*^ nd5« ya«m haktrdM« gestcd nd5« 

minks | were not, | they say. | Then | elks | -were not, 

ya<ni haktrdM« k'untagits dataits nd5« ya«ni 6 

they say. | Then | jack-rabbits, | grey squirrels | were not, | they say. 

haku^dun' sins ndo< ya<ni haktrdunf gactcokVut- 

Then | ground-squirrels | were not, | they say. | Then | red squirrels 

kwiyagits** nd5« ya«m hakirdun« siUsuntc nd5« 8 

were not, | they say. | Then | chipmunks | were not, 

ya«nl haktrdM* LonLgai** nd6« ya«ni hakirdun« 

they say. | Then | woodrats | were not, | they say. | Then 

naLtonts*® nd5« ya«m haktrdun* L6n tc ge« nectc" 10 

kangaroo-rats | were not, | they say. | Then | 'Mong-eared mice" 

nd6« ya«n! haktrdun« tc'laki nd5« ya«m haktr- 
were not, | they say. | Then | sapsuckers | were not, | they say. | Then 

dun« kwlyint nd6« ya«m haktrdiin^ kaikSslutc 12 

pigeons | were not, | they say. | Then | (a bird) 

ndd* ya«nl hakirdiin« stc'uggijats ndo« ya«ni 

were not, | they say. | Then | warblers | were not, | they say. 

hakt(7dM« ka'" nd5« ya«ni hakirdM« deL nd6« u 
Then | geese | were not, | they say. | Then | cranes | were not, 



MCk>ntains the stem Ltsd ''blue" (III, 203). 

S0 Ck)mmon to many dialects. 

s^With stem sa' and diminutive suffix -tc; the corresponding augmen- 
tative is sa' tc5 ''fisher." 

88 The stem gae "yew," the augmentative -ted used of the redwood, 
k'wflt', "upon," and an uncertain verb form. 

^•The common stem L5n "small rodent" and Lgai "white." 

so Probably the verb "jump around" (III, 267) and the diminutive 
sufix. 

" The stem L6n "rodent," tc'ge* "ear," nes "long," and the diminu- 
tive -tc 

98 The corresx>onding Hupa word xa disappeared about a generation 
ago. American Anthropologist N. S., Vol. 3, p. 208. 
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ya«m hakirdun* nagSltcIk" nd6« ya«m hakwduh^ 
they say. { Then | (a bird) | were not, | thej say. | Then 

2 main nd6« ya«ni haktrdun* wanuntci«" nd6« ya«ni 

weasels | were not, | they say. { Then | wind | was not, | they say. 

hakirdun« yas nd5« ya«nl hak«?dun« 165 nd6« 

Then | snow | was not, | they say. | Then | frost | was not, 

4 ya'ni haktrdun* tfltbul** nd6« ya«ni hakii7dun« do- 

they say. | Then | rain | was not, | they say. | Then | it didn't thunder, 

naitget ya«nl hakirdun* tcflndShiit" dotc'dunni*^ 

they say. { Then | trees were not when | it didn't thunder, 

6 ya«ni dotc'ttiilk'uc ya«ni hakt<?dM« a' ndo« 
they say. | It didn't lighten, | they say. | Then | clouds | were not, 

ya«ni yistot nd6« ya«m don5tc5ke ya«ni g6yani« 
they say. | Fog | was not, | they say. | It didn't appear, | they say. | Stars 

8 nd5« ya«ni tea kwoL gel«** ya«m 
were not, | they say. | It was veiy dark, | they say. 

ca'* n do hut di*^ ne« nunflsdukk'e^^ ya«iii 

Sun I was not when | this | earth | got up, | they say, 

10 tlde^* ntcaa** nes dlda«un** qaL" ya«ni kwiin- 

its horn | large | long. | From the north | it walked | they say. | Deep 



s<The latter part of the word is probably the stem Ltok "red." 

s« Contains the prefix wa- ''through" (m, 44) and the root -tei "to 

blow" (m, 274). The wind blows only when one of the four doors 

of the great world house is left open. 

3bA verb "to fall in drops" containing the root -biil, cf. Hupa -meL 

-mil -miL (in, 240). 

86 stem tc6n "tree" contracted with nd5 and suflbc -hdt "when." 

87 Hlas root -n •ni, * * to speak, to make a noise, ' ' which is always pre- 
ceded by d when agent is not human. In Hupa a dental stop generally 
precedes in any case (III, 196). The prefix tc'- of the second syllable is 
used in this dialect of subjects unknown or at least unmentioned. 

38 tea is either an adverb or a prefix meaning "very" or "entirely"; 
the root -gel' "to become dark" is probably identical with Hupa -weL -wil 
-wiL (III, 224). 

80 Cf. Hupa hira (I, 104, 10). 

«o A demonstrative. Cf. Hupa ded and hai de (III, 31). 

«i Cf. Hupa in nas diik ka ei (I, 114, 16; III, 280). 

42 The possessive prefix 5- or u- is found in both the Northern and 
Southern Divisions of the Athapascan but is not usual in the Pacific 
Division. 

4«Cf. Hupa nikkyad (HI, 201). 

«« Cf. Hupa yidatcin (I, 103, 6). The Eato use different demonstrative 
prefixes. Directions are always given with regard to whether movement is 
toward or from the speaker. Toward the north is di de*. 

45 Cf. Hupa root -qal (HI, 284). 
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sat** hihenn^ta*^ tldice* hai n5tc'tt5«** ya«iii 
it went places | its shoulder | there | water reached | they say. 

kwiintdckata kagfinn^** ya«ni ya« guttle ya«ni 2 

Shallow places | it came out, | they say. | It looked up | they say. 

yida«un t5 y66nha« yiLsflt ya«iil ne«L«ut nfln- 

From the north | water | yonder | broke | they say. | Earth middle | it came 

when 

yahut'® didflk* canyehM ya«guttgfic ya«ni ne« 4 

east I sun under | it looked np | they say. | Earth 

ntcaGt^lit bagiiniin" kundfints" ya«gfittguc ya«ni 
getting large when | coast | near | it looked np | they say. 

dinuk'" nesdun ya«giittgiic ya«iii tide* k'wiit' 6 
South I far | it looked up | they say. | Its horn | on 

15 oa 8«^** ya«n! Lba«iinha«** tide* Lba«Mha« 

moss I was | they say. | Both sides | its horn, | both sides 

t5Ga ya«iil ntcao nfinkwlye** di q%L ya«nl yi- 

moss I they say, | large. | Underground | this | walked | they say, | from 

the north. 

da«<in ySyinuk'" nestin" ya«nl nagaitcd" k'wut' 

Far south | it lay down | they say. | Nagaitco | on it 

ts'sin ya«m kwiiLgiiL ya«nl 10 

stood I they say. | It carried him | they say. 



«« Cf. Hupa xdn sa difi, "deep water place/' a Tillage (1, 13). 

«7 Cf. Hupa root -na -nauio (III, 242). The suffix ta' is plural in mean- 
ing, -ddfi being used for the singular. 

«8 Prefix n5- limit of motion (UI, 53), and the root -td* "water'' (III, 
267). 

«• Prefix ka- "up, out of," cf. Hupa xa- (III, 56). The g of the second 
pliable is equivalent to Hupa w, modal prefix (III, 100). 

so As in Hupa tes ya is employed of setting out and nfin ya (Hupa nin ya) 
of arriying. 

Bi The first element, ba', seems to mean "border." 

^2 The diminutive suffix and kfin dfin, the equivalent of Hupa xfin difi 
(I, 170, 13). 

"Cf. Hupa yinfik (I, 112, 8). 

54 Modal prefix s and root -'an. Cf. Hupa sa an (III, 206, 8). 

5B Cf. Hupa iL man (III, 328) ; L or iL has a reciprocal force, compare 
iL de "sisters of each other" (III, 14) ; ba*, see note 51; ha* is used after 
d5 "not" and numerals with the sense of "even" or "only" (cf. Hupa 
he in dd he ya iL kit "they did not catch," I, 102, 3). 

59 The f^t syllable is equivalent to Hupa nin (m, 13), which seems 
to be a derived or related form of ne' mentioned above. 

»TCf. Hupa ydyidfikka, "far east" "Orleans" (I, 265, 3). 

58 Cf. Hupa tcin nes ten (III, 266) ; the prefix ne- is used when the 
assuming of the position is in mind; to be in the position is expressed 
by stifi. 

50 The moon is called nagai "traveler," but it is probable that a 
Hupematural "great traveler" is meant here and not the moon. 
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yinflk' nunyaduD 6si« c6«tc'letelit conk' U8l« 

South I it came where | its head | he was going to fix when | well | its 

head 

2 n6«ac®® ya«ni Letcba*^ 5na«takkut n6«n«^ ya«m 

he placed, | they say. | Grey clay | its eyes between | he placed | they say. 

tlde«k'wut' n6«n«an ya«ni Letcba La« ude«k'wut' 

Its horn on | he placed | they say | grey clay. | Other | its horn on 

4 Letc ba no«n «^n ya« ni L6' kaL gai ka giim me*^ ya« ni 

grey clay | he put | they say. | White reeds | he gathered | they say. 

U8i« dak 'wilt' n6«n«^ ya«ni k'wflt' Letc nolai ya«ni 

Crown of its head on | he put | they say. | On it | earth | he put | they say. 

6 L6' Ltso 68!«dak'wiit' natguL«a« ya«nl tcun natgiiL«a< 

Blue grass | crown of its head on | he stood up | they say. | Trees I he 

stood up 

ya«m tsl* natguL«a«*' ya«ni tlsi«k'wut' begeckeoe** 

they say. | Brush | he stood up | they say, | its head on. | '<I am finishing/' 

8 tc'in ya«ni dik'wiit' usi'k'wut' ts'iisn5« ole yooiiha* t5 

he said | they say. | ' ' This on, | its head on | mountain | let be. | Tender j 

water 

niln ylL tsuL bun tc'in ya«nl ts'usno* din* ya«ni 

shall break against it,'' | he said | they say. | Mountain | became | they say. 

10 ts'!« kal«a«^ ya«ni 5si«k'wut' seuyacts n6«n«^n- 

Brush I camQ up | they say. | Its head on | stone small | he had put 

kw^*' ya«m se iilletelit ntcao Gsi* gestcd ya«ni 

they say. | Stones | were becoming when | large, | its head | elk | they say, 

12 ngfindo* ya«nl c6«gIlaoe*^ tc'in ya«ni ka« dide« 

was not, I they say. | "I am fixing it," | he said, | they say. | ''Well, | north 



«o Cf. Hupa nd auio in dd no auio (I, 259,^6). 

•lit has the root -ba, which is found in Hupa as -mai in dilmai 
*'gray" (I, 283, 8). 

«3 The root is -be ' ' to coUect. ' ' The second syllable normally ends 
in n, which has nasalized the b and then itself been assimilated to the 
labial position. 

•sCf. Hupa nadfiwifia (I, 197, 5 and m, 203-5). This is transitive, 
as is shown by L of the third syllable. 

e«Cf. Hupa root -xe -xfi, "to finish" (III, 252). The g of the final 
syllable is connected with the €i of the Hupa form of the root. 

«5 Prefix ka-, "out, up"; la modal prefix; root -'a*, **to have position." 
Cf. Hupa xala with the same meaning (I, 121, 11). 

••The last syllable is a suffix indicating that the result of the act, 
not the act itself, was observed. 

•TCf. Hupa root -lau -la -lu -le, "to do something" (m, 230). The 
g of the fin^ syllable is connected with the €i in the Hupa root. 
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nahecda** c6«6cle' tgama** hide* tc'in ya«m yd- 

I wiU go I I wUl fix it I along shore | north/' | he said | they say. | Far 

north 

yide« nahestya^* ya«ni 5na nacda tc'in ya«ni 2 
he started back | they say. | ''Around it | I wiU go/' | he said | they say. 

ySkwit'flkiT c6«6cle' tc'in ya«ni dt'iikM? c5«tc'lla 

''Far above | I wiU fix it," | he said | they say. | Above | he fixed it, 

ya«m nc5ne c5«gilaget tc'in ya«ni St'ukir 4 
they say. | "Good | I made it/' | he said | they say. | Above 

yoyinflk' nahestyahiit se natguL«a« ya«ni tcun ka- 

f ar south | he went back when | stones | he stood up | they say. | Trees | 

grow up 

l«a« tc'istcin^* ya«ni ts1« kal«a« tc'istcin ya«ni 6 
he made | they say. | Brush | grow up | he made | they say. 

ts'usnS* nateL«a« ya«ni t5 otcina" ne« natguL«a« 

Mountains | he stood up | they say. | Water | in front of | ground I he 

stooa up 

y a« nl 8 

they say. 

kwihiL^ii 
It is finished. 

n.— CBEATION. 

se gfindl ya«ni se setclts^* tc'ttegiinni ya«ni 

Bock I was old | they say, | rock | sandstone. | It thundered | they say 

diduk' tc'ttegunni ya«ni diniik' tc'ttegiinni ya«nl 10 

east. I It thundered | they say | south. | It thundered | they say 

dlse« tc'ttegiinn! ya«ni dlde« se gundl cfLdiUle 
west. I It thundered | they say | north. | "Bock | is old | we will fix it" 

tc'in ya«m n^ka« nagaitcd tc'enes yoyidflk' 6- 12 

he said | they say, | two | Nagaitco, | Tcines. | "Far above | beyond it 

tus'* tc'endlkut tc'in ya«nl tc'eiLtcM ya«ni ya' 
we stretch it" | he said | they say. | They stretched it | they say. | Sky 



•8 The h of the second syllable is found in Navajo in similar verbs, 
but does not appear in Hupa. 

«o Cf. Hupa tfi wim m& (I, 252, 5). 

TOCf. Hupa nates dlyai (I, 97, 17). 

TiCf. Hupa tcistcwen, "he made" (I, 336, 8; m, 276). 

73 Cf. Hupa mitctcifia (I, 96, 9; m, 342). 

t*Cf. Hupa x5n tcQio dit tcetc where the final syllable means "rough" 
(I, 150, 1). 

T4Cf. Hupa mittis (HE, 341). 
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kVunnagai ya«ni se ntcao natg£iL«a« ya«ni dl- 
on it he walked | they say. | Bock | large | he stood up | they say, | south. 

2 nuk' dise* se natguL«a« ya«ni ntcao nes dide« 
West I rock | he stood up | they say, | large, | taU. | North 

natguL«a« ya«ni se ntcao nes diduk' natguL«a« 
he stood up | they say | rock | large, | tall. | East | he stood up 

4 ya«ni se kwuni^n co«tc'illa ya«ni tunnH" tunni 

they say | rock. | All | he fixed | they say, | road. | Boads 

c6«tc'illa ya«ni dide« tiinni c6«tc'illa ya«ni dl- 

he fixed | they say. | North | road | he fixed | they say. | ^' South 

6 nuk' tcun dobfin tc'in ya«ni kitdaye^* c^n La- 
trees I will not be" | he said | they say. | "Flowers | only | will be many" 

mM" tc'in ya«ni tac^ watc'amun tc'in ya«ni 
he said | they say. | "Where | hole through will bef" | he said | they say. 

8 haida«un watc'^ tc'istcin ya«ni a^bM ntcao wa- 

From the north | hole through | he made | they say. | For clouds | large | 

hole through 

tc'^ tc'istcin ya«ni diduk' yistStbiin watc'an 
he made | they say. | East | for fog | hole 

10 tc'istcin ya«ni dise« haisinM a' tajbiin dise« a' 
he made | they say | west. | ' ' From the west | clouds | will go, | west | clouds 

tajbundja< tc'in ya«ni kebiU c6«tc'illa ya«ni se- 

will go" I he said | they say. | Knife | he fixed | they say. | For rocks 

12 bun c6« tc'illa ya«ni kebiil nL<its c6«tc'illa ya«ni 
he fixed it | they say. | Knife | stout | he fixed | they say. 

d^ntecamM tc'in ya«nl dide« tiinyac^* tc'in ya«- 

"How will it bef" | he said | they say. | "North | you go" | he said | they 

say. 

14 ni dinuk' taca«^* ci tc'in ya«ni dan« beniLke«e 

"South I I go I I" I he said | they say. | "Already | I have finished" 

tc'in ya«nl se nuLtcut tc'in ya«ni dide« nahfm- 

he said | they say. | "Bock | you stretch" | he said | they say, | "north." | 

' ' You must untie it 



76 Cf. Hupa tin (I, 102, 8) where the second syllable found in most 
dialects does not appear. 

TeCf. Hupa na kit te it dai ye, "it blossoms again" (I, 364, 3; III, 
254). 

77 Note the effect of an n which has disappeared after converting 
b into m. 

78 Equivalent to Hupa tifi yautr. 
7»Cf. Hupa -hwa (HI, 248). 
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a bun dise* tc'in ya«nl diduk' nahacg^t ci tc'in 
west" I he said I they say. | "East | I wiU untie it | I" | he said 

ya« ni di c^ a' bfin tc 'in ya« ni nan Lut*® de k 'a 2 

they say. | ''What | cloud wiU be" | he said | they say. | "Burn around I 

here'' 

tc 'in ya« nl nas Lut y a« nl a' biin ca' na« te' s *fis k '^n 

he said | they say. | He burned around | they say, | for cloud. | Greek | in 

water he made a fire 

ya«n! t5a'b<in ncone tc'in ya«ni d6 ku?8i«da * 
they say | for dew. | "It is good" | he said | they say. | Not | their heads 

dun tea bun" c6«tc'illa ya«nl La« ne«k'w<it' yidfik' 

will be sick | he fixed | they say. | Another | world on | up 

ya*ni tc'enec s'usdaibiinhdt nin djan Idinduntc ^ 

they say, | Thunder | will Mve. | ' ' Tou | here | nearby 

siinda nin tc'in ya<n! 
live, I you" | he said | they say. 

t5 dedfinkac^* td siil iiLtcI" tc'in ya«ni ne« 8 

"Water | put on the fire, | water | hot | you make," | he said | they say. I 

Ground 

nanec tc'istcin ya«nl ka* 6tc'fin« kiinnficyic** 

man | he made | they say. | "Well, | to him | I wiU talk" 

tc'in ya«ni w5s tc'istcin ya«ni d(ikk'w6n« tc'is- 10 
he said | they say. | Leg | he made | they say. | (Left) | he made 

tcin ya«nl kwanl« tc'istcin ya«nl duk- 

they say. | Arm | he made | they say. | (Left) 

kV6n« La« tc'is tcin ya«nl L5' tc'gfinylc ya«n! di- 12 
too I he made | they say. | Grass | he broke off | they say. | He did this 

kwaLsin ya«ni tc'amfin n6la ya«ni but 'biin" tc't- 

they say. | For belly | he put it | they say. | For stomach | he hung it 

teLbfiL ya«m tLdjibfin s'Gsbadat L5' tlye' n5«n- 14 

they say. | For his heart | when he slapped it | grass | under | he put it 



*oThe prefix na- (m, 48), the sign of the 2nd. per. sing, n, and the 
root -Lfit "to cause to bum" (III, 239). 

81 Gf. Hupa xoideai dfi win teat (I, 175, 15). 

•aCf. Hupa prefix de d- (ITT, 61). 

8«8ing. imp., cf. Hupa iLtewe (I, 278, 8; ITT, 276-7). It is frequently 
used in this manner with intransitive verbs where the needed transitive form 
does not exist. 

MGf. Hupa xfin ne yeuw te "I wUl talk" (I, 217, 11; HI, 246). 

«8Gf. Hupa xOmit (I, 102, 15). 
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«^ ya«ni n tele* bun Lets tboj** no«n«an ya«ni 

they say. | For his liver | clay | round | he put it | they say. 

2 uteStciLbun tc6yiha« n6«n«an ya«ni udjicicte* 

For his kidney | again | he put it | they say. | His lungs 

dje«gimt'ats" n6«n«an ya«ni L6' nes tc'n gun tout 

he divided | he put it | they say. | Grass long | he pushed in 

4 ya«ni dikwondl dican selimun®* tc'in ya«ni ele 

they say. I ''What kind i what i blood will bef" I he said I they say. I 

Ochre (I) 

tc'gunsut ya«m kM?eicbun to oM^ tc'in ya«ni 

he pounded up | they say. | ''For ochre | water | get'' | he said | they say. 

6 noLtin ya«ni to kM?nas'isbil« ya«nl uda«** tc'istcin 

He laid him down | they say. | Water | he sprinkled around him J they say 



His mouth | he made 

ya«ni bfinte tc'istcin ya«ni 5na« tc'istcin ya«ni n^- 

they say. | His nose | he made | they say. | His eyes | he made | they say | 

two. 

8 ka« d^tecamun tc'in ya«ni tllai« iiLtci tc'in 

"How will it bef" | he said | they say. | "His penis | make" | he said 

ya«ni 5tcok n^ka« tc'istcin ya«ni dje«kuLtcuL 

they say. | His testicles | two | he made | they say. | "Split it" 

10 tc'in ya«ni ka« tc'in ya«ni beniLke«e tc'in ya«ni 

he said | they say. | "Quickly" | he said | they say. | "I have finished" | 

he said | they say. 

a' kasya ya«ni diduk' yistOt disinun taiyis- 

Cloud I came up | they say | east. | Fog | in the west | came up 

12 t^n ya«ni ka« totbuL*^ tc'in ya«ni wanuntcl* 

they say. | "Well, | let it rain" | he said | they say. | "Wind 

tc'nnoLyoL*^ tc'in ya«ni yiduk' ya' bi« n do bun 
let it blow" I he said | they say. | "Up | in sky | shall not be, 

14 6 y acts wanuntclbun tc'in ya«ni ka« totbuL yis- 

Uttle I shaU be wind" | he said | they say. | " WeU, | let it rain | fog in/' 



80 The stem -boj is probably connected with Hupa verbal root -mas 
-mats (in, 240) and with a noun stem found in southern Athapascan 
meaning wheel. 

«7 Cf. Hupa -tats -tas "to cut a gash" (III, 268). 

88 Hupa tsellili (I, 169, 10) shows the nasal which has changed b 
to m. 

8» Cf. Hupa xot da (I, 112, 14). 

»o The 3rd. sing, of the imp. cf . Ill, 132. 

eiFor the root cf. Hupa -yol -ySL (III, 221). 
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tdtbi' tc'in ya«ni tetbil« ya«ni d6 k6 gis ifif^* ya«ni 

he said | tb^ aay. | It rained | tbey aaj. | One eoold not tee | thej aay. 

ya'bI«M< kdwuns^** ya<ni gfint'S ca kanac dic^ 2 

skj in I it was hot | they say | now. | Son | eame up. | ''What 

cabM tc'in ya«nl kw6n« c(y*5le sdlbiin tc'in ya«iii 

son shaU be!" | he said | thej say. | "Fire | fix | for heat" | he said | thej 

say. 

nagai Le* nagaibiin nagai tc'in ya^ni fbBtan na- 4 

"IDoon I night | shall go | moon" | he said | thej say. | Cold | moon. 

gai kw^i4n 

AIL 

Danagdtya ya<ni d^od*ha< se dje*y5Lt^kwfic^ 6 

He eame down | they say. | "Who | stone | can kick open I wonderf " 
tc'in ya«ni d^co*ha« tciin dje^dt'askwQc tc'in 

he said | thej say. | "Who | tree | can split open I wonder" | he said 

ya«m ka< bec<ai< tc'in ya^ni nagaitcd ddha« g 

they say. | "Well, | I wiU try" | he said | they say. | Nagaitcd | he didn't 

tcfin dje«g(hit'as ya«ni ka« ci bec«ai« tc'in ya'nt 
tree | split | they say. | " WeU 1 1 | wiU try," | he said | they say, 

tc'enec danc6«ha« LfitskwQc tc'in ya«ni tc'enec lo 

Thunder. | "Who | stontest I wonder," | he said, | they say, | Thunder. 

nagaitcd ddha< se taskal ya«m ddha« tc'iin do- 

Nagdtea I didn't | stone | break | they say. | Didn't | tree | didn't kick open 

ha« d je« gfil tal« ya«nl ci bec«ai« tc'in ya«ni tc'e- 12 

they say. | "I | will try," | he said | they say, | Thunder. 

nec 86 naniLt^< ya<ni se djecgolt^l* ya<ni se 
Boek I he kicked | they say. | Bock | he kicked open | they say. | Bock 

guctyil ya«ni se ontguc se dje«iiital« tc'in ya«ni 14 

bnto to pieces | they say. | "Bock | go look at." | "Bock | he kicked 

open" I he said | they say. 

ka« tciim mec <ai« tc'in ya«ni tcfin dje«g6Ltal« ya«ni 

WeU I tree I will try" | he said | they say. | Tree | he kicked open 



they say. 

tcun guctyil ya«ni tc'enec nagaitcd nana gut ya le 

Tree | split to pieces | they say. | Thunder, | Nagaitc5 | came down 



•2Gf. Hupa x6wesennei (I, 120, 5). 

•» The prefix is Hupa x5- (m, 94). 

•«Hupa root -taL -ttl -tdL (III, 261); this may be the form used as 
3rd. sing. imp. in Hupa; the suffix -kwdc indicates speculation on the part 
of the speaker. 
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ya^ni di k'wihi nagaitco tdk'wiit' nodunt^L dan- 

they tay. | "This | on | Nagaitcd | water on | you step." | "Who 

2 c5*ha* td noddt^LkwQc hetL< tc'in ya^ni nagaitc5 
water | can stand onf" | "Tes" | he said | they say. | Nagaitcd 

t5 k'wiin ndtgflnt^h ya«nl kwflnyetc'g(hital« ya«ni 

water | on | stood | they say. | In it he sank | they say, 

4 bant5«bi« tc'enec ci bec*ai« tc'in ya*ni tc'enec 

ocean in. | Thnnder | " I | I will try " | he said | they say. | Thunder 

t6 k*w<it' n6tgfint^« ya«ni kwkwe* Laha^ kw^ 
water | on | he stepped | they say. | His foot | one | with 

6 ndtgOntal* ya^ni beniLke«e* ka« tc'in ya<nl g&L- 

he stood I they say. | ''I have finished, | harry" | he said | they say. | It was 

evening 

gel« ya« ni 
they say. 

g tetbil« ya«m tetbil« ya«ni kwdni^n djin kwihi- 

It rained | they say. | It rained | they say. | Every | day | every 

Lan dLgfil tutbiiL ya«n! kwiini^n Le* d^teca- 

evening | it rained | they say. | Every | night. .| ' ' What will be, 

10 mun da o nee fin c5 tQtbdL hai kwiuiL^n yiLkai 
what will happen, | too much | it rains | the | every | morning, ' ' 

ya«n ya«ni** dic5n yistdt c6nk ne« 6tc'un« 
they said | they say. | Some way | fog | well | ground | dose to 

12 ndint^n ya«ni yistot a' tgiingetc ya«ni 

spread | they say | fog. | Gloads | were thick | they say. 

gunt'e nanec kw6fi« ngQnd5< ya«ni tlyacts kw6n« 
Now I people | fire | was not | they say. | little | fire 

14 8lin« ya«ni ca'na«ta' Ltemiin*** ya«ni to kwiinteii- 

became | they say. | Greeks | were full | they say. | Water | valley in 

bi«k' tS Leges «a« ya«ni ka« beniLke«e' tc'in 

water | encircled | they say. | ''Well, | I finish" | he said 

16 ya«ni nagaitco hen« tc'in ya«ni ka« yaLdacbM*^ 

they say, | Nagaitc5. | ''Tes" | he said | they say. | "Well, | you must 

jump up, 

La« ya' k'wfit' noLd^cbun*^ tc'in ya«ni ci La* 
another | sky on | you must jump to" | he said | they say. | "I | too 

•ft The first, ya*n, is the quoted form and the second the affirmative form. 

»• Cf. Hupa root -men -mifi "to fiU up" (HI, 241). 

•7 Note that the inception and completion of the act are both men- 
tioned. They seem to be included in many cases for literary complete- 
ness where they are not needed to make the meaning clear. 
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kwdcledja«** tc'in ya'nl giiLgel<ihiha< Lan Lta'U 

I wiU do that" | he said | they say. | "Night | erery | kind 

ntesIaLde* adiille' dja< tc'in ya'nl kw^i4n tftt- 2 

when sleeps | we wiU do it" | he said | thej say. | Erery | it rained 

bfiL ya«ni kwf^i^n yiLkai kwAni^n djin kwAn- 
th^ aaj. I Erery | morning, | every | daj, | every 

14& Le« Lene'ha* nanec nteslaL^ ya<ni natc'dn- 4 

ni^t. I All I people | went to sleep | thej say. | It f dl 

kat'**^ ya«nl ya' ne« nd5« ya«nl nesdM ne« 

thej say, | sky. | Land | was not | thej say. | Far | land 

ndd« ya«nl id c^n Lefi«a« ya«nl bantd* Lene'ha* 6 

was not I they say. | Water | only | met | thej say, | oeean. | All 

n5ni telat ya<ni gestcd Lene'ha' telat ya^nl 

grisiUes | drowned | th^ saj. | Elks | all | drowned | thej say. 

bdtte5 Lene«ha« telat ya^nl biits Lene'ha* telat 8 

Panther | all | drowned | thej say. | T^deats | all | drowned 

ya'nl intee« Lene«ha« ya«n! ban Lta^ld telat 

thej say. | Deer | all | drowned | th^ say. | All | every kind | drowned 

ya«nl td tesyahiit tciin d5 ya^nl ne« nd5 ya^ni 10 

th^ say. I Water | when it went | trees | were not | they say. | Land | was 

not I they say. 

nanec 8lin« ya«m b5tc tyits ndnl yite6*** g£d- 
People I became | they say. | Seal, | sea-lion, | grissly | danee-honse | bnilt 

yi« ya«ni e6 y6k ne«k'a ya«ntg ya«nl 12 

they say. | In rain | way | world over | they looked | they say. 

hai gfllyi* ya«ni ne« neon katinnib!' gCds^i*** 

There | they bnilt it | they say. | Ground | good | Usal | it was found 

ya^ni gfilsamt hai gflnL^n ya^ni tylts telan na- 14 

they say. | It was found because | there | are many | they say, | sea-lions. | 

Whale I human 

nee tc'ek slin« ya«ni telan hai hit' Lk'aa"* kVa' 

woman | became | they say. | Whale | that is why | is f at | fat 

M The suffix -dja* is used with the first person for intended actions. 

— Ct. Hupa root -lal -laL (IH, 232). 

looCf. Hupa nainxAt "it dropped down'' (I, 115, 14). 

101 ylk and yit are two forms in other dialects of a monosyllabic noun 
meaning house. In the next word this stem is a verbal root. 

108 Cf. dOwiltsan "it was not seen" (I, 341, 9). It seems doubtful 
if these forms in 1, clearly passive in Hupa, are really passive in Kato. 
They seem to be rather simple neutral forms of the verb. 

lot The equivalent of Hupa Lftkkau *'it is fat" (III, 202). 
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ntcao Boni ndo* ya^ni Loyacts ts'undunnakaictt 

mueh. I Grizzlies | were not | they say. | Suckers | blae lizards 

2 tooai nd^l^ut talg^^®^ ya«ni toniu ndo*hut di- 

fish I were not when | were thrown in water | they say. | Fish | when were 

not I "What 

c^ tonaibfin tci< seated talg^ ya«ni t5bl< ges 

fish will bef" | Bull-snake | was thrown in water | tiiey say. | In water | 

blaek salmon 

4 slin< ya«ni dfillants talg^ ya<nl t5bi« datca«hal 

became | they say. | Salamanders | were thrown in water | they say. J 

Water in | hook-bill 

8lin« ya«ni naLcotc talg^l ya«ni t5bi< Lok' slific 

became | they say. | Grass-snake | was thrown in water | they say. I Water 

in I steel-head | oecame 

6 ya<ni s^gits talg^ ya'ni t$bi« Ldyacgaitc bM 

they say. | Lizard | was thrown in water | they say. | Water in | trout | 

Ldyactc tc'tce' ya«ni ku^kakVbun ckakV tQ'in 

Trout I cried | they say | his net for. | "My net" | he said 

8 ya« nl Lan l ta' ki cu kwa ya «a cit ya« ni tc ' kak '*•** 
they say. | Many | every kind | in vain | they gave him | th^ say. | Net 

giiLtcinkwan ya«nl tc'kak' giiLL5mt*^ bi«ndg61tin 

he had made | they say. | Net | when he wove | he put him in 

10 yi^*ni tc'tdenael« ya«ni taktrwiilg^ ya«ni hota 

they say. | He stopped crying | they say. | He was thrown in water | they 

say. I Then 

Ldyactc s'uslin< ya'ni dic^n kal«a«bun t6bi« tc'in 

trout I he became | they say. | "What | will grow | water in" | he said 

12 ya«ni lat**' kal<a< ya«ni t6bi« banto« y6«tcil«in 

they say. | Sea-weed | grew | they say | water in, | ocean. | Abalones 

kal«a« ya«nl banted kal«a< ya«ni bant6«bi« tekfis- 

grew I they say. | Mussels | grew I they say, | ocean in. | Kelp 

14 le« t6ye kal«a« ya«ni siilsuskirt'in kal«a< ya«ni 

water under | grew | they say. | (A kelp) | grew | they say 

bant6«bi« tcfinkirt'iii kal«a« ya«ni baiit6«bl« Lan 
ocean in. | Abalone-sausage | grew | they say | ocean in. | Many 



104 Cf. Hupa root -waL -w^ -wtlL "to throw" (III, 222). 

106 Cf. Hupa kixzak (I, 256, 7) and kwkakV (Hupa z5xakke) 
and c ka k'e' above. We have here the tc=Hupa prepalatal k, k aspi- 
rated=:Hupa x, and an unaspirated k common to both dialects. 

100 Cf. Hupa -Lon -L6 "to twine baskets" (HI, 239). 

lOTCf. Hupa la (HI, 13). 
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L ta' ki ka l«a« ya< ni L5 Ltsd ka l«a< ya< nl ban td«- 

different kinds | grew | they say. | QnM blue | grew | they say | ocean in. 

b!« dic^ Leddmun tc'in ya«ni Lan beya«l«ai« 2 

"What I salt wiU be!" | he said | they say. | Many | they tasted 

ya«iii tc'w5ctce< banto« tc'w6ctce« hai Ledon« 

they say. | Foam | ocean { foam | that | salt 

8lin« ya«m nanec biye« Led6n« hai bel«ai* ya«nl 4 

became | they say. | Indians | their | salt | that | they tried [ they say. 

tc'an biiL na del tea mun te'amuL nakdmiiL na del- 
Food I with it I they shall eat, | food with. | aover with | they shall eat 

tea mun hai nedn ya*nl Led5n< ban to* daticamdii 6 

That I good | they say | salt | ocean. | ' ' What will be 

td kwiin di kas muii da din 'a* miin di bantd« te'in 
water | | | this | oceani" | he said 

ya«ni de ban to* nai*a*bun tai*acbun kwiin niiniin 8 

they say, | "this | ocean. | It will have waves. | It will settle back. | Up 

this way 

saibun tc'in ya«ni sai k'wiit tcin us din**** ya«ni 
sand will be, " | he said | they say. | Sand | on top | shone | they say. 

sfitdi tekusle* nSlkubbun**^ tc'in ya*ni telafi fltt- lo 

"Old I kelp I wiU float ashore," | he said | they say. | "Whales | old ones 

yac ndlabun tc'in ya«ni nanec yamun tdnai t5nai- 
will float ashore" | he said | they say. | "People | wiU eat | flsh, | 'fish big.' 

ntcao tyits nolabundja* ya*tamiindja* ncdmiindja* 12 

Sea-lions | wiU come ashore. | They will eat. | Oood will be, ' ' 

tc'in ya*ni t'^ntgulyfie"** beksMhit ncomfindja* t<5'a- 

he said | they say. | "Devil-fish | ngly although | will be good, | they will 

eat it" 

mundja* tc'in ya«ni tSnai bant6*bT« Lk'abundja* m 

he said | they say. | "Fish | ocean in | wiU be fat" 

tc 'in ya« ni n eo miin d ja« Lan l ta^ ki bun dja* ban- 
he said I they say. | "It will be good. | Many | different kinds | wiU be [ 

ocean in" 

to*bi* tc'in ya«ni tobuttco b&ndja* tc'in ya*ni 16 
he said | they say. | "Water panther | will be" | he said | they say. 



10* The Hupa root -den -difi " to be light. ' ' This probably refers to 
the phosphorescence of the old kelp. 

100 The root is -kiit, to float; with b for t by assimilation. 

"•Possibly this contains the root -yds "to pull" (HI, 221). 
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setonai bundja« nanec tc'ebSbfin tc'in ya«m to- 

** 'Stone flah' I will be, I people I he will catch" I he said I thej say. I 

'' 'Pish teeth long,* 

2 naiwo<nes gesLciin* tonal tyits tc'ebebiindja* tc'in 

gesLciin' | flsh, | sea-lion | he will catch " | he said 

ya«ni tatc'kwul<^biindja< tc'in ya«ni tyits kwe« 

they say. | "He will come out of the water/' | he said | they say. | "Sea- 
lion I foot 

4 nd6«bundja« tc'in ya«ni kirtV biindja« tc'in 

none will be" | he said | they say. | "His tail | will be" | he said 

ya«ni wo«ntca' biindja< tc'in ya«ni tciin dobiin- 

they say. | "Teeth large | wiU be" | he said | they say. | "Trees | will not be 

6 dja« bant6«bi« tdnLiits bundja« bant5«bi« tc'in 
ocean in. | Water rough | will be, | ocean in " | he said 

ya«ni 

they say. 

g g^ctco natguL«a« ya«ni tgama tc'ibetcin nat- 

Bedwood | he stood up | they say. | Shore along | fir | he stood up 

gaL«a« ya«ni tc'ibetcin ne«tltci«dun d!da«iin tc'- 

they say. | Firs | earth tail place | north | he made along 

10 guLtciL ya«ni natgiiL«a< ya«ni ne« banto* utcina 

they say. | He stood it up | they say. | Land | ocean | in front of 

bfis tc'guLtciL ya«ni yida'un se noga«^ ya«ni 

slide I he made along | they say. | From the north | stones | he put down | 

they say. 

12 y66nha« bant6« nunyiLtsiiL ya«ni yoyiniik' kwa«- 

Tonder | ocean | beats against it | they say. | Far south | it does that 

gfillcL ya«ni ne«dfilbai natgiiL«^L ya«ni dultcik"* 

they say. | (A pine) | he stood up | they say. | Tellow pine 

14 natgfiii<$L ya<ni nesdMha« natgfiL«$L ya<ni ts'^ 
he stood up | they say. | Far away | he stood up | they say. | Mountains 

no« natgiiLc^L ya^ni t5 iLtcina hain^k'a* dotcom- 
he stood up I they say | water | in front of. | Way south | he didn't stop, 

16 dai natguLc^L ya«m kagfil«^L ya«ni g^tcd na- 

he stood them up | they say. | They grew up | they say. | Bedwoods, | pines, 

deltc*" ne«dfllbai k'egfiLyil ya«ni atk'e"* tgihina- 

pines I he placed in a row | they say. | Back | he looked around 

mThe Hupa name is diltcwag (I, 246, footnote). 

lis na del' seems to refer to the hanging of the conea Gf. na deL 
(I, 39). 

lis It has the reflexive pronoun and the postpositional particle -k 'e. 
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tgiitg&c ya«ni kagiil'^L ya^nl g^tcd gunnes 

ihej saj | were growing [ they say. | Bedwoods | were tall 

ya« ni se nat giiL «^l ya« ni d y acts ca' na« ts 't g&L- 2 

they iay. | Stones | he stood up along | they «y. | SmaU | creeks | he made 

with his foot 

t^L ya«n! tc'giillinteLta* di 15 ncdmiindja* tc'in 

they say. | ''They run down where | that | water | wiU be good," | he said 

ya'ni di tanamiindja« tc'in ya«m banto* c^ ddha«ta- 4 

they say. | * * This | they will drink, " | he said | they say. | ' * Ocean | only | 

they win not drink/' 

namiindja* tc'in ya^nl kal<a* tc'goLtciL ya«m tg&nna- 

he said | they say. | Growing up | he placed along | they say. | He looked 

aronnd 

tgiic atk'e kagol^^Lkw^n ya<ni tosi<dfin kun ihi dim ne 6 

behind himself | they had grown along | they say. | Water-head-place | 

becoming near, 

sa' diin ha« ts ' kfln nee"* ya« ni a tc 'M« n ed ne ka gfil «a lit 

alone | he talked | they say | to himself. | "It is good | they are growing 

along" 

tc'in ya«ni ca' na« tc'gik.tciL ya«ni di tanamiindja< » 

he said | they say. i Greeks I he made along t they say. I "This I they will 

drink," 

tc'in ya«ni haihit' Lene«ha« haihit' tan^ ya«ni 

he said | they say. | That is why | all | that is why | drink | they say. 

Lan Lta^ki tonconit dddiink'dtcit intce« tana- 10 

"Many | different kinds | water is good because | it is not salt because | 

deer | will drink, 

mdndja« gested tanamundja« bdttc5 tanamundjV 

elk I win drink | panther | wiU drink, 

8a^tc5 tanamiindjV tc'in ya«ni tciin kal«a« tc'- 12 

iisher | will drink" | he said | they say. | Trees | grow up | he made along 

gikitciL ya«ni atk'e tc'onagutgfic ya«ni kagiiL^^ir 

they say. | Behind himself | he looked | they say. | They had grown up along 

kw^ ya«ni t'akwilin datc^< tc'flssai* tanamun- 14 

they say. | "Birds, | ravens, | chicken-hawks | will drink" 

dja« tc'in ya«ni dataits ta na miin dja< slus tanamundja* 

he said | they say. | " Grey-sqoirrels | wiU drink, | ground-squirrels I wiU 

drink" 

tc'in ya«ni vbgk cshmrdshrdcmwf bvy qkgzx cmfwyp rdlu le 

he said | they say. | "Quail | will drink" | he said | they say. | "Many 



ii« Of. Hupa tee xAn neQw (I, 272, 6; m, 246). 
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L ta* ki ta na mun d ja< tc 'in ya< n! to gic tciL to 



different kinds | will drink" | he sftid | they saj. | ''Water | I place along, | 

water 

2 ncdn tc'in ya^ni Lan g^tcd ka^<^L tc'in ya^ni 

good," I he said | they say. | ''Many | redwoods | grew up along" | he 

said I they say. 

kagul<^ ya<ni hainiikkV to tc'giiLtGlL ya<n! 

They grew up along | they say. | Toward the south | water | he placed | they 

say. 

4 saktd* nangCiLt^« ya*m saktd*bun tc'in ya«n! di 

Springs I he kicked out I they say. I "Springs will be" I he said I they say. I 

"This 

intce« biyiye tc'in ya«nl tc'nunkut kiclo tc'giiL- 

deer | theirs is" | he said | they say, | "deer-licks." | His dog | he took 

along 

6 tcL ya«ni to tain^*" iki tc'in ya«ni kM?l6 tagi- 
they say. | "Water | drink" | he told him | they say, | his dog. | He drank 

n^ ya'ni kin La< Lene<ha< ta na miin dja* 

they say, | himself | too. | ' ' All | will drink 

8 Lan Lta^ki t'akwilln tanamundja« « tc'in ya'nl 

many | different kinds | birds | will drink " | he said | they say. 

tcihi kagdl«$L ya<ni satciin kal«a« tc'guLtciL 

Trees | grew up along | they say. | Tan-oaks | grow up | he made along 

10 ya«ni Lan Lta^kl kal*a< tc'gik.tclL ya«ni tcl- 

they say. | Many | different kinds | grow up | be made along | they say. | 

Firs, 

betcin g^tco tclbetcin nadei/ts kal<a« tc'giiL- 

redwoods, | firs, | pines | grow up | he made along 

12 tciL ya«ni t5 tc'gfiLtciL ya«ni ca'na«ta' ts'ttegiiL- 

they say. | Water | he placed along | they say. | Creeks | he dragged his foot 

t^L ya«ni to tc'^linbun ne' natgiiL'^L ya^ni 

they say. | Water | will flow | land | he placed along on edge | they say. 

14 kal«a« tc'gfiLtciL tcfin se n5ga«^ ya«ni ts'usnd« 

Grow up I he made | trees, | stones | he placed | they say. | Mountains 

gut tea' ya«n! kdwiy^L ya«ni tc 'fin fan kwfint'a- 
were big | they say. | Were growing | they say. | ' ' Acorns | will grow ' ' 

16 mundja« tc'in ya«ni tc'nneLln« banto< atk'e tcfin 

he said | they say. | He looked | ocean | behind himself | trees 

tc'5natgfic ya«m se n5ga<ac ya«ni to nc5ne 

he looked at | they say.| Bocks | he placed, | they say. | "Water | is good, 



lift Hupa would be tfbi din nftfi for the sing. imp. 
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td gucteilet taganamdn tc'in ya«nl g^cted nat- 

water | I plaee when | they will drink " | he said | they say. | Bedwoods | 

he. stood np along 

gQL<^ ya<m tclbetcin satciin ne< natgfiL'^L ya<ni 2 

they saj. | Firs | tan-oaks, | land | he stood up along | they say. 

ts'uBnd« natguL«^ ya«m ntca'biindja^ tc'in ya«nl 

Mountains | he stood up along | they say. | "Large will be'' | he said | 

they say, 

fi:^tcd tc'ttesya ya«ni ne« tlnasya ya«nl ts'tte- 4 

' ' redwood. " | He went | they say. | World | he went around | they say. J He 

dragged his foot along 

gdLt^L ya«ni 15 ndl lin teL bM nadei/tc natgiiL<^ 

they say, | water | will flow for. | Pines | he stood up along 

ya*n! g^etcd natgdl«^ ya'nl tclbetcin ca^ na< 6 
they say. | Bedwoods | he stood np along | they say, | flrs. | Creeks 

tc'giiLtciL ya«n! ne« naiinguLt^L ya<ni satcihi 

be made along | they say. | Ground | he kicked out | they say. | Tan-oaks 

natgfiii«^ ya«ni ne<d(ilbai natguL<^ ya«ni tk5- 8 
he stood up | they say. | Pines | he stood up | they say. | Chestnuts 

ids natguL«^L ya«ni se noga'ac ya«ni atk'e tc'o- 

he stood up | they say. | Bocks | he placed | they say. | Behind himself J he 

looked 

gdtgiic ya«nl gut tea' se ya«ni ne« natgiiL'^L 10 

they say. | Became large | rocks | they say. | Ground | he stood up 

ya« ni td ea' na« ta gi n^ ya* nl t5 n e5 ne te 'in 

they say. | Water, | creek | he drank | they say. | "Water | is good" | he said 

ya«m ddlteikts natg&L<%L ya«ni se td dna<aibM 12 

they say. | Pines | he stood up along | they say. | "Bocks | water | around 

win be 

agiiclele te'in ya«m kin ha atc'iin« kin nee tai- 

I have made'' I he said i they say, I himself I to himself | he talked. I 

"Drink, 

n^ el5ts te'in ya«ni ban Lta'ki tanamun t5 u 
my dog" I he said | they say. | "Many | different kinds | will drink | water 

nc5n se noga«ac ya«ni bfls noga«ae ya«ni seL- 

good." I Bocks I he placed | they say. | Banks | he placed | they 8&7* J 

Stones white small 

gaioyacts noga«ac ya«ni tc 'fin fan natgdL<^L ya«- le 
he placed | they say. | White oaks | he stood up along | they say. 

ni nadil« Lahata natgdL<^L ya«ni Ltao Lahata 

Sugar-pines | one at a time | he stood up along | they say. | Black oaks | 

one at a time 
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natgoL^aL ya^nl sakkenes natgaL«aL ya<m tc'ube 

he stood up along | they say. | Valley oaks | he stood up along \ they say. j 

Firs 

2 natguL<aL ya«m Lahata t6 bec«ai« tc'in ya«ni 

he stood up along | they say, | one at a time. | '* Water | I will try," | he 

said I they say. 

cl5t8 tain^ tc'in ya^ni Lene^ha* Lta^kl ta- 

"My dog I drink," | he said | they say. | " AU | different kinds | will drink" 

4 namiin tc'in ya«m to nc6n tc'tteguLt^ 

he said | they say, | ' ' water | good. " | He dragged his foot along 

ya< nl ca* na< ne* na an giki ^l ya« ni se no ga <ac 

they say. | Creeks, | ground | he dragged his foot | they say. | Bocks | he 

placed 

6 ya«ni atk'e tc'neLin« ya«ni t5 tain^ clots tc'in 

they say. | Behind himself | he looked | they say. | "Water | drink, | my 

dog, " I he said 

ya«ni cI La* tacnan tc'in ya«nl n6ni tanamM 

they say. | "I, | too, | I drink" | he said | they say. | ^'GrizzUes J will 

9 Lan Lta^ki tanamiin nanec tanamM te'in ya^nl 

many | different kinds | will drink. | People | will drink," | he said | they say. 

t5 gic tci le di Lan l ta^ ki ta na mun se n5 gac •ac e 

"Water | I have placed | many | different kinds | will drink. | Bocks | I 

have placed." 

10 te'usn6« natguL«^ ya«ni tcun tc'dbe natgfiL'aL 

Mountains | he stood up along | they say. | Trees, | firs | he stood up along 

ya'ni tcltc'an natg&L«^ ya«ni Mtc'waitco nat- 

they say. | White oaks | he stood up along | they say. | Maul oaks | he stood 

up along 

12 gflL«^ ya«ni nadil< kal«a« tc'^L«^L ya«ni g^ctc5 
they say. | Pines | grow up | he made along | they say. | Bedwoods 

natg&L«aL ya«ni Lahata 

he stood up along | they say, | one at a time. 

14 diil lantc ta guL gal ya« ni ca' na« ts 'fin teL ta guL- 

Salamander | he threw in water | they say, | creeks. | Turtles | he threw 

in water 

gal ya«ni belin nadfiLbfindja* di kwot tc'in ya«- 

they say. | "Eels | will come | this | creek" | he said | they say. 

16 n! datca<hal ges ca* na« dibi< ges hi hen duL bfin- 

"Hook-bill, I black salmon, | creek | this in | black salmon | will come in" 

dja« tc'in ya«ni L6k' hand^tta« tfin dfiL bfin dja« 
he said | they say. | "Steel-heads | last ones | will come in" 
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tc'in ya'ni tdnai dyacts tiin diiL bun dja< tcln 

he said | they say. | "Fish | small | will come," | he said 

ya«m t'anLtukts takatce tcisg&ntc ts'ek'enects 2 

thej 9BJ, I ** (a flsh) | crawfish | (small eels) | day eels.'' 

noni La mihi dja* di ts'fisno^k'wiit' intcec La- 

"Grizslies | will be many | this | mountain on. | Deer | will be many 

mdndja< di ts'usno«k'wflt' ya« ta miin d ja« doha«wi- 4 

this I mountain on. | They may eat. | No gall will have. 

tc6yibfindja< tV ya«tamundja« intce^ c5nk t^ka- 

Baw I they may eat. | Deer | very | sweet will be. 

miindja< buttc5 Lamdndja< k 'fin ta gits Lamiindja< 6 

Panthers | will be many. | Jaek-rabbits | will be many 

di ts'uBnd«k'w&t' tsusna doktcdjiyan ya<n! st'd* 

this I mountain on." | Yellow- jackets | he didn't like | they say. | Nearly 

tciyistukkiit"* biinLtcintcd tcihi sis nats tc'istcin ya«nl 8 

he killed them. | Blue flies | wasps (I) | he made | they say. 

naL^ kiye* kuL gfiLdaL ya«ni t6 ntca^bOn tc'in 

Dog I his I with him | walked | they say. | ''Water | wUl be big," | he said 

ya«ni ca' na« di kwot wantV dyacts ca^ na« tdnai lo 

they say, | "creek. | This | stream | some | small | creek | fish 

hi hen ddL biin dja« tc'in ya<ni tonai nc5miindja« 
wiU go in" I he said | they say. | "Fish | will be good," 

tc'in ya«ni L5yac gaits Lamdndja^ Loyac Lamihidjac 12 

he said | they say. | "Trout | will be many, | suckers | will be many 

di kw5t k'aidSi kal«a«bftndja« di ts'usn6«k'wfit' 

this I creek. | Brush | will grow up | this | mountain on. ' ' 

t^nic t'fin naltc'iil kal«a« tc'istcin ya«ni kwiinteL u 

Mansanita, | white thorn | grow | he made | they say. | "Valley 

bMdja« djan tc'in ya«ni intce* Lam<indjac djan 

will be I here, " | he said | they say. | ' ' Deer | wiU be many | here, ' ' 

tc'in ya«ni noni Lamdndja< djan tc'in ya«ni djan le 
he said | they say. | "Grizzlies | will be many | here," I he said I they say. I 

"Here 

ts'iisno* natVbiindja« tc'in ya«ni djan L«giic La- 
mountain I wiU stand up," | he said | they say. | "Here | rattlesnakes | wiU 
_^^^_^^_^^ be many 

ii«The first element is the heart or vital principle. It usually has a 
possessive prefix. Then yistfik must mean to do something to this which 
results in death. 
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miindja« bine*ddtel Lamtodja« tc seated Lamundja* 

water-snakes | mil be many, | boll-snakes | will be manj 

2 djan di ne«k*wut' ne« nc6bundja« tc'm ya«iii 

here. | This | land on | land | good will be," | he said | they say. 

kwunteL bundja« tclbe natguL«^L ya«ni g9Ctc5 

*' Valley | will be." | Firs | he stood up along | they say. | Redwoods 

4 Lahata natguL«$L ya«ni tclbe dultclk untc'wai- 

one at a time | he stood up along | they say. | Firs, | yellow-pines, | manl oaks 

tc6 natgiiL«aL ya«ni ndnlyacts ndguLg^L ya«ni 
he stood up along | they say. | Grisdy small | he threw down | they say. 

6 to ntce«biindja« tc'in ya«ni to neon bun dja« djafi 
''Water | will be bad," | he said | they say. | ''Water | wiU be good | here," 

tc'in ya«ni bdstcl5 Lamundjac djafi tc'in ya«ni 
he said | they say. | "Owls | will be many | here" | he said | they say. 

8 bdsbiintc Lamundja^ djan tc'in ya«m teflil La- 

"Barking-owls | will be many | here" | he said | they say. | "Screech-owl | 

will be many 

mundja« djan tc'in ya«ni tcibowitc djitcwots La- 

here, " | he said | they say. | ' ' Little owl, | grosbeak | will be many, ' ' 

10 mundja* tc'in ya«nl tc'ussai'tcun Lamibidja* dfla- 
he said | they say. | "Bluejays | will be many, | grouse, 

tco diictc LdnLgai Lamiindja* djan ts'{isnd«k'wi)t' 

quails, | wood-rats | will be many | here | mountain on" 

12 tc'in ya«ni tcaLn! Lamundja« tc'in ya«ni tcfintc'- 

he said | they say. | "Varied robins | will be many" | he said I they say. | 

''Woodcocks 

gitco Lamundja« tc'in ya«ni biintcbul Lam<indja« 
will be many " | he said | they say. | ' ' Yellowhammers | will be many, 

14 tc'laki« Lamiindja« tcihitc'baoa Lamiindja« seL- 

sap-suckers | will be many, | Lewis wood-peckers | will be many. | Mockingbird 
tcundunni tc'olaki Laniundja« tc'in ya«ni geLtc'51 

meadowlarks | will be many," | he said | they say. | "Herons 

16 Lamundja« tc'6' Lamftndja* bany6 Lamundja< tc'in 

will be many, | blackbirds | will be many, { turtle-doves | will be many," I 

he said 

ya«ni kwiyint Lamfindja« tc'in ya«ni seLk'dtdi 
they say. | "Pigeons | wiU be many," | he said | they say. | "Kingfishers 

18 tonai tc ' be bfin dja« tc'in ya«ni tcdntkiitstsetcfin 

fish I will catch," | he said | they say. | "Buzzards, 
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datcan« Lamdndja^ tc'ussai* Lamundja^ djaS tc'in 

raveBB | will be many, | ehickm-hawki | will be many | here" | be nid 

ya«iu naod^k'a Lamundja* djafi tc'in ya«m ta'Os- 2 

thej say. | ''Bobins | wiU be many | here'' | he said | thej eajr. ] ''Moon- 

tain tall 

nd'nes dik'wftt' intce* Lamdndja« tc'in ya«ni 

this on I deer | will be many" | he said | they eay. 

djafi kwdn teL bun d ja« tc'in ya«ni tclbef&yacta bdn- 4 

<<Here | valley wiU be," | he Mud | th^ say. | <'Fira nail | wiU be. 

dja« wantV n tea' biin dja« t&tbftL tdtbftL Otyats 

Some I large wiU be. | Bain | let fall, | let it now, 

did a' ndya tc'in ya«nl t5tbdlde« taOnyail td e 

let it haU, | elonda | let come," | he laid | they eay. | "If it rain, | let 

itreams riee. | Water 

Otea* tcafi die tfitbul nednyan tdk'Mha td n- 

let be large. | Mod | let become. | It rains; | it etopa inereaaing | it stops 

raining. | Water | good 

edn na5ledja« nantya ya«m hai kal«a« tc'istein- 8 

let it become again." | He came back | they say. | That | grow | he made 

place 

dM nantya ya«ni 

he came back | they say. 

eldts citLa"^ nandaL dd&ttge< kal^'dkwanan"* 10 

''My dog I my back | come along. | We wiU look." | Vegetation had 

grown. 

t5nai nas d^ 1^ kwa nafi ea*na«ta' se giin tea oe kwa nan 
Fish I had become | creeks in. | Bocks | had become large. 

n gfin e5 ne kwa nan kakir tc'q^L ya«ni kaktr kOwin- 12 
It had baeome good. | Fast | he walked | they say. | "FM | walk 

yaL eldts ftLtc'in ya«nl ne' ngiinednS kwanan 

my dog," I he told him | they say. | Land | was good. 

kwnnteL slinekwan^ kal «a« e kwa n^n Lene«ha« Lta*- u 

Valleys | had become. | Had grown np | all | different kinds. 

ki t5 n&slin^kwan^ sakto* sUn^kwan^ tc5y!ha< 

Water | had begnn to flow. | Springs | had become. | ''Again 

td bee«ai« nin La« tain^ te'in ya«ni ts'i« ka- 16 

water | I try. | Ton, | too, | drink," | he said | they say. | Brush | had 

grown up. 



117 eit La means literally "my butt" 

lit The sufllz kwanafi indicates conclusive evidence of something which 
has happened without the knowledge of the speaker. 
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l«a«Skwan^ kaktc? tc'qaL ya«nl ne« c5«gilaGe c- 

Fast I he walked | they say. | "Land | I made good, | mj dog," 

2 l5ts uLtc'in ya«ni kt(?ld kakir kdwinyaL cldta 

he laid to him | they say, | his dog. | "Fast | walk, | my dog." 

tc 'fin fan nest 'an kw^ ya«ni nadil« nagisane- 

Acoma | were growing | they say. | Pine eonea | were hanging. 

4 kwanan ndnktciin nes ya n5 kwa nan tkdlcts nesya- 

Tar-weeda | were ripe. | Chestnuts | were ripe. 

n^kwanan k'ai« ncdnekwanan tiinnfic etgayekwa- 
Haxelnnts | were good. | Mansanita berries | were getting white. 

6 nafi"* Lene*lia« Lta^ki nconekwanafi tgayamM lace* 

All I different kinds | were good, | for eating, (f) | Boekeyes 

n gfin c5 ne kwa nan flntciin etcinSkwan^ L5tcd nes- 
were good. | Peppemuts | were black. | Buneh grass | was ripe. 

8 danSkwan^ adits kwlyangkwan^n nakw5n bdnda- 

Grasshoppers | were growing. | Clover | was with seed. 

yeekwan^ cacdun ngihicdnekwan^ ts'iisno* kwi- 

Bear-elover | was good. | Mountains | had grown. 

10 yanekwan^ se kw! ya ne kwa n^n Lta^ki toegayan 

Bocks I had grown. | Different kinds | they eat 

n gOn c5 ng kwa n^ cldts cdldQllaae tonai kwfyan^ 
were good. | "My dog, | we made it good." | Fish | had grown 

12 kwan^ tcegamM t5si«dM nanldSle gCLnt'5 Lta*- 
they will eat. | "Water-head-place | we have come | now." | Different kinds 

ki nesyanekwann^ nahesdel* ya«ni kirl5 hiiL nai- 

are ripe. | They went back | they say, | his dog | with him. | ' * We will go 

back," 

14 duL tc'in ya«ni kaktc? ts'dsno* kwiyanekwan^ 

he said | they say. | "Quickly, | mountains | have grown," 

tc'in ya«ni kwiintSlekwan^ ne« Ldyacgaicts kwi- 

he said | they say. | Flat had become | land. | Trout | had grown. 

16 yane kwanan to nc5n ngdslinekwan^ kakto kd- 

Water | good | was flowing. | "Fast | walk. 

win yaL l ta^ k! n gihi c5 ng kwa n^ c5 i dill la oe kwa n^ 

Different kinds | have become good, | we have made them good, 



"•The root is -gai, "white." 
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cldto kOwiinsiille ne* ngfincdne tsl* nesyan^kwa- 

mj dog. I It is wann. | Land | is good." | Bmsh | has grown. 

n^ Lta^U kal«a«$kwan^ ndnl gihiiian^kwan^n 2 
Different kinds | have come up. | GrissUes | have become manj. 

t'akwilln Le kwi y a n^ kwa n^ td n gihi c5 nS kwa n^ 
Birds I have all grown. | Water | has become good. 

L5' kwiyanSkwan^ intce* Lan nagayS tc'egayan- 4 
Grass | has grown. | Deer | many | walk | they will eat. 

mM Lene*ha« nesyanSkwan^ Lan Lta^kl L5* 

AU I have grown. | Kany | different kinds | grass 

kal«a«$kwaii^n wiin d5 bfln nS kwa n^n ddkwinaye 6 

have grown. | Some | were small | could not grow 

wM kwan^ L^gfic gfinLanSkwan^ bin^ddtel 
some I were. | Battlesnakes | have become many. | Water-snakes 

giiniian^kwan^ ts'flnteL tatc'iiLatcSkwan^ gfinLa- 8 

have become manj. | Tortles | have come ont of water | have become many, 
ne kwa n^ Lan l ta^ U kwl ya nS kwa n^ ta'ds nO* 

Many | different kinds | have grown. | Mountains 

kwfyanekwan^n kwiinteL slin^kwan^ kaktc? giinyaij lo 
have grown. | Valleys | have become. | ' ' Fast | walk. 

t5 tacn^ nin La< tain^ tc'in ya«nl kirld 

Water | I drink. | Yon, | too, | drink," | he said | they say | his dog. 

gCbit'S nanlddlle k^diintc nas dill ling cldts dnt- 12 

''Now I we are coming back. | Close | we are, | my dog. | Look 

^c dek'a ts'&snO* kwlyankwan nesyan Lta^ki 

here. | Mountains | have grown. | Have grown | different kinds. 

se kwiyanSkwanan t8^« kal «a« ^ kwa n^n Lene*ha« u 

Stones I have grown. | Brush | has come up. | All 

Lta*ki nesyaekwan^n nanid^tSle k^ihidilnne 

different kinds | are growing. | We are about to arrive. | It is near, 

cl5t8 iiL tc'in ya«nl nacdactele haide« tc'in ya«nl 16 

n^y clog," I he said to him | they say. | "I am about to get back | north" | 

he said | they say, 

atc'un< nacdactele haide< nacdactele haide« nac- 

to himself. | " I am about to get back | north. " I " I am about to get back | 

norih. I I am about to get back 

dactele liaide* tc'in ya«ni atc'M* 18 

north," I he said | they say, | to himself. 

kwiini4fi 
AIL 
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ni.— THE SBCUBING OF LIGHT. 
(Firtt Version.) 

kwsi* no«n«an dinfik' ya«ni ustun ya«m di8e« 
His head | he plmoed | south | they mj. \ It was eold | they say. | West 

2 kiTBi* nd«n«an ya«ni dstun ya«ni dide* kirai* 

his head | he placed | they say. | It was eold | they say. | North | his head 

no<n«an ya<ni dstM ya«ni didfik' ktosi* no^n'aii 

he placed | they say. | It was eold | they say. | East | his head | he placed 

4 ya«ni gOns^ ya«m kirsi« t^yactSle*** k'^tde* 
they say. | It became warm | they say | his head. | "I shall go | soon.'' 

tc'tteaya ya«ni naLgT dic^ ciye«bM tc'in ya«ni 
He started | they say. | "Dog | what | mine will bef " | he said | they say. 

6 Lan L ta* kits c5« bel «ai« ya« nl yai in tan* na neL t^< 

Many | all kinds | in vain | he tried | they say. | Mole | he kicked out 

ya«ni ddsdjiyane tc'in ya«ni naneLt^« ya^ni 

they say. | ''I do not want it/' | he said | they say. | He kicked out | 

they say, 

8 L5n tc ' ge< n€cts di kwiic cl5bun tc'in ya«ni ka« 

long-eared mouse. | ' ' This 1 1 guess | my dog will be " | he said | they say. | 

**Come, 

kiic w5* n^ nes dun ne Le« nes ddn c w5^ na« un L5n n5- 

go. I It is far. | Night far. | Are you hungry f | Squirrel | you want 

10 tciyan ucg^ d5ye ddnddjiyane tc'iint'an no- 

I killf" j "No. I We do not want it. | Acorns | we want, 

dji ya ne na kw5fi n5 djT ya ne ka« k5 w5^ d&L na- 

dover | we want. " | " Gome, | traveL | Swim across. ' ' 

12 no' bic"* tc 't tea del« ya« ni tc ' gfin dfiL ya« nl d5 ye- 

They went | they say. | They went along | they say. | "I am tired. 

he* e nac yic"* no' tic tc 'e le ya« ni ka« gl dfiL tc 'in 

I win rest. | Lie down. " | He sang | they say. | ' ' Gome, | we will go, " I 

he saia 

14 ya«ni kdnundflnne kwullucM tc'in ya«ni ndkwe* 

they say. | "It is close | I guess" | he said | they say. | "Your feet 



ISO The verb has an unusual and interesting form if it has been correctly 
recorded. Either te se ya td le or tA cac tS le would have been expected. 

121 The root is -bi', -be*. Gf. Hupa -me* (m, 240). Hupa does not 
have a corresponding form -miin;. 

122 The root, -yic, is probably connected with a monosyllabic noun mean- 
ing "breath." 
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II05& tc'ttesdel* ya«nl ddnadOltcan te'g^ii ya^nl 

are goodf" | Tfaey went on | they say. | He did not eat a meat | He 

walked | tbej say. 

t5 can tan^ ya«m kiindndnnne kw^lfteAfi eldta 2 

Water | only | he drank | thej say. | ''It is becoming eloae | I guess, | 

my dogs.'' 

yaiintafic s'fisk'^kwan tcdnwfye te'neLln* wainjai 

Mole I had built a lire | tree under. | He looked at it. | He went around 

wakto^** ts'^Lsan ya«m dan! can s&lgitaMgi a'Qa- 4 

to one side; | he saw him | they say. | ''Who is hef " | "Lisard it is. | Fire 

he has built, 

k'^kwan tciin witc'flfi* tc'in ya<nl Ldnte'ge^n^ts 
tree | under," | he said | they say | long-eared mouse. 

wakio waidiiL notc'dLs^M ye 8«ane n5n5* d<iii 6 

"One side | we will go around. | He might see us." | "House | stands. | 

You stop here. 

nOtc'fin« kunnucyic ca adgginde* ^Lol k'^kittd*- 

To you 1 1 will tell. | Sun | when I carry | its straps | you must bite oif. 

yaebfin buL nunegintel n5Ltena«bM benOLke*de< 8 

'^th I I shall carry | jou must leave. | Ton flnish when 

c5* qd bun n hdntc hOh tc 'in ya« ni djan ha« 80* tl bfin 

you must poke me | your noses | with," | he said | they say. | "Here | 

JOU He. 

k'adl« gfiLgel«de« ylhediiL ske« lo 

Soon I night when | jou go in | after me. ' ' 

yetc*g£knyai ya«ni tc'sitcfin yeb!« ddcdjiyane 

He went in | they say, | Coyote | house in. | " Not I want 

tc'an ntficlaL ctc5 heft« ya«tc'in ya«ni ctc5 12 

food, I I will sleep, | my grandmother." | "Tes," | they said | they say. | 

"My grandmother 

cgaLtcds watc6 heft* na«a« si* bi« tc'dskat' ya«n- 

give me | blanket. " | " Yes, | here. ' ' | Head | in it | he covered. | ' ' You 

'sleep, 

16* la le ya« n t5' la le y a« n t5' la le di d j! tc 'da wdl k 'un- 14 

you sleep | you sleep." | "What | makes noise f | Before 

niin ddkwani ya«ntdMale ya«nt5Male ya«nt5Malc 

it did not do that." | "You sleep, | you sleep, | you sleep." 

neatcfit ctcaitc ctc5 ntuclaL ne^ntcao teslyaye la 

"I am afraid of you, | my grandchild." | "My grandmother, | I was 

dreaming, | country large | I have traveled. 



iM This adverb and the prefix, wa-, in the preceding word do not occur in 
Hupa unless it is that used in verbs of giving, etc. (Ill, 44). 
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ddyihe^e ya«nt6'lale ya«nt5*lale ya«nt5'lale ya«n- 

I am tired." | ''Ton sleep, | jou sleep, | yon sleep." | They slept, 

2 teslaL ya«n! Ldntc'ge^nScts nantya 3ra«ni kwiintc 

they sa/. | Lon^-eared-miee | came back | they say. | Their noses 

bihi ts'fisqdt ya«n! ka« beniLke«e tc'in ya«ni L5n- 

with I th^ poked | they say. | "WeU, | I hare finished" | he said | they 

■ay, I long-eared-mouse. 

4 tc'ge«n§cts ddai« tc'ena^dflL tc'in ya«n! 

"Outside I you go," | he said | they say. 

nC^s'dsdiikkV ya«n! ca niins'iis gin ya«n! tc'e- 

He got up I they say. | Sun | he took up | they say. | He carried it out 

6 ngin ya«ni ka« ^te nakiicdflniia« yaiintan* 

they say. | "Well, | come on, | we will run." | Mole 

ts'flLsan ya«m ca tegin tc'in ya«n! sfilgits ts'&L- 

saw them | they say. | "Sun | he carries," | he said | they say. | Lizard | 

them 



8 san ya«ni ca teginkwan tc'in ya«nl tcAn niin- 
th^ say. I "Sun | he has carried," | he said | they say. | Stick | he took up 

s 'da tan ya«nl ye nancLgal ya«ni tc'yantc nun- 

they say. | House | he beat on | they say. | Women | got up 

10 s'datk'ai' n^kka«ha« kActesnai ya«n! tc'sItcM 

both. I They ran | they say. | Ck>yote 

kwihitesyd ya'ni kwiinlydl ya«ni kaktc? kiicwd^naL 
they chased | they say. | They followed him | they say. | "Fast | run, 

12 cldts tc'in ya«nl Al tc'in ya«m kirlo d6yihe«e 
my dogs," | he said | they say. | He told | they say | his dogs. | "I am tired 

glint's tc'in ya«n! tc'sitcfin yelindM kftniindanne 

now," I he said | they say, | Coyote. | "Yelindfifi | is getting dose," 

14 tc'in ya«nl toLcfln«kw5t hai k'wiitta* kundCinne 

he said | they say. | "Black water creek | this | country | close 

yiye di nesflndM ye s«ane tc'in ya«ni iiLtc'in 

there | this | far | house | stands," | he said | they say. | He told 

16 ya«m kirlo yatciiLsaik'wiit' besgin ya«ni st'o* c6«- 

they say | his dogs. | YatcdLsaik 'wdt ' | he carried it up | they say. | 

' ' Nearly | I made it good, 

gi la oe hai yi ya« tc 'in y a« ni he u« st '6« c6« gul la- 

that," I they said | they say. | "Yes, | nearly | you made it good. 

18 oekwan^n dobenonsflnkwannan nondel« ya<ni tc'- 

You were not hiding it. " | They stopped | they say | women. 
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yantc se 54e hata^ ndnd* deldMha« se dMe hata* 

"Stone I 70U become | there | where 70a are sittixig, | stone | become." | 

There 

se Bli£l« ya«nl ddkegines ya'nl se slinnfit hai- 2 

stone I thej became | thej saj. | Tbej didn't speak | thej say, | stone | thej 

beimme beeanee. | Up 

dflk'*»* tc'geL ya*ni tk'an*" yidflk' tk'andflfi 

he carried it | they say. | Bidge | up | ridge 

kasgin*** ya^n! yebi« yenagdtya ya«iil dddancd* 4 

he brought it | they say. | Honse in | he went again | they say. | Nobody 

Ikdne yebi«k' naatgets ya^n! tc'enantya ya^n! 

knew it. | House inside | he looked around | they say. | He went out 

again | they say. 

ctdggfint'ats ya«n! dl k^ dac biin dja« hi gCQk^ 6 

He sliced it up | they say. | "This | shall come up | the | is going to be 

day when. 

de« dl a tee ge g&t cfik^*^ dlyib&ndja« kwetnM k^- 
This I atcegegfttciUL | shall be called | afterward | shall come up. 

d^biindja« adnLaiita k^d^bdndja« etfiggfitt'as 8 

Sualantc | shall come up." | He sliced 

ya«n! Lan ctfiggdtt'as ya«n! Lan g5yane« bCindja' 

they say | many. | He sliced | they say | many. | "Stars | shall be 

di tc 'in ya« ni ya «ac ya' bi< fln« g5 ya ne« ya« ni 10 

these" I he said | they say. | He put up | sky in | stars | they say. 

nfitdd' sutta« eO^tc'Ollao di ea kanaebimdja« di- 

All gone. I First | he fixed, | < ' This | sun | shall come up | east. 

dfik' k'Snaebihidja« ea Qnanadaebiindja« ea tc'in 12 

It shaU go down. | Sun | shall go around | sun, " | he said 

ya«m d! Le« na gai biin dja« fl na na dae bfin dja« ea 

they say. | "This | night | shall travel. | It shall go around. | Sun 

sdLbundjV nagai ds tiin bun d ja« di n^kka* 14 

shaU be hot | Moon | shall be cold, | these | two." 

eta* die6« da«"* enSdiin^" wflntdLgaefin en^ 

"My father | something | up." | "Keep stiU. | Might be frightened." | 

< ' M7 mother 

134 The direction is west, haid^' meaning up hill, not east as it often 
does. 

i2BGf. Hupa d^kan. 

!>• Cf . bes gin above used of the start at the foot of the mountain. 

137 The name of certain bulbs, probabl7 growing in dusters. 

13* Most likel7 incomplete because of Uie interruption. 

139 * * Shut up, ' ' was the onl7 meaning obtained. Its relations are quite 
unknown. 
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dlc5« kal«a<kwan dntguc dek'a abl yenimdac na- 

•omething | has grown. | Look | there.'' | "Stop, | come in, | lie down 

again. ' ' 

2 niintfic dntguc dic5« kaL^iits tc'yantc stin ya«ni 

''Look, I something | is coming np.'' | Woman | lay | they say. 

nlic cn^n didjl tc'gfictcf« i^Q& hea« nundndAk- 

''Say, I mother | whatf | It is getting red." | "So it is. | Yes. | Get op." 

4 kV cn^n 5ntg&c L*fifiha« ts'dsno* dssan yal 

"My mother, | look." | "So it is. | Mountains | I see. | Orer there, 

La« ncdnCifigi te'gfistei* ngoncdfiMgi cn^ dio6< 

too, I it is beautiful. | It is dawning. | It has become beautiful." | "My 

mother, | something 

6 ka83rai cn^ ts'^nd* deMo ntca^Mgi qalAngi 

H coming up. | My mother, | mountain | bums, | large it is. | It mores, 

cnfn nd^Qm^un^ cta< diki y5! caungi k'egun- 

my mother, | we can see." | "My father, | what | yonderf " | "Sun it is." | 

" It is going down. 

8 nacMgi taunyai tc'in ya«ni k'wftnnM kw^t'i 
It went in the water," | he said | they say. | Yesterday | it did the same. 

n tfit ddl laL c kik tce^ sut di co< kas y ai 5* t gfic c ta« 

"We will sleep. | My boys." | "Wake up. | Something J is coming up, | 

look. I My f a^er, 

10 diki kasyai dntgiic dd nagai ^t'e ^we qal- 

what I comes upf | Look." | "No. | Moon | it is." | "O yes. | It moves. 

ungi"* eta* k^^fitsiingi cta« tc6yiha« tc'giictci*- 

My father | it is coming up. | My father | again | it dawns. 

i2 ungi cta« higfiLkalungi yiskaniingi nagai ydyi- 

My father | day breaks. | It is daylight. | Moon | is up there. 

ha«Mgi cta« nlikts qalungi k'egihinac cta« hea« 

My father | slowly | it moves. | It goes down, | my father. " | < ' Yes, 

14 k'enactelMgi co^gilaoe nagai k'enacbiin n^ka« 

it win go down | I fixed it. | Moon | will go down." | Two 

djin s'iltsUn tc'sitcun ya«ni 
days I lay | Coyote | they say. 

kwfini^n. 

That is all. 



180 He notes the fitness of the name ' ' traveler. ' ' 
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IV.— THE SECURING OF LIGHT. 
(Second Veriion,) 

di8e« kir8i« n5n«^ ya«m dide< kt(?si« ndn^^ri 

WMt I his head | he placed | they say. | North | his head | he placet I 

ya«nl dinuk' ktrn« nd&«^ ya«n! didiik' ku?sT< 2 

they say. | South | his head | he placed | they say. | East | his head 

ndn«^ ya'ni gfinsflL ya«m ktrsimda' dnasflald 

he placed | they say. | It became hot | they say | his forehead. | "I 

dreamed 

ca didiik' tc'ttesya ya«ni L5ntc'ge«nectc tak' 4 

snn. ' ' I East | he started | they say. | Long-eared mice | three 

s'uLsan ya«Di kl5 tc'tteLtin ya«n! 8tci« ndlsdtde 

he found I they say. I His dogs I he took along I they say. I ''My heart I 

falls 

tak' cl6 isani tc'tteLtin ya^ni ca oye tc'ninya a 

three | my dogs | I find." | He took along | they say. | Sun | under | he 

came 

ya*ni beL k'etcinnacbM nandacbun cunqdbun nflntc 

they say. | ''Bopes | you must bite off, | you must come back, | you must 

poke me | your noses 

htoj watcd wa«an tc'dLydL ya«ni ntd^lale ntdMale 8 

with." I Blanket | through | he blew | they say. | "You sleep, you sleep." 

dldaM tc'ttesgin ya«n! ca tegine tcinnaye 

From the east | he carried it | they say. | "Sun | he is carrying" | one 

says. 

bagon tc'ninya ya«ni st'o^ eogilaoe bendnsfin- 10 

Coast I he came | they say. | "Nearly | I fixed it" | "You were hiding it. 

kwanMgi se dMebiin hai sd^ yinduiiha< teg gin 

Stones I become | the | you stand place." | He carried 

ya« ni ca ^2 

they say | sun. 

kaldac atcigfittcfiktcd sfinLans suttuldac goyane* 

< < Morning star | atcigCittcfiktcd, | sCbUians, | evening star, | stars. ' ' 

8 'us da ya«m ktrtci« n^n^a ya«nl nagai ca bent 'a u 

He sat I they say. | His mind | moved about | they say. | "Moon, | sun, | 

you fly up 

yabi«k' beniinLa gdyane« Ledun kasunyacb&n kV 

sky in. | You jump up | stars. | Morning | you must come up, | you must 

go down, 
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ninyacbiin ne* bi na hiin dac bun diduk' Lediin ka^ 

world I you must go around. | East | morning | 70a must come up again. 

2 nasihidacbun candimundja* 

Sunshine shall be." 

skits tc'enflnya ya«ni 5dai< didji sta« tc'yantc 

Boy I went out | they say, | outside. | ''What, | my father f" | Woman 

4 tc'enflnya ya«m goyane* ka l«a* kwan fin gi yabi«k' 

. went out I they say. | ''Stars | have sprung forth | sky in." 

Lene«ha kwa«a ya«ni Lta*ki' 

All I gare him | thej say | different things. 



v.— THE STEALING OF FIEE. 

6 kw6n« nd6« ya«m kw5n« nd5«bfit ski natcul"^ 

Fire | was not | they say. | Fire | was not when | boy | orphan 

gulge* ya«m tc'elgal ya«ni tee' ya«ni tesin* 

was whipped | they say. | He was thrown out | they say. | He cried J they 

say. I He looked 

8 ya'ni kwdfi* s^ani te'in ya*ni kw5n« fissan te'unni 
they say. | "Fire | Ues," | he said | they say. | " 'Fire | I find' | he says. 

ski dantei dLge« te'end'yas d'tgfie te'enyai tatci 

Boy I who I whipped? | Go out. | Look." | He went out. | "Where 

10 kw5n« filsan dide« kwon« fissan 5ntgfie d'tgue 
fire I did you seef" | "North | fire | I saw. | Look." | "Look, 

Lene*ha« ski kwdn« yiLs^kw^ L«finha« dndM^ii 

alL I Boy | fire | has found." | "80 it is. | Go after 

12 kwdn* tatei te'sitefin kwato'yae tc'lelinte tatei 

fire. I Where | Coyote f | Ck> for him. | Humming-bird | where f 

kwdndM^ ka« telSlinte te'nfinyai te'idtefin te'qal 

Get him." | "WeU, | Humming-bird | eame. | Coyote | walks." 

14 lanjba'fin t5' yas kwdn« dndM^n 

"Ten I go. I Fire |get." 

tc'ttesyai ya«ni tc'nfinya ya«ni cicbi* kwane< 

They went | they say. | They arrived | they say | Bed mountain. | His 

arms 

16 ts'fisla ya«ni kw6n« k'wfit' djikw5nte6 kw6n< k'wfit' 
be held around it | they say. | Fire | on | Spider | fire | on 



iti The word seems to be used of one entirely without relatives. 
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s'&stifi ya«m tc'nfilWt ya«ni tc'sitcun ac6«fille'*" 

\aj I thej Mj. I They anrived | thej say. | "Ck>yote | drees yonnelf.'' 

atcdficle^ tcftn un5« tc'in ya«m heu« tc'in ya«ni 2 

'<! wUl dress myself | tree | behind,'' | he said | they say. | ''Yes," | 

he said | they say. 

kiTflS* nes slinkw^ ya«n! ade^tc'dsLdkw^ ya«nl 

His head | long | had become | they say. | He had girded himself | they 

say. 

d*tgfic sga« dye* cimdfitc tc'in ya«m tel^lintc 4 

"Look at I my hair I mine, i cousin," I he said I they say. I ''Humming- 
bird, 

ka« n!n aod^fUle^ hefL« tcan5« Lt85 a'ds lin kwan 
come, I you | dress yourself." | "Tes, | tree behind." | Blue | he had become 

ya«n! Ltcik dsle* tc'in ya«m tclSlintc c5^tfiggfic 6 

they say. | "Bed | I am," | he said | they say, | Humming-bird. | "Look 

at me." 

ka« n5d6* dLk'an n&cdac kw5£l« nddiC^gi tatelka 



it 



Wen, I go ahead, | build a fire, | I will dance." | "lire | is not" J 

"Where? 



k'M kw5n« ndQlm« tc'in ya«m nficdac Lene*ha« 8 
Just now I fire | we saw," | he said | they say. | "I will dance | all 

cndLln« tc'd5Me yibantak' tc'ddMe ea nftedae 
look at me. | 8ing | eight | sing | for me. | I will dance," 

kac g(in t giin ni"* heCL« yam ya«m Lene«ha« n&nyai lO 
he exhorted theuL | "Yes," | they said | they say. | All | came. 

tc'gCLndac ya«ni gfint'S kw5n«^*^ qal tcfln nadOL- 
He danced | they say. | Now | fire | walked. | "Wood | pile up." 

«a« he^« tcun natg6L«ai« tc'gfindae ya«m tc'ffii- 12 
"Yes." I Wood I was piled up. | He danced | they say, | Ck>yote. 

tcun tclSlintc tcfln natgoL'ai* ulai« te'nesda 

Huumiing-bird | wood | piled up | its top | he sat 

ya«m tc'sitciin kirdlce* tc^Lnat' naka'ha* ya«n! 14 

they say. | Coyote | his shoulders | licked | both | they say. 

kw5n« ddslafi dikwan ya«m tcl^lintc te'sitcdfi 

Fire | did not laugh | what he did | they say. | Humming-bird | Coyote 



iss This and the following word consist of the reflexive a t(d)- ; cd*, well; 
a-, verbal prefix; root -le, to do. The t seems to drop in the imperative form. 

188 hae, plural third person of the pronoun; gfin, postposition; t fffin nl = 
Hupa du wen ne. The word is said to be usually employed of pubtie speak- 
ing. 

184 In the use of "fire" for djikw5ntcd, its possessor, we may see a 
figure of speech or an actual identification of the two. 
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Ltc'un* kenec nidacde^ kwon« tc'eLt^bun tc* si- 
together I talked | ''I dance when | fire | 70a must carry out." | Coyote 

2 tcun tc'nfbidac kirtcok s'dsnat' ya«ni kwdn« tc'- 

daneed. | Hia teetielee | he licked | they say. | Fire laughed 

g&llan ya«ni tclelintc kw6n« tc'eiLt^ ya«m s'fls- 
they say. | Humming-bird | fire | he took out | they say. | He built a fire 

4 k'an ya«m nagCdkal haida«iin ya«iil ts'usnd* 

they say. | He walked back | from the north | they say. | Mountains 

stftggCbiLiU nagfiLL^L ya«m haida^un Leiie«ha« na- 

he set on fire. | He burned over | they say. | From the north | all | people 

6 Dec kwdn« yeteLtan ya'nl neon kwa'laoe tc'si- 

fire I took | they say. | ''Well | he did | Coyote 

tcun kwdn« tclelintc neon kwa^laoe kwdn« k't- 

fire. I Humming-bird | well | he did | fire | he stole." 

8 teLtcdde dinfik' ti^Ldt tc'sitcM nanee Lene«- 

" South I you bum, | Coyote. | People | all 

ha« kw6n« biycbfln heu« kacbi« tucLULdjV yok' 

fire I theirs | wiUbe." | '<Yes, | tomorrow | I win bum." | <<Way 

10 ne« unanunL&bbM ya«kw5Ltc'in ya«m tc'tteLfit 

earth | around you must bum," | they told him | they say. | He burned 

along 

ya«ni dt'fiktr gCLnt'5 ne*L«ftt nanlLutde Lene«ha« 

they say. | "Way back | now | earth middle | we have burned. | All 

12 kw6n« yeteLtane tc'in ya«ni gunt'e nanidfille 

fire I have taken," | he said | they say. | "Now | we are getting back. 

kaktr gCLnyaL kdndihine igilutiingi heu« nan! dele- 
Quickly I walk. I Close | we are burning. ' > | < < Yes, | we are getting back. 

14 kw^nn^n nam dele 

We are back." 

kwiinL%n 

An. 
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VI.— MAKING THE VALLEYS. 

kwiyan tc'y^k'iicts Lene«lia« diban intce« 

Old men, | old women, | all | to other side | deer 

6tc'fin« iias^« ya«ni Lafi cKk"* no^ilbfln"* La«- 2 

to them I moved | thej mj | many. | ' ' My children Ijou most stay. | One onlj 

ha« nheSbkakwic*" ylskanit' takwiLt^n ya«m g&L- 

we win paM the night. ' ' | Daylight when | they were not home | they say. | 

It was evening 

gel« ya«ni tcakK?gfiLgel« ya«ni yisk^ ya«ni tc6- 4 

they say. | It was very dark | they say. | It was day | they say. | Again 

yiha« yigfiLk^ ya^ni s dji d6n sut di*** ya«tce' ya«n! 

it was daylight, | they say. | "I am lonesome," | thej cried | they say. 

cdt nayaUik'^ ya«ni kw5£l« iiLgCdlfit ya«hesin« 6 

In vain | they bnilt a fire, | they say | fire. | It was evening when | they 

looked, 

ya«m djinhfit dn^ kwa« dta« kwa« ddnanec 

they say; | day time, | mother | for | father | for. | Did not come back 

ya«ni 8 

they say. 

ndiitdac tc'in ya'nl k^ leaks kwiyants t'ekts 
''Let usdanee," | he said | they say, | "boys | larger boys | girls." 

hea« to'in ya«n! Lan t5* yas ndMdac tc'in ya«nl lo 

"Yes," I be said | they say. | "Many | come, | we wiU dance" | he said | 

they say. 

seSdtmtc tc'egfille* ya«ni de nd^ yas ckik t'ekts 

Sparrow-hawk | sang | they say. |. "Here | come | my boys | giris 

de ndLkfit tc'in 3ra«ni ngihidac ya«n! Lan cn^ 12 

here | come," | he said | they say. | They danced | they say, ] many. | 

"My mother 

d5ha5na&ityaye cta« d5lia«naiintyaye ndutdac 

yon haven't come home. | My father, | yon haven't come home. | We will 

dance. ' ' 

Lan yiLkai seeduntc ktrsl^da* t'a« w^k'fits ya<n! U 

Many | days | sparrow-hawk | his head | feather | put in | they say. 



i«»Cf. Hnpa xexaix, "boys" (I, 164, 16). 
ii« The root is -0, used in the plural only. 

isTiiteraUy "night will pass for us," nhe being used as object not 
subject, and the verb being clearly active in form. Gf. the Hupa use of 
verbs from the root -weL -wil -wiL with the same meaning except that -weL 
is used of darkness and -ka of the dawn. 

188 The last half of the word is of uncertain connection, the first 
part is "my heart." 
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niin dac kw^ tun Le« djinhut ya«ni tut da •a* dise* 

Thej danced | night, | day-time | they Bay. | * * We will take it | west 

2 kwiinteLbi«un« nundac tgunnais'^ ya«ni ne^nce*- 

valley in. " | They danced. | They turned around | they say, | Mud springs in. 

tcobi**" to notc'uLtal ya«ni haise« yite8«an ya«nl 

Water | they kicked out | they say. | Down hill | they took it | they say. 

4 sais«anbi« ngundac ya«Di tgihinais'^ ya'ni haide* 

Sand in | they danced | they say. | They turned around | they say. | North 

yites^^n ya«ni kwiin teLts bi« haibanha« nainiinc^n 

they took it | they say. | "Valley smaU" | the other side | they took it across 

6 ya«ni haida«un yida«un yites'^n ya«ni kowunteL 

they say, | from the north. | From the north | they took it | they say. J 

Leyei 

kwe« buL nais*an ya«ni kwunteLbi^k' dinfik' yi- 

feet I with | they took it around | they say. | YaUey in | south | they 

took it 

8 tes«an ya«nl yinflk' yIga«^L ya«ni tc'un degut- 

they say. | South | they were carrying it | they say. | Sound | they heard 

ts'i|n ya«ni 

they say. 

10 sk!k ngundackwan ddha< ots'un* na hes sihit yai 
' ' My children | have been dancing. | Not | to them | you went home, * ' 

tc'in ya«ni naltkdt ya«ni ne« gunteL ya«ni kwibi- 

he said | they say. | They came back | they say. | Ground | was flat I th^ 

say. I valley 

12 teL 8li&« ya«nl dinQk' kin nee gul s&l ya«ni dindk' 

became | they say. | South | talking was heard | they say, | south. 

diduk' kin nee gul s&L ya«ni Syacts ya^te'dsfiLsan 
East I talking was heard | they say. | Little | they heard 

14 ya«ni nfitd6« 6da« kan^LtsI* ya«ni dide« fida« 

they say. | It was gone. | Voices | they heard again | they say. | North | 

voices 

tfilsuL ya«ni dt'aktr yide* oda« giilsfLL ya«nl 

came | they say. | Beyond | north | voices | came | they say. 

16 nesdiin dt'akir yide« 5yacts naya'dits'eo ya«ni 

Far I beyond | north | little | they heard again | they say. 

haGe«dfln« 6da« yenaltsiiL ya«ni nutd6« ya«te'6sflL- 

Long time | voices | come again | they say. | It was gone | they heard 



iMne« "land," nce« "bad," tc5 "big," bi« "in"; a large mud 
spring surrounded by mire. This spring disappeared after the earth- 
quake of 1006. 
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sa& ya«ni dinfik' nesddn dda« gfilsflL ya«ni ha- 
they say. | South | far | yoieea | eame | they say. | Long time 

G6«dfifi« 6da« yenaLtsiiL ya^ni kwfin teL tc6 bi« hi- 2 

voiees | eame again | they say. | Bound TiUley in | south 

nuk' 5da« yinaLtsiiL ya«ni kdl g5tc tc5 bi« kwuntel- 
▼oiees | eame | they say. | Little Lake | valley becoming when 

tSlit kwiinteL ntcaotSlit haG6«dfifi« nflndae ya«nl 4 

▼alley | to be large when | long time | they danced | they say. 

y6yiniik' nesdQn ngfiiid5« ya«m ySk'fln ydyiniik' 
Ear south | far away | it vanished | they say, | way off | far south. 

yinafifi 5yact8 nadegiittsan ya«nl ne^k'wiit' nas- 6 

From the south | little | they heard again | they say. | Land on | it was 

again because 

lin«fitkw^hftt nagfittca^ ya«nl tc'fifi ne^L^t nas- 

it was big again | they say | noise. | World middle | it had become when 
lin'kwanhfit tc'M gCbitca^ giint'S kiindiin naslin« 8 

noise | increased. | Now | dose | it became 

ya«m naiga«^ ya«ni yInaM dt'^u? yide* naiga- 

they say. | They were bringing it back | they say. | From the south | b^ond | 

north I they were bringing it back 

«^L ya«ni ne^utcIdM haida«ilfi naihes'^ ya«n! lo 

they say. | ''World-its-tail-place" | from the north | they took it back | 

they say 

haida«un wfin gfittlyac ya«ni wiin intce* guile 
from the north. | Some | became old | they say. | Some | deer | became 

ya'nl dts'inne ya'ddmiin ya«ni tc'niinii^ ya«nl 12 

they say. | Their legs | became small | they say. | They ran off | they say. 

tsl'bi* ndnl gCdle ya«Di kiln dim naslin* ya«m 

Brush in | grizzlies | they became | they say. | Near | it became | they say. 

ts'^nd^ bita^ yegOnn^c ya<n! dida«M k^dtotc 14 

Mountains | among | they went in | they say. | From the north | very dose 

naslin* ya«ni tc'M kindldel haidiik' yeglnai* 

it became | they say. | Noise | went. | East | they went in 

ya'ni ylnfik' yigOnn^c ya«n! hainfikkV seta^dQR le 

they say. | South | they went in | they say. | South along | Bock creek 

yeginai* ya«ni ngiindo« ya«ni 

they went in | they say. | It vanished | they say. | 

kwiini^n 
AIL 
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Vn.--THE PLACING OF THE ANIMALS. 

skik teLkut ya<ni n^kka* beL tc'tteslai ya«Di 
B078 I went I they say, | two. | Bopes | he carried | they say. 

2 giUk'^ ya«ni k^ckits natcVLS kllekts*** n^kka«- 

A fire was | they say. | Old man, | ' ' Set snare | boys, | two in a place 

taha tc'dli«dja« n^ka« tc&n naddL«a<bim n^ka«n^k- 

let be caught. | Two | sticks | let stand on end." | Four 

4 ka«"* tesdel< ya«ni tsl^bi* natgiitLdn ya^ni tc'us- 

went I they say. | Brush in | he set snares | they say. | He caught 

liei" ya«ni La« tc6yiha« buntgiyot^" tc'flsll« ya«ni 

they say | one. | Again | he drove, | he caught | they say. 

6 tsl* k'wunno^^n ya«ni dinfik' tc'ttesin« yaenl 
Brush I on he placed | they say. | South | he looked | they say. 

tc6 yi ha« ts I* k 'wiin n6 •^ ya« ni ka< wun do' «ac 
Again | brush | on he put | they say. | "Quick, | take off 

8 tsl* tc'in ya«ni tc6yiha« wiind6'«ac ts'i« de*- 

brush, " I he said | they say. | ' ' Again | take off | brush. ' ' | Spike buck. 

soctc^** tc6yilia« delkucts^" wuiitgTin«^n ya^ni ckik 
Again | fawn | he took it off | they say. | Boys 

10 nanya ya«nl ta^ tci tesya ddha^nantya tc'in 

came | they say. | "Where | did he gof | He hasn't come back," | he said 

ya«ni ta' tcl La« d5ha«n^tya tc'in ya«ni ta^ tci 

they say. | "Where | other one | he hasn't come backf " | he said | they 

say. I "Where 

12 tc'ttesya ciye« ckits dide« tc'ttesdele tc'in ya«m 

did he go, | my | boy!" | "North | they went," | he said | they say. 

ka« tucke« ddha« kwe« ts'iiLsankw^ ya«ni ka« ci 

"Well, 1 1 will track him." | Not | track | he found | they say. | "WeU, | I 



1*0 Cf. Hupa kllaxfttc, "boy" (I, 360, 3). 

141 The Kato say "two-two" instead of using a word corresponding 
to Hupa diiik. 

i4»Cf. Hupa tcisloi, "he played" (I, 144, 4). 

i^sFor the first syllable cf. Hupa mifi- in several words containing 
this root listed on page 221 of Vol. III. 

144 de* "horn," -sos- "pointed," -tc "small." The s of the second 
syllable has been assimilated by the following c. 

146 Cf. Hupa dilleax<ltc "deer-skin" (I, 230, 14) used in a dance, but 
the usual word for fawn. It may mean spotted, since the skins used in 
dances are often from deer which have retained their spots in part. 
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La^ tdcke< nddye d5lia«<i8taii tc'in ya«nl nonl 

too I win tTAck." I "There is none. | I didn't And it," | he said j they 

say. I "Griidy 

kwe* ficsanne tc'in ya^ni nanec kwe* ndoye tc'in 



traek | I fovnd/' | he said | they say. | ''Hnman | track | was not" | he 

said 

ya<iii n^tyai ddha^ta'^aan kwe< 

they say. | He came baek. | He didn't find | track. 

ta* t 'as in tec n^ ka« cd n c5n kwa' la in tce< 4 

"Butcher | deer | two." | "Very weU | you did | deer 

ckik tc'in ya«nl waun<an ^Ik'an kwon« but 'bun 

my boys" | he said | they say. | He gave them. | Fire was | fire. | "Stom- 
ach for, 

6teli«bun tc'eLna* bedfll«ai« neon ^Lcunne tc'in 6 

its HTer for | roast." | "Let us try it. | Oood | it smells," | be said 

ya«ni beteg&ts tc'gfinal* ya«ni tc'gfilkut' ncdnne 

they say. | He bit it. | He chewed it | they say. | He swallowed it. | "It 

is i^ood. 

nifi s^«^"« tc'in ya«ni ka< ci bec«ai« ci tc'in 8 

Tou I put in your mouth," I he said I they say. I "Well, I I I wiU try it, I 

I" I he said 

ya«ni tc'nnaLdun"^ ci bec«ai< tc'in ya^ni ci La* 

they say. | Tc'naLdfifi | "I | I will try it" | she said | they say. | "I, | too, 

bec«ai« tc'in ya«ni diiin es«a« ya«ni ci La« bee- 10 

I will try it," I she said I they say. I Up there i a row was I they say. I "I, | 

too, 1 1 will try it. 

«ai« neonftngi tc'in ya«ni t'e' bee«ai« ci tc'in 
It is good" I she said | they say. | "£aw | I will try it, 1 1" | she said 

ya«ni La* tcdyiha* tc'nnaLdun tc'in ya«ni d La* 12 

they say. | Another | again | tc'naLdfifi | she said | they say. | "I, | too, 

bec*ai« tc'in ya«ni ci La* bec*ai« tc'in ya*ni 

I will try it," | she said | they say. | "I, | too, | I wUl try it," | she said | 

they say, 

tc'nnaLduii bee«ai« ci La* tc'in ya*ni tc'yantc ci w 

tc'naLdfifi. I "I will try it, | I, | too," | she said | they say. | Old woman, I 

bec*ai* tc'in ya*ni k^kitsta ci bec*ai* in tee* 

will try it," | she said | they say. | Old men | "I | wiU try | deer 



i««Of. Hupa prefix sa- with identical meaning (m, 58). 

i«7 An adolescent girl who was forbidden meat for a year or more 
by usual taboo of this region. Why she eats meat in this tale is ob- 
scure, but it may be so told to emphasize the monstrosity of the grizzly 
bear people. 
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68l« cl La« bec«ai« but' tc'in ya«ni ts'M tiickaL 

its head i I | too, I I will try I stomach," I he said i thej say. i ''Bone I I 

will break 

2 bige* tc'in ya«ni ka« ci utcge* bec«ai« tc'in 

marrow," | he said | they say. | <<Well, | I | iU ears | I will try," | be 



ya«ni ka* ci kwe« tasQA ka* ci 58d« dedictM 

they say. | "Well, | I | f eet | I wiU pound. | Well, | I | its tongne | I will 

put in fire 

4 kwo«mi« tc'in ya«nl tc'flcqot' osfits tc'in ya«ni 

fire in," | he said | they say. | "I will stretch | its hide," | be said | they 

saj. 

n^kka* dsdts nc5ne ciye* tV tc'in ya«ni tc'6'- 
"Two I hides | are good, | my | blanket," | he said | they say. | ''Pound 

6 sat tc 'fin fan bin6'Le'"* k'tdftlts'eGbafi naLgi 

acorns. | Soak them. | We will eat soup. | Dog 

ts'dn wa*ac yog^ tc'in ya<n! noinyin naLgi 

bones | giTe. | Let him chew them," | he said | they say. | She put them 

down I dog 

8 yan intce« ts'un ta' tci biiL skV tc'in ya«ni to|c- 

ate I deer | bones. | "Where | with | mushf " | he said | they saj. | "Give 

them" 

giink^ tc'in ya«ni tc'nnadiilyeo intce« kwa« tc'in 
he said | they saj. | ' ' We will drive | deer | for him, " | he said 

10 ya«m Lan to' yac kV tobiUlM k^ts t5' giic te- 

thej say. | ' ' Many | go. | Arrows | carry. | Knife | carry | sack in 

le« bi« n6' «ac tc 'in ya« ni bfiL gfil gOa}^^ to' tic na ka« 

put it," I he said | they say. | "Fire-sticks | carry | two. 

12 dLk'anbun intce« guttc'ane tagiitt'atsbM tc'in 

You will build a fire. | Deer | is shot | will be butchered," | he said 

ya«m tcoyiha* intce* guttc'an tcoyiha* intce* gOi- 

they say. | Again | deer | was shot. | Again | deer | was shot 

14 to 'an ya«ni naLgi tdLtdc intce« yiLtciibbiin ta'- 

they say. | "Dog | take. | Deer | he will catch. | Butcher. 

t'as tc'w6'bfiL yebi«un« tc'y^nki yamM tc'in ya^ni 

Carry it | house in. | Women | wiU eat, " | he said | they say. 

16 tc'eLna« nto'l^ intce« uye yadog6'he*e tc'in ya«ni 

' ' Cook it. I Go to sleep. | Deer | under | you are tired " | he said | they say. 



1*8 Cf. Hupa root -Lfl -Le (III, 239). 

i4*biiL "with" and a root corresponding to Hupa -wis, "to twist, 
to rotate" (III, 227), used of fire-making with the driU. 
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yam td' gfil I4L k^ bi« sd* da bfin k^ b!« tc 'in y a« nl 

"Go to sleep. | Tomorrow | joa will stay, | tomorrow," | he said | they 

nonkatlnM^^ na' ke« t'eki Lene«ha« na' be tc'in 2 

ehief. | «<Bathe | girls | aU | swim/' | he said 

ya< ni ii5 ri* te* na tc5L de tc 'in y a« nl k^ bi« c^fi 
they say. | "Your heads | wash/' | he said | they say. | "Tomorrow | only 

ta5*y^bfin haiban sek'M tc'in ya«nl dfbidai 5l- 4 

you will lire by the rirer | after that | Blaek rock," | he said | they say. I 

"Arrowheads | yon will make" 

tclbun to 'in ya*ni nakw5n tc'5*yam{in Ata tc'5'- 

he said | they say. | "Glover | yon will eat. | Ground-squirrel | you will 

eat 

yamun Lan k'ihitagits tc'd'yamOn 5dji«5Ltiikbiin 6 
Many | jaek-rabbits | you will eat, | you will kill," 

tc'in ya«n! caedM tc'w5' biiLbM gulk5tctc{in tc'- 

he said | they say. | "Bear-elover | you will earry. | (Angelica | you will 

carry. 

wd'bdLbfin haida'M tclgeltcanto tc'wdbfLLbM tc'in 8 
From the north | (bulbs) | you will carry," | he said 

ya«n! dieted 5djI*5LtfikbM tc'in ya*nl 5 wee! wd*- 

they say. i "Grouse I you will kill," I he said t they say. I "Eggs I you 

will carry," 

goLbM tc'in ya*nl dficts wece w5^ g<]lLbM L5nL- 10 
he said | they say. | "Quail | eggs | you will carry. | Wood-rats 

gai Lan 5djI«5Lt{ikbM tc'in ya<nl 

many | you will kill," | he said | they say. 

ts'M intce« kacklts ts'M tc'teLgal ya<ni di- 12 
Bone I deer | old man, | bone | he threw | they say, | east. 

duk' ts'M tc'teLgal ya«m dide« ts'M tc'teLgal 

Bone I he threw | they say, | north. | Bone | he threw 

ya«nl dinilk' ts'M tc'teLgal ya«ni bagM n6ni 14 

they say | south. | Bone | he threw | they say | coast. | "Grizzly 

didfik' bMdja« tc'in ya«ni buttcS didfik' bM- 

east I will be," | he said | they say. | "Panther | east | will be," 

dja« tc'in ya«ni biits dlduk' bMdja* tc'in ya«ni le 

he said | they say. | "WHdcat | east | will be," | he said | they say. 

noni din^' bMdja« tc'in ya«ni bfittco dlniik' 

"Grizzly | south | wiU be," | he said | they say. | "Panther | south 



160 The Hupa have a word mil xa ten, meaning ' ' rich man, chief. ' ' 
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biUidja* tc'in ya^ni bfits dinuk' bundja* tc'in 
wiU be/' I he laid I they wy. | "Wildcat | south | wiU be," | he said 

2 ya«ni bag&n butted bundja* tc'in ya«ni nSni 

they say. | '*Const | panther | wiU be," | he said | they say. | ''Grizzly 

bfindja* bagiifi tc'in ya«m bflts bundja* bagdn 
WiU be I eoast/' | he said | they say. | ''WUdeat | wiU be | eoast," 

4 tc'in ya«m sa' ted diduk' 8lin« ya«m l tad gun 
he said | they say. | Fisher | east | beeame | they say. | Fox 

diduk' slin* ya^ni la*nes didfik' slm« ya«m te'- 
east I became | they say. | Baccoom | east | became | they say. | Coyote 

6 siteun didilk' aim* ya'ni sle'Lk'iiets didfik' slln« 
east I became | they say. | Aunk | east | became 

ya*ni sis dIduk' slin* ya*ni sa^ts dlduk' slin« 
they say. | Otter | east | became | they say. | Mink | east | became 

8 ya«ni doli didiib' slin« ya^ni L«g&c dlduk' slin* 
they say. | Bear | east | became | they say. | Battle-snake | east | became 

ya«m tese^teo didfik' slin« ya«nl bi ne< do tel tcin 
they say. | Bull-snake | east | became | they say. | Water-snake 

10 8lin« ya«m diduk' t'adfllk'uts diduk' 8lin« ya«m 
became | they say | east. | Milk-snake | east | became | they say. 

siil^ts didflk' slln« ya«ni tc'ah^ didiik' slin< 
Lizard | east | became | they say. | Frog | east | became 

12 ya«ni diUlante diduk' slin* ya«nl be«lifi ts'ek'e- 

they say. | Salamander | east | became | they say. | Eel, | day eel, 

nects Ldyacts didiik' slm« ya«ni L5yaegaite da- 
sucker I east I became | they say. | Trout, | hook-bill, 

14 tea«h^ ges 8lin« ya«ni diduk' Lok' slin« ya«m 

black salmon | became | they say | east. | Steelhead | became | they say, 

diduk' 

east. 

16 se 6' Ian ts'fifi gasiit ts'M 6' siit tc'in ya«nl 
''Stones I get | bones | to pound. | Bones | pound," | he said | they saj. 

neone ts'ufi blne« 6' sut tc'in ya«m qot' 6' sflt 

"It is good. I Bone | back | pound," | he said | they say. | "Knee | pound," 

18 tc'in ya«ni La« q6t' 6' sfit tc'in ya^ni kwe« 6' sut 

he said | they say. | "Other | knee | pound," | he said | they say. | "Foot 

pound, ' ' 
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tc'in ya«ni 5la« 5' sfit tc'in ya«ni t'undMlia« 

lie said i tbej tay. I "Its hand I pound," I lie said I they say. | ''AH the 

time 

a'adbbM ts'M d5ha«tc'ndaLtficbM nc5ne intce« 2 

yon will pound | bones. | Do not waste them. | Are good | deer 

ts'ftfi tc'in ya«ni biit'ditc5 5Ltcfifi ddjIkV 5' L5 

bones," I he said 1 they say. I "Stomach I clean out I Small intestines I 

DraicL 

c6n kwa^iin ode* tcfino'*^ t8l«bi« yihe«^ be- 4 
Well I do it. I Its horn | take away. | Brush in | take them. | Hide them. 

n5* sM kVa* nedne intce* k'wa* tc'in ya*nl 
TaUow I is good | deer | taUow," | he said | they say. 

t'ihidMha' 5' g%n intce* tc'in ya«ni kV tedLt'a 6 
"Ail the time | kill | deer/' | he said | they say. | "Arrows | put feathers. 

k^cts ta'cdt s'iiLtin* 5' g^s"* tele* 6' L5 tc'in 
Knife | make. | Bow | scrape. | Sack | weave/' | he said 

ya*iii M*bis*an 5^ L5 tc'in yacni kitsa* 5* Lf5 8 

they say. | "Head net | weave," | he said | they say. | "Basket-pot I 

twine,'' 

tc'in ya«ni 5<e8t' SLstiL tc'in ya«m te'dats 5* L5 

he said | they say. | "Pestle | peck," | he said | they say. | "Mill-basket I 

twine,'' 

tc'in ya«ni tc'ga 6' L6 tc'gats 6' L5 tc'in ya«iil 10 

he said | they say. | "Basket-pan | twine, | smaU basket-pan | twine," | 

he said | they say. 

kit8a«tc5 kitsacyacts 5* L5 cnectselin bf^LsdLtci 

"Large basket-pot | smlEdl basket-pot | twine, | basket-dipper, | seed- 
beater 

5* Ld tc'in yacni ts'al 5* L5 skitsyac ba tc'in 12 

twine," I he said | they say. | "Basket-cradle | twine | baby small I for" J 

he said 

ya«m intce* ode* bi«tcen«afi d^s5 ya«m 6de« yiteL- 

they saj. | Deer | their horns | they shed | blue | they say. | Their horns I 

f aU off 

del* kaiL*ut' in tee* k'ttebil* natc'dsgel tc'ttea- u 

winter middle. | Deer | they gathered up. | They made into a pack. | They 

carried 

gin ya*ni n^kka* tegin ya*ni yedfin nagin tc*«^ 

they say. | Two | carried it | they say. | House place | they brought it. | 

It is roasted. 

nai* ya*gfinyan tc'ek yigfinyan skits yegftnyan 16 

They ate it. | Women | ate it. | Children | ate it. 



iwCf. Hupa root -was "to shave off, to whittle" (m, 224). 
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tc'geqot tisiits ya*ni beL Lan g&tdiits ya*ni ida- 

ThQj stretched | its hide | they smy. | Bope | much | ia twisted | they say, | 

(a kind of rope) 

2 k! idadintce intce* g&ttc'an nakai tesyai ya*m 
is made (t). | Deer | was shot. | Alive | it went | they say. 

giUtc^t ya«ni telke< intce* ya«n! 5de« ntcao 

They shouted | they si^y. | Was tracked | deer | they say, | its horn | large. 

4 naLgi yiLtciit ya«ni yegQntc&n ya«ni 
Dog I caught it | they say. | He smelled it | they say. | 

kwihii4n 
AIL 



YIIL—THB 8UPBBNATURAL CHILD. 

8k!t8 tee'"* ya«ni djifi nesdiln Le« nesdfbi yi- 

Baby | cried | they say. | Day | long, | night | long | it got light when 

6 goLkalit aid tee' ya«ni tcoyiha* yatgiiLtiie ya*iii 

baby ( cried | they say. | Again | they carried it around | they say. 

datyae^n ski yam ya<ni natc'o'biiL nabe yaLtei 

<<What is the matter | babyf" | thej said | thej say. | ''Take it again." | 

It swim I they made 

8 ya«ni k'wfitta kaya<nt$ ya«ni 6la«bi«k'"* kwe«- 

they say. j On it places | they looked | they say. | Its hands in, | its 

feet in 

bl«k' kaiinte ya«ni 6 si* k'wiitta kaya*nte ya«m 

she looked | they say. | Its head | oyer | they looked | they say. 

10 otege^bi^' kaya«nte ya«nl cgiyal§ nin unt^n 
Its ears in | they looked | they say. ] ''I am sleepy. | Tou | take 

ski dds^yekwiilliicee nobifi 5' t^ egiyale hai 

baby. | It does seem like baby. | You (plu.) | hold it. | I am sleepy. | That 

12 kwiini^n yiskan dontuelale ndhin noLin* eki el- 
many | days | I have not slept. | You (plu.) | look at it. | Baby | mine 

ye« datyacokwiie te'in ya^nl danean ski dl dl- 

something is wrong/' | she said | they say. | ''Some kind | baby | this. | 

It may be broke. 

14 kwun« yas la' na' oe tc 't duL t '6' kwnc ya«n ya« nl 

Carry it. | Something stung it I guess," | they said | they say. 



182 Cf. Hupa root -tcwfi -tcwe (HI, 280). 

iBsCf. Hupa meiUc which has the same meaning (I, 157, 11). 
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d5 kwin nfis 8^ ne b^Ld^tyin^*^ Lan yiLkai tesine 

"I do not know. | Doctor it. | Many | mornings 1 1 have looked 

dd Htc'M* tlci^di ski d^cklyekwan^ hai kwfin- 2 

baby | on aeeonnt of. | Some kind | baby. | It it not baby. | Thii | many 

I4n yiLkai ddntiiclal tc'iLt'5t^^ &tcl ntuclaL 
nights 1 1 have not slept. | It snek | make. 1 1 will sleep. 

nabe dLtci d^n te c5 kwfic cdt afikwiic datyac^n d! 4 

It bathe | make. | Something wrong I gness because | it eries I gnees. | 

Some kind | this 

ek! ndhin naLte kak5rileae gOnt'e nah5tCbin%c 

baby. | Yon (pin.) | earry it. | I am sick | now. | We will more 

d!de« tdLbfiii sk! ts'albdLa hell* tiicbiiL djafi 6 

north. I Hang np i baby t basket-eradle and alL" I <'Yes, | I will hang it 

np." I "Here 

un tee* bfin n5* d5 hai de« tc'M* nd nOn yin na hfbi dac 
jonmayery.'' | ''Come.'' | Nortii toward | tkej moored. | ''Go baek. 

ski 5iit(riiebM bedMkwie kwfinyediUtftetel 8 

Baby | see. | It is dead I gnees. | We wiU bnry it.'' 

naheatyai sW fltc'M« bitcefiyakw^*** ya«iii 

He went baek. | Baby | close by | he had come out | they smy, 

ts'^bl* haita nagdsniiekw^ii ya«nl sakid^bl* nagfis- lo 

basket in. | There | he had been playing | they say. | Spring in | he had 

been plajing 

nlckw^ ya^nl Lo' te'tet'atskw^ ya«ni tc'flcteL- 

they saj. | Orass | he had cut off | they say. | He had spread 

kw^n ya«nl t6bi« s'fisdakw^ ya«ni tc'ttesyakw^n 12 

they say. | Water in | he had sat | they say. | He had gone 

ya« ni ca' na« yacts na un gfiL «a« kw^ ya« ni tcfin 8i*ts 

they say. | Creek little | he had made a weir | they say. | Pine cones 

naiakw^n ya*ni n^kka* tc'kak'batae yetc^gOn^^fi- 14 

he had put down | they say. | Two | net-poles | he had put in 

kw^ ya«ni te'kak' L5* bfiL s'iuLdnkw^n ya«ni 
they say. | Net | grass | with | he had woven | they say. 

tc'ttesyaikw^ yide« ya«ni te'ek'as tc'istcifikw^ le 

He had gone | down | they say. | Brush fence | he had made 

iMLiteraUy "with it you (plu.) stand." 

iB» Cf . m, 267. 

iseThat the incidents which befell the child are inferred from the 
evidence left on the ground is indicated throughout this tale by the 
suffix -kwan. The suf& -xdlan is used in a sinular manner in a Hupa 
story (I, 185). 
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ya*m beL nd<n*^kw^ ya«nl tc'ek'^ tc'urtcinkw^ 

they Bay. | Bopes | he had put | they say. | Fence | he had made 

2 ya*ni tc'ttesyakw^ ya*ni s'i^k'ankw^ ya*ni na- 

they aay. | He had gone | they tay. | He had bnilt JSre | they say. | He 

had made a weir 

fing&L*a*kw9ii ya*ni s'fbik'ankw^ ya«m ktrkwe< 
they say. | He had bnilt fire | they say. | His foot 

4 5yacts skfiwunyankw^n ya*ni ktrkwe< gimtcaakw^n 
small I had grown | they say. | His foot | had become large 

ya«m tet%Qtc5 kwfits g^iin y ai kw%n ya*ni naungfiir 

they say. | Stream large | he had come down to | they say. | He had bnUt 

a weir 

6 «a«kw^ ya«ni nait(^L«a* tc'kak' yitc'gun«an- 

they say. | He stood np a stick, | net | he had put on it 

kw^ ya«ni ts'ihitsi* s'fbitinkw^ii ya*ni kw- 
they say. | Downhill head | he had lain | they say. | His foot 

8 kwe« gOn tcao kw^n ya«nl kw5fi« 5yacts s'fisk'an- 

had become large | they say. | Fire | small | he had built 

kw%n ya«m tc'ttesyai ylde« tcun swoltc naka* no- 

they say. | He went | north. | Stick | small | two | he had put down 

10 lakw^ ya*m tc'gattsV tc'kak' biLL s'^Ldnkw^ 

they say. | Iris | net | with | he had woven 

ya<n! Loyacts kwakV oyacts s'i^Ldnkw^ii ya«ni 
they say. | Suckers | its net | small | he had woven | they say. 

12 kV tc'fbit'akw^nhiit n5iint^kw^n ya«nl tiinnibi* 

Arrows | he had feathered when | he left there | they say. | Bead in 

ts'k^LdM s'dLtin« nd iUi l^n kw^n ya«m tc'ttesya- 
he had walked place | bow | he had put down | they say. | He had gone 

H kw^ ya*m kacts n5<fi*ankw^ ya<ni tc'k^LduD 

they say. | Knife | he had put down | they say. | He had walked place 

buLgulgfis natgiiL<a«kw9ii ya*ni 

firesticks | he had stood up | they say. 

16 gflnt'e ski tesyaye ciye« haide* naLtcebM ca 

"Now I baby | went | mine | north | you must catch | for me," 

tc'in ya«ni dddulsushe tdLke<bfin d6yidehe«e ne«n- 

she said | they say. | "We didn't see }dm."\ "You must track him." | 

"We are tired. | Land is large, 

18 tcao tes dul ke< e na wd^ t los bun tc 'in ya« m do dul sus- 

we tracked him." | "You must bring him back," | she said | they say. 

"We didn't see hinu 
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he ni ye« ski ddt hi ya dji d5 ye tee' kwa<"^ yi giiL ka- 

yoiir I baby." | "What ia the matterf " | "No. | She cried ontU | day. 

le laniba*M yiLkai kwdcteiigge ski hai kwane- 2 

Ten I nights | the has eried about it. | Baby | that | he did beeaose. 
telkwanhdt sk! wan5It'age ski eon Lgai danha« 

Baby | ihe wants." | "Baby | good | white | is like. 

ddciye« sklkwanhM died* sld ye kw^n n^n te'in ya<ni 4 

Not mine | bal^ beeaose. | Some kind | baby it was, ' ' | she said | thej say. 

d5ha<kir5tel dosklyekw^n^ c5 tel giin ya ne elye< 

"Do not cry for it | not baby it is." | "I love | my 

cki d5 ha« defi nel le st 'd« tee n5' niUi a ne tee' bilL d5- a 

baby. | It did not stop. | Nearly | it killed us | crying with. | We did not sleep. 

ha« n tes di la le Laii ylLkai tesdiine sk! die5yekw^- 

Many | nights | we watched it. | Baby | some kind it is 

n^ ska d5ha<kirAnee' clye« te'ek d5 kto iic tee' t^ le 8 

baby." | "Do not for it cry, | my | woman." | "I will not cry." 

s'fbik'ankw^ ya«n! 5 y acts tcM sw5ltc nd la- 
He had bnilt Are | they say, | smalL | Sticks | small | he had put down 

kw^n ya«ni 5ltc'wai 6teibi« 8'usli<kw%n ya^ni lo 

they say. | Eel-pot | its bottom in | he had tied | they say. 

s'{biL5nkw9n ya*ni nes t5bi* ndiUit^kw^n ya«nl 
He had woTen | they say. | Long, | water in | he had put | they say. 

tctbin^ts t5nai te'5Ly!kw^hdt tc'k^kw^ ya«m 12 
Tree-heads (cones) | fish | he had named when | he caught | they say. 

tc'gatsV te'kak'bl« nihitc'iit ts'tlsteinkw^ ya«ni 

Iris I net in | strings | he had made | they say. 

bdLteqdt tc'gfindiitskw^ ya«ni tc'ttesya yide« t5- u 

Net rope | he had twisted | they say. | He went | north. | Water large in 

n tcaG bi< naL «a« kw^n y a« ni 

he had made weir | they say. 

ski ei ye« te siL bfll le tee' gfit Lan yiL kai to 'in 15 

"Baby | mine | I hung up | it cried because | many | nights," | she said 

ya«ni toLke^bfln yam ya«ni 5te5niteane doyihe^et 

they say. | "You must track it," | they said | they say. | "I will leave 

it I I am tired because. 

nahdcdact^Ie naLkiitde* nawd'tl5sbM tc'in ya«nl ig 

I will go back. | You come back if | you must bring it back " | he said | 
^^ they say. 



iBT Of. Hupa suffix -tLc (III, 304). 
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nes dtm. te sol ke« de« 6 tco no' tcic bun tc 'in y a« ni cM 

"Far I you track it if | you may leave it," | he said | they say, | "baby." 

2 tcoyi nunyayekw^n^ hai otconitcane nesdun 

Another | came. | ' ' That 1 1 left | far 

tesyahut tc'in ya«m kwuni4n otcoduttc^ tc'in 

he went because/' | he said | they say. | "Enough, | we will leave it," J 

he said 

4 ya^ni nadutya yebi«un« d6yehe«e tSwun tgfbae 

they say. | "We will go back | house toward. | I am tired. I Water for | 

I am thirsty. 

nesdun tesiyahut do ye he* e steagiintele 

Far I I went because, | I am tired. | I will sleep." 

6 ca' na< kwuts gun yai kw^n ya^ni naungiiL^a^kw^n 

Creek | he had gone down to | they say. | He had made a weir 

ya*ni tc'kak' nofinl^nkw^ ya'ni s'dsk'ankw^ 

they say. | Net | he had put in | they say. | He had built Are 

8 ya«ni tc'ttesyakw^n ya^ni yide« yoyide* nesdun 

they say. | He had gone | they say, | north, | way north. | Far 

yd5n ea' na* ntcao nanunyakw^ ya«ni d5ha« nan- 
over there | creek | large | he had crossed | they say. | He did not make 

weir 

10 guL«a«kw^ ya«ni tclyacts ts'test^ ya«ni yide« 

they say. | Canoe | he took | they say, | north. 

k'teLtcot ya^ni nesdiin tc'ttesya ya«ni ySyide* 

He stole it | they say. | Far | he went | they say | way north. 

12 d6ha« ktt?kwe« guls^ ya«nl tac^n tc'ttesya ya«ni 

Not I his track | was found | they say. | Somewhere | he went | they say. 

kM?kwe« CO kannte ya«ni doyaLsus ya«ni 

His foot I in vain | they looked for | they say. | They did not find | they say. 

14 databesyakwfic jam ya«ni dide* t5bi« tunyac 

"On the bank he climbed I guess," | they said | they say. "North j 

water in you go," 

ya«kwuLtc'in ya«ni sis nin tunyac dide* ya«kw(iL- 

they told him | they say. | "Otter, | you | go | north," | they told him 

1(5 tc'in ya«ni sa'ts naLgiLgai ka« nin tiimmlc di- 

they say. | Mink, | ducks white, | "Well, | you | swim | north. 

de« nakwuLsdsbun ndoye nesdun co« nlbine"* 

You must find him." | "No. | Far | in vain 1 1 swam." 



168 Hupa has a form -men besides the more frequent -me (in, 240). 
Their connection is not clear. 
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tacokwiic tc'in ya«ni ktrkwa* na* lM tacukwiic 

"Somewhere I guess," | he said | they say. | "For him | you burn. I 

Somewhere I guess/' 

tc'in ya«iii ySyide* nesdun giils^ ya«ni yoyide* 2 

he said | they say. | Way north | far | he was seen | they say. | ''Far north 

fikits qale giilgellit tc'in ya«ni Lalia« nan^ y!da«M 

baby | is walldng | evening when/' | he said | they say, | one | person { 

from north. 

ndnyahiit t4ts'{isl4nkw%ii ya«ni bi« tclyactsbi* 4 

He came when, | he had taken from the water | they say. | In | eanoe in 

s'dsk'ankw^ ya«ni tc'ttesyakw^ ya«iii ylde« 

he had built Are | they say. | He had gone | they say, | north. 

nasLMkwfin ya«nl danci^ naisLfkt yarn ya«ni dl- 6 

He had burned I they say. I "Who i is bumingf" I they said I they 

say. I "North 

de« k'illek qale kV yigullSle s'^tin* m^L di- 

Vej I was walking. | Arrows | he was carrying | bow | with | north," 

de« tc'in ya*ni d5 5 diil taut de danc5kwiio ddtc'An«- 8 

he said | they say. | "We didn't know hiniL | Stranger. | We did not 

speak 

kdn ndt d! y i ce Htc'M* nesdfin y5yide< qale yandn 

to him. I Far | way north | he was walking," | they said. 

tan tod kwutsts'giinyakw^ ya«ni nang6L«a«kw^ 10 

Biver | he came down to | they say. | He had made weir 

ya*nl kwon* Hyaets s'fisk'ankw^n ya*ni tcihi 
they say. | Fire | small | he had built | they say. | Stick 

swdltc n^kkac n5lakw%n ya^ni Ldyacta tc'gunkan 12 
small I two I he had put down | they say. | Suckers | he had netted. 

ta'neLyan 5M« kwon^ml* s^^n ya'nl yide* ts't tee- 
He ate up. I Its head | fire in | lay | they say. | Korth | he had gone 

ya oti^kwan ya*ni ea^ na* kwiitsgdnyakw^n ya*m na- 14 

beyond it | they say. | Creek | he had come down to | they say. | He had 

made weir 

M sriii' '&* kw%n ya*n! tc'kak'buL ndtcfbit^nkw^n 

they say. | Net with | he had held 

ya'ni ii5k' te'gQnk§nkwan 5si« kwdn«muna s^an 16 
they say. | Salmon | he had caught. | Its head | fire before | lay 

ya«ni yide* tc'tteayakw^n ya^ni ca' na« k'wfitata'- 
they say. | North | he had gone | they say. | Creek | he had come down to 

gfinyakw^ ya«nl naflngflL^a* tc'kak' tc'kak'bine« ig 
tiwy say. | He made weir. | Net | net's back-bone 
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tc'istcinkwanhdt yets' gun <%nkw^ ya«nl ges ts'gunkan 
he had made when | he had put in | thej aaj, \ Black salmon | he had caught. 

2 5n< kw5n*mMa s*^ ya*ni ges ntcao 5 si* bef- 
its head I fire before | lay | thej say, | black salmon | large | its head. | Eel 

lin tc'giiiikaiikw^ii ya«n! kwo^buna s'^Ltin ya*m 

he had caught | they say. | Fire before | it lay | they say. 

4 n^ka« ts'ek'en^cts ts'gtinkankw^n ya<ni te'kak'bi* 
Two I day eels | he had caught | they say. | Net in 

kw5«mMa gOnt'S kiinfindfbi ya«n! kwe« ya*neLin* 
fire before. | Now | it is near | they say. | Track | they saw 

6 ya*ni n^ka* nan§c tc'unt'an ya^tc'bedun guls^ 
they say. | Two | persons | acorns | they were picking where | was seen 

ya«ni 
they say. 

8 dane5* qal5 yinadn 5ts'M« k5noMc heu* 
"Some one | walks | from the south. | To him | speak.'' | ''Tes, 

dts'M* kCLnnflcyie taeoM gOnyaLa nin ydylnilk' 

to him 1 1 will speak." | ''Where | you walking, | youf | Way south 

10 tesun^Qts ya*ni tae5M gOnyaL nan otc'uii' na- 

you ran off" | they say. | "Where | you walkingf | Your mother | toward I 

go back.'^ 

hundac ddnahiictele dide« cn^nye cn^tc'M* nac- 

' ' I will not go back. | North | my mother is. | My mother toward | I am 

going. 

12 dale nesdfin nacdale nta« teeoe nahundas doye 

Far I I am going." | "Tour father | cries. | Tou go back." | "No 

8ta« nd5ye dinfik' dide« ctaye t^tdji nanddLteL 

my father | is not I south. I North I my father is." I "When I are you going 

home!" 

14 do nae diki te le d6tae6« si da tele dlde« ciye« ne«ye 

"I am not going back. | Not any place | I will stay. | North | my | coun- 
try is. 

ne«yc djan Lane dide« dandji biye« cn%n biye« 

Country | here | much | north. | Who | hers | my mother | hersf " 

16 tc 'in ya* nl di dji bfln nac toL a do sa* dun gdt dai 

he said | they say. | "Why | you take me backf | Not | alone | stay 

cdjiyane tesiyai dide* tonai tundiiL uctcitelit 

I like. 1 1 went | north. | Fish | come | I will make. 

18 y!da«M tundiiLbM ges haida<un tiinduLbun da> 

From north I must come. I Black salmon I here from north I must come. I 

Hook-bill 
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tca'hal haida«ufi tanduLbM^ L6k' haide^fin tiin- 

here from north | most come. | Spring salmon | here from north | must 

come. 

d^bfin Ldyac tdnd^LbM be«lin ttLnd^Lbiin hai- 2 

Suekers | mnst eome. | Eels | mnst come. | Here from north 

da<M L5yac gaits tiindiiLbM haida«M ts'flnteL 

trout white | mnst eome. | Here from north | turtles 

tidacbM haida<M tek'atce haida«M tc'ttiilacbufi 4 
mnst walk. | Here from north | erabs | here from north | must walk. 

t5 tat sdt ' b^ d ja« cin hit ' ca' na< td As tiim miin dja< 
Water | will dry up | summertime. | Creek | water | will be cold. 

saktcy t5 ^ tiim miUi dja« tantc5 t5 siiLbihidja* 6 

Spring I water | will be cold. | Biyer | water | will be warm. 

ddc5nkn{itdd«biUidja« wdnta t5 n5ndcbihidja« wdn- 

Not entirely will vanish. | Some places | water | will be standing. | Some 

places 

ta t5 niil lln tcw5Itc niil Iin b^ dja* 8 

water | riiBes short | wiU flow." 

nesdfin t5 nanagCQling yide« se nadai*ye dye 

Far I water | mns down | north. | Bocks | stand up | under. 

dac5« tac5«iit yigflnt'St ya«ni kdwiintQn tiitbflL- 10 
Somewhere | where | it is foggy | they say, | it is cold. | It rains when, 

t§lit t5nai tcllet^lit t5 tiinyan ya'ni kaihit' 
fish I will eome when | water | rises | they say. | Wintertime, 

g&Qtdnk'fkt lace«Lgait8 gesna^ canestcd yfnatdiUi- 12 

fall becomes, | buckeye white, | salmon eye, | moon long, | entrance slip- 
pery 

kw{Llkiittc5 telLtcik tiUiLtuk L5'diUk'{bi dan< giin- 
stick red, | leaves die ( f ) | grass dry, \ long ago | spring was, 

danit cini/iit nagiitLiitfit tc'nfbiyai tdntcao na- 14 

summer middle, | it is burned over when | he came. | Water great | runs 

down 

nagMlifi 6ye yetc'gflnyai tc'y^nkl tc'entget(8)' n^k- 
under | he went in. | Women | saw him | two 

ka« tc'w6cbi« ne^nce^dM ddd^ncd^kwiic ylhiUin^c 16 

foam in | ground bad place | nobody | can go in 

kiint'e ya«ni 

is that kind | they say. 

kwdnLQn 
AIL 
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IX.— YELLOWHAMMEB'S DEEDS. 

kegutt'eo yitcobi« nac5«k'a tcaLni tc'dssai'tcun 

He taught them, | dance-house i% | robin, | varied robin, | bluejay, 
2 datc^« tc'ussai« bustcld tclelintc dustci«tco dficts 

raven, | chicken-hawk, | owl, | humming-bird, | mountain-quail, | quail, 

dustco seeduntc slus dataitc g^tcdk'wiitkwiagits 

grouse, I sparrow-hawk, | ground-squirrel, | grey-squirrel, | red-squirrel, 

4 seLtc'wdl seLkiit! deL nakgits sis sa^ts Ltsogun 

heron, | kingfisher, | crane, | duck, | otter, | mink, | fox, 

Lan begiitt'eG tcitcwotc tc'uLsdtdldanestco tc'o' 

many | he taught. | Grosbeak, | thrasher, | blackbird, 

6 tc'dlaU ban sits dastcan yaintan y5* biitsk'ai« 

meadow-lark, | sand-piper, | gopher, | mole, | scoter, | seagull, 

tkactco cilecle tcuntcigitco tciin nuL tcuntc tcun- 

pelican, | oriole (f), | woodcock, | sapsucker (f), | woodpecker, 

8 s^LtcIk k'aikdsliitc k'ossdwitco ka* ts'iissai*Lc{bitco 
(a bird) | wood duck | goose, | bluejay (black), 

b{bitcl5Lgai tokaligits ted w! nal dalts qot'yo'Qts tci- 

white owl, I mud-hen, | "run-around-a-tree," | blue-bird, | thrush, 

10 dimq5yaiits tc'findakaydstcM tc&ntyacts tVbiU ca 

buzzard, | condor (f), | curlew. | Moon 

begfint'eG ya*n! hai k'ai*tc'etc suls^tc L5nLgai 

he taught | they say, | these | wren, | chipmunk, | wood-rat, 

12 tsltsgaitc la<nes sle«Lkdsts sfits'buLniiLt'ai ca da- 
pole-cat, I raccoon, | skunk, | flying squirrel. | "Moon | very bad 

t'inco naondan cyacts nanec 5da« tc'enaiLgatde 

is coming back, | my grandchildren. | People | their mouths | he has 

sewed up 

U Lene^ha* nakirmct'akwic k'^tde* owun dan* na he- 
all. I I am going to sling at him | soon." | Some | already | he loosened 

gat ya«ni 6nitc"* no nan ^t ya«ni 

they say. | Half-way | he untied, | they say. 

16 guLgel* ya«m ca nagiitdale cyacts giint'e na- 

It was evening, I they say. I "Moon I is coming i my grandchildren. I 

Now 1 1 will sling at him.'^ 

ktrnlct'atele intce* tele«bi« tc'ttcLbunkw^n ya«ni 

Deer | sack in | he had filled | they say. 



i»»Cf. Hupa ngdjit "middle" (I, 241, 6). 
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biiLdai'bi* yi sin fin nagutdal nak'dtseLgai bfiL na- 

Entranee in | from the west | he eame along, | white gravel | with | he 

threw at him 

kuwult'a ya«m to nadesbil* ya«ni datc^« ktrda« 2 

thej saj. I Water | he sprinkled | they say. | Baven | his mouth 

tastcits ya^ni kakic kw^lS sdjisustiik tc'awM to- 

he tore, | they say. | ''Quickly | do that. | Is killing me | food for. | 

Water for 

wun fldjiye guLsai cdiintci con kwakwiilla dda« 4 

my heart | is dry. | Well you did, | well | you treated him." | His mouth 

nahegat ya«m Lene«ha« c5nk tc'enafig^t ya^nl to 

he untied | they say. | All | weU | he untied | they say. | ''Water 

yetc'gabil« 5Ltoi Lan tayadn^n nan^ tc'egane- 6 

they bring in | you cause. | Much | let them drink. | People | he had killed/' 

kwan^n tc'in ya^nl bdntcbfd conk sta nahfin^t 

he said, | they say. | * * Yellow-hammer | well | he sits | you untie" 

tc'in ya«ni c5nk' kwakwftclaoe dan« st'd< tcendtcin- 8 

he said | they say. | "WeU | I did to him, | while ago. | Nearly | he killed 

you. 

nunanekw^n^ Le' yiLka nahficg^ttele he' nes- 

Night, I until morning | I wiU untie. | Night | long 

dun yiL ka te le na hue ga kwa« tc 'an ta^ tciit na nee lO 

morning will be 1 1 am untying yet. | Food | cook. | People 

egfna§kw^n^ c5ne kwanMclaoe no* da^ nahesi- 

are hungry. | It is good | I did to him. | Tour mouths | I untied. 

gade ke n5L get kw^ hfit kic dji siL tiUc e intce« ta* t'as 12 

Because you were afraid | I killed him. | Deer | butcher; 

nanec yamiin skV' tatc'o^buL Lene^ha^ o* sdt 
people will eat. | Mush | prepare. | All | pound 

tc'dnfan nanec naddltcamufi bantco 5tc'un« t5*- 14 

acorns; | people | will eat a meaL | Mussels | toward | go 

yae wM ntcao ta* tsit tkaetco tcL^ts ya^nl ktr- 

some. I Very | low tide." | Pelican | ran | they say. | His mouth 

da« tel§lintc kioda« sSstc ban sits ban kicda* 16 

humming-bird | his mouth | slender, | sand-piper | he | his mouth 

stetc ya^ni 

slender, | they say. 

Lene^ha* tet'a ya«nl tclelinte dide< tc'uflsai«- 18 

All I flew (in pairs) | they say. | Humming-birds | north, | blue jays 
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tcin dide< due too tet'a ya«ni nakeits dlde^ yo- 

north, I grouse | flew (in pairs) | they say. | Ducks | north^ | far north, 

2 yide< biitck'ai« dide« k'ai«ts'etc nacd«k'a tciin tea- 
seagulls I north, I wrens, | robins, | wood-cocks, 

giteo te'ussai* dide< naeo'k'a dide< seL teun ddn ne 

chicken-hawks, | north, | robins, | north, | ''mocking-birds," 

4 seLkiiti ban sits dide^ tc'6* dide« bustelo dide< 

kingfishers, | sand-pipers | north, | blackbirds | north, | owls | north, 

busteloLgai d!de« teaLni dide« teunaldalts di- 

white owls | north, | varied robins | north, | '' tree-run-around" | east, 

G duk' dueteo teuL sut i da« nes teo seediinte diddk' 

grouse, I thrashers, | sparrow-hawks, | east, 

teidungoyantc didilk' yasdal5ts biintebdl ts'ussai«- 

thrushes | east, | juncos, | yellowhammers, | bluejays, 

8 tein diduk' seltc'wSi didfik' te'6' didiik' ts'us- 
east, I herons | east, | blackbirds | east, | bluejays (white) 

sai'Lgai didtik' tVbul diduk' basbiintc tc'ahal 

east, I curlews | east, | (an owl), | frogs, 

10 diduk' ddllants didfik' sdlgits bl ne« do tel tein dl- 
east, I salamanders | east, | lizards, | water-snakes | east, 

duk' te{b3se«ted naLeot didfik' Ug&e diddk' sdl- 

bull-snakes, | grass-snakes | east, | rattlesnakes | east, | lizards (long) 

12 djinesteo didfik' t'adfilk'uts dinfik' be«lin dinuk' 

east, I milk-snakes | south, | eels | south, 

ts'ek'eneets dinuk' Ldyacgaite dinflk' Ldyaets dl- 

day-eels | south, | trout | south, | suckers | south, 

14 nflk' ges dinuk' datcahal diniik' Lok' dinflk' tc'5l6 
black salmon | south, | hook-bills | south, | steel-heads | south, | catfish 

t5naiLteik dinfik' tonaiLtso dinuk' Loyacoyacts dl- 

'< fish-red" | south, | ''fish-blue" | south, | fish (smaU) | south, 

16 nuk' liO yac da ban tc6 dinuk' L6«tel dinuk' t'antgiU- 

(fish) I south, I flatfish (f) | south, | devU-fish 

yos di nfik ' yo« tcfll In di nflk ' Le ne« ha« l ta* ki di de< 
south, I abalones | south. | All | different kinds | north. 

18 Lene<ha« Lta'kl dlduk' Lene<ha« Lta* ki diniik' 
All I different kinds | east. | All | different kinds | south. 

Lene^ha^ Lta'ki dise« 

All I different kinds I west 
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bdntcbiU s'dstin y!tc5bi« y!d^' sa'dMha tc'ek 
Tellow-hammer | lay | danee-houM in | east | alone. | Women 

n^ka* 9Lte bagiinM nhdi» giinyaL kwuLM 2 

two I ''Well, I eoast toward | with qb | walk," | thej laid to him 

ya«nl hefL« tc'in ya«nl skits n^ka* nd* dd* tc'in 

they tay. | "Tea," | he laid | they say. | Children | two, | "Gk> ahead" I 

he laia 

ya«nl bagiin sais^^dM ts'y^ld baQtc5 ya^stcin 4 

they tay. | Coast | sandy beaeh | women | mussels | they obtained 

ya«iil g&lk'an ya«nl bantc5 tagisgin ya«nl kwdn«- 

they say. | A ilre was | they say. | Mussels | they brought out of water | 

they say. | Fire plaee 

dM banted natg&lg^ ya«nl g&ItcfiL ya«nl ban- 6 

mussels | they poured down | they say. | Were opened | they say | mussels. 

tc5 ^te bantcO tc'^yafi tc'in ya«nl ka« nahi- 

"Well, I mussels | eat," | she said | they say. | ''Well, | we will go back 
dfiL yebi«ftfi« ^Lte kwiiLiin ya«nl heCl« tc'in ya«ni 8 

house toward, | eome on" | they told him | they say. | "Yes," [he said | 

They say. 

ts'yanki n^ka« skits n^ka« yfd^' nahesdel« 

Women | two, | children | two | east (up) | went back 

ya«nl ku^neLlfi* ya'nl tek'wt^tsyigiinya ya«ni yd- lo 

they say. | They looked at him, | they say. | He went down to the water, | 

they say. | Fur 

dn tk'dndiin tB'y^&I^ ktrneL!n« ya^rn 

on bank | women | looked at him | they say. 

tclyacts tc'ednt^ ya'm bantd* bl^Mc kictcd 12 

Canoe smaU | he took out | they say. | Ocean | toward | his grand- 
mother, 

Ldn tc ge« nects bi^noldskw^ ya«ni tclbi^ ne< na- 

long-eared mouse, | he had led in | they say. | Canoe in | soil | he had poured 

in 

deLg^kw^ ya«nl tclbi* gulk'amiin ya«ni tancd- u 

they say. | Canoe in | fire will be | they say. | "Tanc5we 

we tane5w§ taneowe tcin te'in ya«m LOntcge^ 
tanedwe | tanedwe | tcin" | he said | they say. | Long-eared mouse, 

nects nole dak^ts steaite tonai dagiinddle wak^ts la 

' ' Deeps I keep one side, | my grandchild, | fish | swim on surface | keep one 

side. 

kat kwMlie ndji n€8«a«€ tc'in ya«ni tanedwe 

This way | it seems | your heart | has gone! " | she said | they say. | "Tan- 
edwe 
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tancowe tanoowe tcm tc'in ya'ni tc'g&ttilit t5- 

tanedwe | tonedwe | tein" | he said | thej saj. | He taking it when | water 

through 

2 bi«un« yist'St gunt'e yigfittiL ya«ni tancowe tan- 
fog I now I he took it along | thej saj. | ' ' Tanedwe | tanedwe 

CO we tanedwe tcin tc'in ya«ni tanedwe tanedwe 
tanedwe | tein'' | he said | thej say. | "Tanedwe | tanedwe 

4 tanedwe tcin tc'in ya«n! ndle dakats stcaite kat 

tanedwe | tcin" | he said | they say. | ''Deeps | keep one side, | my grand- 
child. I This way 

kwflllflc ndji ng&3«a«$ tc'in ya'ni tc'ttesya 
it seems | yonr heart | has gone/' | she said | they say. | He went on 

6 ya«ni ydj^se* tdne«M« tanedwe tanedwe tanedwe 
they say, | far west, | water other side. | ''Tanedwe | tanedwe | tanedwe 

tcin tc'in ya«m g^kda ya'ni tc'iyacts g^kda 
tcin, " I he said | they say. | It went fast | they say. | Canoe small | went fast 

8 ya«ni kakic taL»ut"* ya«8lin« ya«ni tanedwe tan- 

they say. | Quickly | ocean middle | they were | they say. | "Tanedwe | 

tanedwe 

CO we tanedwe tcin tc'in ya«ni tetbil* ya'ni gfln- 

tancdwe | tcin" | he said | they say. | It rained | they say. | Now 

10 t'e t'a« ku7sida« waLk'fits giint'e gundd«biin ya«ni 

feather | his head | he put in, | now | was vanishing | they say. 

naLcfiliit gun tea* ya«ni giint'e yist'dt tgiingfits 
It was wet because | it became large | they say. | Now | fog | was swirling 

12 ya«ni tc'ttesya ya«ni ddted«dai**^ tc'guttiL ya«ni 

they say. | He went on | they say. | He didn 't give out, J he brought it 

along I they say. 

tanedwe tanedwe tanedwe tcin tc'in ya«ni kat 

"Tanedwe | tanedwe | tancowe | tcin" | he said | they say. | "This way 

14 kwulluc ndji ngus^a^e stcaite kakir giintiL naL- 

it seems | your heart | has gone, | my grandchild, | quickly I take it 

along." I "Build Are again 

k'%n stcd tc'in ya«ni tut buL tele tanedwe tancd- 

my grandmother" | he said | they say. | "It will rain." | "Tanedwe | 

tanedwe 

16 we tanedwe tcin tc'in ya'ni naguLcdL ya«ni 
tanedwe | tcin " | he said | they say. | He got wet | they say. 



i«oCf. kaiL«ftt "middle of winter," p. 113, L 14, above. 

i«i Of. Hupa root -da "to be poor in flesh" (HI, 254), also used with 
preceding d. 
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o5nk' gant!L stcaitc tc'in ya«nl t5nai dag&ndiU- 

<'W6U I take it along, | my gnndehild, ' ' | the said | they tay. | "FUh | 

swimming on the surface 

le* wakw^ts tanc5we tanc5we tancdwe tern tc'in 2 
keep away from.'' | ''Tanedwe | tanc5we | tane5we | tcin" | he said 

ya«nl g&Lgel« ya'nl tcakwuLgel« bi« tc'g&LtiL 

they say. | It was evening | they tay. | Very dark | in | he took it along 

ya«ni tanc5we tanc5we tano5we tcln tc'in ya'nl 4 
they say. | "Tane^hre | tanc5we | tane(hre | tein'' | he said | they say. 

t'a« kfTtida* waLk'uts bine« n5ntena« ya«nl g&n- 

Ftother | his head | he put in | its back | was left | they say. | Now 

t'g banta* ta'tdfictstaiin ya«nl kdnihidiinng stc5 6 
oeean (breakers) | he heard | they say. | "It is near, | my grandmother, 

k'ade« kakio gfintlL stcaitc tc'in ya«ni t^tiist^ 

soon.'' I "Qniekly | take it along, | my grandehild/' | she said | they say. | 

He took it out 

ya«nl haoe ndnfikk^ t5 g&nLfits^** stc5 td giinLutse 8 

they say. | Long time | it floated about. | Water | was rough. | ''My 

grandmother, | water | is rough, 

8tco t^tfisk'ftta ya«m tc'iint'an nddl kiodfik' t%ts- 

my grandmother.'' | He pulled it out | they say. | Acorns | mouldy | on 

top I he ran out 

CbsLa' ya«nl tol tc'dLtciit ki(?tc5 bOL t^ts^s^ ya«ni 10 
they say. | Boat | he caught | his grandmother | with | he dragged out | 

they say. 

tcl natgfiL«a« ya«ni stcaitc ca flLk'an gfictiillle 

Boat I he placed on end | they say. | ''My grandchild, | for me | build a 

flre, 1 1 am cold." 

stc5 tc'^t'an La«ha« d§diin«^biin kw5n«diin ul- 12 

"My grandmother, | acorn | one only | you may put in flre | flre place," | 

he told her 

tc'in ya«nl ktrtc^ t^ca* stc6 t^ca* tc'in ya«ni 

they say, | his grandmother. | "I am going, | my grandmother, | I am go- 
ing," I he said | they say. 

y66n danc6« tc'qale cta« cgQndanekwdc cftL- U 

"Over there | somebody | walks, | my father." | "My son-in-law I 

guess I Huckleberry-water-place. 

ci ye t6 diin*** do kwatc' guile hankwiic kwflctge* cgfin- 
No one has sung for him | him I guess. | Let me look at | my son-in-law. ' ' 



i«2 -L^ts seems • to mean ' ' stout, strong, ' ' referring to adverse condi- 
tion of the tide. 

i««Cf. Hupa tcwiltc "huckleberry" (HI, 14). 
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dane kedun"* ya«m ddnk^hit' niicine adScyi 

He died | they tay. | ''Nothing too bad 1 1 look at 1 1 boast, 

2 cedMkwai tV k'wQnnanaat^kw^^** ya«nl yebi« 
I died.'' I Feather | he had waved over him | they say. | House in 

yetc'gflnya ya'ni tc'ekktrbetce* bediin ya«m tV 

he went in | they say. | His mother-in-law | died | they say. | Feather 

4 k'wQnnanasl^n ya*m ce diin n§ kw^ n^n tc'in ya^n! 
he waved over her | they say. | ''I died," | she said | they say. 

tc'si« telan tc'id* kaga«aii ya«m tc'ek niindstkV 
Head, | whale | head | she took np | they say. | Wives | got up 

6 ya^nl naka'ha* tc'ek tc'unyan kwaLftn ya^ni 

they say | both | wives. | ''Eat,'' | they told him | they say. 

Bitc naka'ha* cgiindane ku^tdMds k'iindiin tonai 

"My daughters | both, | my son-in-law | lead him. | Yesterday | fish 

8 nahesleoe ntcaa tonai kwanhit sai tc'q5ts nadn- 

swam along. | Big | fish | it was becanse | sand | it broke up. | It will eome 

again probably. 

dakwuc ts'CbsqGtde^ belkats ndwa5t^dja« t^tdLtdc- 

If he spears it, | spear-pole | let him hand yon. | Yon must take it out of 

the water. 

10 biifi La«ha« ts'y^ki dLk'^n tc'in ya«ni naiinte- 

One I woman | build fire," | he said | they say. | It swam along. 

1^ dd t5naiye cta^ye ktrsl^ kw5n« muL naku^ 

"Not I fish is. I My father it is." | His head | fire | with | he beat him 

12 n§Lgal ya*m haiye tonai nagullea iinq5t belkats 

they say. | "That | fish | is swimming down. | Spear it. | Fish-spear 

ndw^ticbM s'risqdt ya'ni tc'ek waftntan tayistin 

give us." I He speared it | they say. | Wives | he gave it (spear). | He took 

it out of the water 

14 ya'ni 58i« naineLg^l ya«ni ka« nahidiiL tc'in 

they say. | Its head | he beat | they say. | "Well, | we will go back," | he 

said 

ya«ni oda«bi« yeya«tc'fillah(it yaihiLtin ya«ni ye- 

they say. | Its mouth in | they put their hands in when | they picked it 

up I they say. | House in, 

16 bi«iin« yo5n yebi* yain^tinfit ts'iinkwfiBtc wiin- 

further | house in | they brought it when | "Pin-trout | he must have mis- 
taken (t) 

164 ke dfin and ce dfin kwai below seem to be verbs with the pronouns as 
objects. The construction ndght, however, be passive or the possessive of 
some noun. 

106 The expression means to doctor in a shamanistic manner. 
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n5giintakwai cgandani tc'si^ ustci tehun tc'tteL- 
my son-in-law. | Its head 1 1 wiU fix. ' ' | Water toward | he took it 

tin ya« ni te' na tc *fls deo t^n nas tin tc ' gun tcai*** 2 

they say. | He washed it. | He took it out. | He buried it 

ya^ni kana gunman ya«ni dje^gfiLtceL"^ ya«ni ktrsi* 

they say. | He took it out | they say. | He split open | they say | its head. 

waiink^ ya^nl biintcbul cot Lta kwaLin ya«nT 4 

He placed before him | they say. | YeUow-hammer | in vain J every way | 

he did | they say. 

tc'ek yistoeLkw^n^ ya«ni tc'gunyan ya«ni 

Wife I split it up | they say. | He ate it | they say. 

tc 'un fan 5 n5^ 1^ site kw to* los c gOn da ni na- 6 

'^ Acorns | go after | my daughters. | Take along | my son-in-law. | Let 

him knock them off. 

n6LgaLdja« La«ha« tc'unt'an tc'gatc'61e«dja« n^kka« 

One I acorn | let him crack (f). | Two 

tc't6Lk'^dja« wo'geLbun tciin bestankw^ ya«ni 8 
let him drop. | You wiU carry them." | Stick | he had carried up | they say. 

osi'dak' nancLg^l ya«ni ts'y^ki tcaya'heLtce'"* 

Her head over | he beat | they say. | Women | shouted 

ya«ni n^ka« kiye« datyatci nSsi* niinsuLgal 10 

they say, | two | his. | "Why | our heads | you beatf 

tc'unt'an ^dfitfeiingi nana gut yai n^kka* tc'un- 

Acoms I we are like." | He came down. | Two | acorns 

fan tc'ttcLk'^s ya«m tbikibi* n6^«^ ya«ni de- 12 

he threw | they say. | Burden basket in I he put them | they say. i It was 

full 

mun« ya«ni La« tbflLbi* no«n«an ya«ni demun« 
they say. | One | burden-basket in | he put | they say. | It was full 

ya«ni ya«hesgin ya«m yebi«iin« ya'niinin ya«ni u 

they say. | They carried it | they say. | House to | they brought it | they 

say 

yebi« datyatci d6ye tcM best^kw^hut nona- 

house in. | "What is itt" | "Nothing. | Stick | he had taken up | without 

our knowledge." 

tao ha« d5 iin kwuL kw5L niik kwan 10 

"Why didn't you tell himt" 



iMCf. Hupa root -tcwai -tcwa (III, 276). 

107 Gf . Hupa dje wiL kil which is a close equiyalent. 

iMCf. Hupa kyatcLtcwfi "it cried" (I, 342, 10). 
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yinaM La«ha« nanec nunya ya'ni c gun dan! 

From the south | one | person | came | they say. | ''My son-in-law 

2 buntc bul tc ' niin yai kwi te dug ge kwa n^n kto wo^ los- 

Yellow-hammer | has come. | We aU died. " | ' < You must bring him. 

bim k'atde« guLgiiLde* tc'nnodacdja* kin ha* ktc- 

Soon I it is evening when | let him dance^ | him. | We will look at him. ' ' 

4 nut dul m« dja* heu« k'^tde* giduLtele tc'in ya'ni 

"Yes I soon | we will come/' | he said | they say. 

tc' nunya ya«ni biintcbul Lene«ha« tc'enya yitcobi« 

He came | they say | Yellow-hammer. | All | went out | dance-house in. 

6 tc'kwontgets Lene<ha« bedM ya«ni tV kM?8ida« 

They watched him. | All | died | they say. | Feather | his head 

tc'eiinl^n ya«nl k'wutnanast^ ya«ni kwiinL^nha« 

he took out | they say. | He waved it over them | they say. | Every one 

8 nanastkV ya«ni kwa« n5^ dac c gun dan! kanotc'n- 

got up I they say. | "Quick, | you dance | my son-in-law, | he will look at 

you. ' ' 

neLimiin dan« c6« gfitdfltdace kin tc'nond^c tc'in 
' ' Long time | in vain | we have danced, | him, | let him dance, " | he said 

10 ya'ni tc'gundac ya«ni belke* ya«m ka« nin nun- 

they say. | He danced | they say. | He finished | they say. | "Well, | you | 

dance, 

dac buntc bul ya«n ya«ni heu« nficdac tc'in ya«ni 

Yellow-hammer" | they said | they say. | "Yes, | I will dance," | he said j 

they say! 

12 tc* nun dac ya«ni bant6« di tc*nun«^n ya«ni tc'- 
He danced | they say. | Ocean | here | came | they say. | He danced. 

nun dac ban to* dl buLdai«bi«ktc yites*^ ya«nl 

Ocean | here | near entrance | it went by | they say. 
14 k'undfln do kwa t 'in d^tindji k'ihidun do kwa t 'in 

"Before | it did not do that. | Why does it do thatf | Before | it did not do 

that. 

be ne siL git de*®" banto« benesiLgetde banto* tc'nnun- 
I am afraid of | ocean. | I am afraid of | ocean." | He danced until 

16 dackwa* banto« yeyigun«§.n ya«ni yebi« nanec 

ocean | came in | they say. | House in | people 

nunikikut ya«ni to demun« ya«ni yitc6bi« bana- 
floated I they say. | Water | it was full | they say. | Dance-house | post 



i«» Cf. Hupa mi nes git "it was afraid" (I, 295, 4). 
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t'ai"® nun 8 'us t 'a ya«ni biintcbul tcin tc'in ya«ni 

he flew against | they gay | Yellow-hammer. | * * tcin " | he said | they say. 

betc'madut tc'fiLtcutdut bant6« nanndd* ya«ni d6n- 2 

He embraced it when | he caught it when | ocean I became none again I 

tney say. | ' ' Some kina 

kl ant'ekwai cgundam naktrtd^lds naktrtegolos 

you must be, | my son-in-law.'' | ''Take him home.'' | They took him 

home 

ya«m nakwdnutlds yebi« * 

they say. | They led him back | house in. 

k^cb!« na hfic d^c t§ le tc'in ya«nl tc'ek nuL t^- 

"Tomorrow | I am going home," | he said | they say. | Wife J "With 

you I 1 win go 

c^tele k^bi* cl La« n&L t^c^tSle tc'in ya«ni 6 

tomorrow." | "I | too | with you | I will go," | she said | they say. 

nahestya Lediin y55n L5n to ge< nects tc'ihit'an de- 
He started back | morning. | Over there | Lcoig-eared mouse | acorn | had 

put in the fire 

t gill del* kw^ ya'ni kw6n« tc'neLsuskw^ ya«m 

they say. | Fire | had gone out | they say. 

La*ha« dsaye dedM«^ nuL die nl fin g! ete5 nahue- 

<< 'One only | its shell | you put in fire' | I told you. | My grandmother I 

I am going back.'' 

d^ctele heu« nahidiki liOn tc ge« neets te'teLtcot"* lo 

''Tes, I we wiU go back." | Long-eared mouse | stole 

ya« ni tc *fln t 'an non k tcun Lo' ka kl da ye l taa tci- 

they say, | acoms, | tarweed seeds, | grass seeds, | flowers, | black oak, | 

white oak, 

tcan untc' waited lael< tkoicts nadeL n^kwdstifi 12 

sweet oak, | buckeyes, | chestnuts, | sugar-pines, | wild cherries, 

k'ai« ka« tc'i ta noetic tele tan^iik'uts ya'ni ka« 

hazel nuts. | "Well, | canoe | I wiU take back." | He took it down | they 

say. I "Quick 

bi'nuns^t ciye« tc'ek niii La« bl'nuns^t nesdunne u 

in it sit, I my | wife. | Tou | too | in it sit. | It is far. 

tutbulle na he kilts tcl taneowe tancSwe tancowe 

It rains. | It goes fast | canoe. | Tancowe, | tancowe, | tancowe, 

tcin to 'in ya«ni yist'ot higiittiL ya«ni yisiniin 16 

tcin" I he said | they say. | Fog | came | they say. | "From the west 



170 ba "main, chief," nat'ai "it stands vertical." The center post of 
the dance-housetseems to have been sacred. 

171 This verb is a common name for mouse in Athapascan. 
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kakw nanttiL stcaitc tc'in ya«m Lon tc ge« nects 

quickly, | bring it back, | mj grandchild/' | she said | they say, | Long- 
eared mouse. 

2 taL^ut tc'ek nan n do* ya«m t gun nast gets tc'ek 

Ocean middle | wife | was not again | they say. | He looked back. | Wife 

nd6« ya«m La« tc'ek bi«sta ya«ni nesdunne tatcl 

was not I they say. | Other | wife | in it was sitting | they say. I "It is 

far. I Where 

4 nat uLtc'in ya'ni La« tc'ek do ye nahestyaye 

your sister t" | he asked | they say. | Other | wife | "Is not. | She went 

home. 

yist'St ^dutt'eye taL«<it tetbll« ya«ni tgama 

Fog I we are. ' ' | Ocean middle | it rained | they say. | By the shore 

6 tc'ek na hestyakw^ ya«ni tanas tya tcl tc'eLtcut 

wife I had gone back | they say. | He went out. | Canoe | he caught. 

tanas sas 8te5 ka« tandndac dj^ha' sun da bun 

He pulled it out. | ' ' My grandmother, | well, | come out. | Here | you will sit. 

8 sa^ dun naMcda skik 5 niic t ge« dja« 

Alone I I wiU go back. | Children | I will look at." 

naiintyai yitcobi* yenagutyai nanestin yitc6b!« 

He came back. | Dance-house | he went in. | He lay down | dance-house in. 

10 sKts n^ka« yitc6 ots'ek'ebi*"* y e y a« gut ge kw^ 

Boys I two I dance-house | its navel in | they had looked in 

ya'ni nakuctesnai cn^ 8ta« kwfillicts*'" s 'us tin 

they say. | They ran back. | "My mother, | my father | something like | 

is lying 

12 inin ktrtuk haiyilia* kickwe< ddanonagehit deka 

in a comer | up. | That only | his foot." | "Don't lie about it." | "There 

kwontguc heu« kwoctge* tc'neguLin' yetc'gunyai 

look." I "Yes, I I will look." | She looked at him. | She went in. 

U ciye'dun nantyaMkw^ tc'ek 5 si* nahelsut'kw^ 

"My husband, | have you come backf " | Wives | their heads | had been 

shorn 

ya'ni n^kka«ha« dje' 6sunta« ulaik' tc'giiLLekw^ 

they say | both. | Pitch | their foreheads | their tops | they had smeared 

16 ya«ni skits n^ka«ha« usunta* ulaik' tc'g&LLekw^ 

they say. | Boys | both | their foreheads | their tops | they had smeared 



172 The smoke-hole of the dance-house. 

17a The diminutive seems to be attached to this verb-like form. 
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ya«ni ^Lte ye nun d^ yebi« tc'guntceo n^kka«ha« 

they say. | * * Well, | come in | house in. ' ' | They cried | both 

tc'ek ya«ni tc'an natlguctcan ya«ni 2 

wives I they say. | Food | he ate | they say. 

k^n cne< kin se tboicts stcodjiL ulle se- 

' * Juneberry | my back, | juneberry. | Stone | round | my kidneys | be- 
come. I Stone flat small 

nteLts csake^ ulle tc'in ya«ni yibaii n5cuLgaL 4 

my spleen | become, " | he said | thej saj. | * * Other side | throw me. 

haiuntcun ndcflLgaL to 'in ya^ni 

This side | throw me/' | he said | they say. 

kwuni^n 
All. 

X.— WOLF STEALS COYOTE'S WIFE. 

tc'sitcfln tc'tteLban datc^n* cteun^ tehen naca« e 

Coyote I was lame. | Baven. | ' ' Carry me | creek to. | I wiU go about. 

ca tsl* liLtci tonai tsl^ steigunyane giiLk'^n 
For me | brush | make. | Fish | brush 1 1 want. | Build a fire 

kwoii* ue tell* fin nacbane belget k'wunnol^c bel- 8 

fire. I 1 might be cold (f) | I am lame. | Spear head | put on | spear pole. 

kats to nai na on te le' <in na nun «ai*^* kwiin k V^^* 

Fish I may come. | Fish-weir | its x>oles 

5'1^ k'iin« biiL gfllli'biin tc'gultel no lie Lets dan 10 

go after. | Hazel | with | must be tied. | Spread a bed. | Put them down. 

Earth | pile 

uLtci kwailubbun k*^tde« tc*in ya«ni nanfln«ai« 
make. | Fire wiU be | soon," | he said | they say. | ''Fish-weir 

bi ne« 6 de l^n tc ' kak ' ba tse 6' l^n ka« nan dil «a« ts 'i« 12 

its back | we will get. | Net bow | bring. | Quickly, | we will put across. | 

Brush 

cgagull^c tc'in ya«ni beniLke'e tc'tda« uLtcI dje' 

hand me," | he said | they say. | ''I have finished. | Mouth | make. | Pitch- 
wood 

odill^n skV ol^n cginae tc'in ya«ni Lakwit 14 

we will get. | Mush | bring. | I am hungry, " | he said | they say. | ' ' Any- 
way, 

174 << Has horizontal position." Cf. Hupa tcwitc nonifiadifi (I, 353, 
14). 

175 Possibly "its ribs," that is, the slanting x>oles resting on the 
stringer which is called bine* ''its back" below. 
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bec«ai« nahiindac odjinkwic nacbane k'dn d5kwa- 

I will try. I Go home. | About day probably. | I am lame." | Before I he 

didn't do tnat. 

2 t'in nas«uts^'* ya'ni tc'ek ktrniLin* ya«ni tslbi* 

He ran abont | they say. | Wife | looked at him | they say. | Brush in 

s'flsk'^ ya«m nas«flts ya'ni haoi tc'ek 

he built a fire | they say. | He ran about | they say. | Long time | wife 

4 kicneLin* ya«nl tc'ek nahestyai ya«ni tc'aitcun 

looked at him | they say. | Wife | went home | they say. | Coyote 

nas^iits se ntcao naM^iiL«a«e ntcao ddnaLbane 
ran about. | Stones (f) | large | he put across, | large. | He wasn't lame. 

6 skGldekw^n tc'ek t5nai yong^lan ya^nl tcoyi 

He was pretending. | Wife | fish | went after | they say, | again 

yebi« tc'sitcfln nanguL«ace nahdcda tc'in ya«m 

house in. I " Ck>yote | has built a dam. | I go back, ' ' | she said | they say. 

8 t^tskwilLt^ yacni yiskanit doha'nantya ya^ni ka* 

(Nobody at home) | they say. | It was day when | he didn't eome baek J 

they say. | ''Well 

kwflctge^dja* t'adinc6«kwic kwiic t ge« dja« tc'sitcfin 
I will watch him. | Something is wrong. | I will watch | Coyote." 

10 stdts kwfiLstai ya'ni n^kka* tonai tc'kackw^ 

Boys I with him stayed | they say | two. | Fish | he had netted 

ya'ni tast'^s tdnai ts'tl^nkw^ yacnl skits ya<n- 
they say. | He cut them. | Fish | he ate | they say. | Boys | were asleep 

12 teslabkw^ ya*m 5na« tc'tt^kwan ya*ni skits 

they say. | Alone | he had eaten | they say. | Boy 

tc'emsut' ya'nl La« uyac tc'emsflt' ya«iu t5nai 

woke up I they say. | Another | small | woke up | they say. | Fish 
14 usiin« yiLs^n ya«ni tSnaiye d6usim«yi di tc'in 

its meat | he found | they say. | ''Fish are." | "It is not meat | this/' J 

he said 

ya«ni doyi ddt5nai Lucditc5 ^t'eye tc'in ya«ni 

they say. | "It is not. | Not fish, | rotten log | it appears," | he said | they 

say. 

16 do ye tonai ye tc'in ya«ni una« tc'ttankwan ya«m 

"It is not I fish," I he said | they say. | By himself | he had eaten | they 

say. 

do ye dfls t 'e ko ne ^ t 'e ye na g6' nic k 'fin dun te 

"It is not, I madrono berries | it is | you played with | yesterday." | In 

water 



iT« Cf. Hupa nas its ei (I, 294, 3 and m, 212). 
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to nai tc ' gfin cuk kw^"^ y a« ni te' no na 158 kw^ y a« ni 

fish I he had strung | they say. | He had dragged in water | they say. 

yis kan n do ye na ho' duL liL tc 'in ya« ni n5' n^ 2 

It was day. I "None. I Go home," | he told them | they say. | "Your 

mother 

kwoL koL nuk bun tc'in ya'ni ka« kw6ctge«dja« tc'si- 

you will tell," | he said | they say. | "Well, | I wiU see | CJoyote. 

tciin k'aitbfiL t(icge« kunneLt'^tskw^ ya'ni da- 4 

Burden-basket I I will carry." | He had been cutting up | they say. | He had 

put on a frame 

n5L deL kw^ ya« ni ban t5 nai te' niik '*'• tc 't tea y a 

they say | many | fish. | Upstream | he went 

ya«m tc'ek k'aitbuL ktogunln tc'ek kuw^tc'ttcL- 6 

they say. | Wife | burden-basket | brought down | wife | from him she 

stole. 

tcot yebi«iin« hitesgin ya«m tc'sitoiin kinneLt'ats- 

House to I she carried them I they say. | "Coyote | had been cutting up 

(fish)" 

§kwan^ tc'in ya'ni benosM t5nai ta nan 5 da u len^ 8 

she said | they say. | "Hide | fish. | He might come again," 

tc'in ya«ni tc'ah^Ltsowit tdnai kuwatc'gabil* k'e- 

she said | they say. | Frog blue small | fish | she gave. | She pounded 

gunsut tc'unt'an ya«ni 10 

acorns | they say. 

yicts intce« kin nel fats tc'nniinin ya«ni bend- 
Wolf I venison | cut in strips | he brought | they say. | She hid 

gussfin intce* dSha'tc'oLs^ndja* tc'in ya«ni nahuc- 12 

venison. | "Do not let hira find it," | he said | they say. | "I am going 

home. 

da t^cc6« nacdadja*"* tc'in ya'ni intce* nesoL- 

Sometime | I will come again," | he said | they say. | "Venison | you will 

have eaten up when 

y^kw^nde^ neca'kwiic tc'in ya«ni ten5n«^cbun 14 

I may come back," | he said | they say. | "You must put in water 

tc'unt'an nouLci'biin Lan t^td^gucbun tc'unt'an 
acorns. | You must put in the ground. | Many | we will carry. | Acorns 



iTTCf. Hupa kyu wit tcw5k kei "they are strung on a line" (I, 165, 8). 

i78XJsed by the Eel river dialects in this form to indicate motion in 
the bed of a stream. Cf. di nfik'. 

179 The suffix -dja' seems to indicate intention, while -kwfic in ne ca- 
kwfic below expresses the less certain probability of the time of his 
arrival. 
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tc'uLtukbun Le«ut tc'uLtukbun tc'unt'an kwuni^n 

7011 must crack. | Night in | 7011 must crack | acorns. | Every 

2 ylLkai coiik' kwaLimun nad^ge'bun dak'wutdjuLsai- 

daj I well I 70U most do it. | We will carry them. | Drying platform 

bi«^'® dabi'nogunkacbun olsaidja« Lene«ha« intce« 

we will put them on. | Let them dry | all. | Venison 

4 Lane c gun dun tc'in ya«ni ntus Ids tele handut 
much I my house, " | he said | they say. | " I will take you | next time. 

nesdun tiduLtele da sits nhuL skik naka^ha^ gul- 

Far I we will go | soon. | With us | children | both | you will bring/' 

6 lostele tc'in ya«m nanec teoyi nunyai ya«m ta- 
he said | they say. | Person | again | came | they say. | ''Where 

dji tc'siteun do ye dok'un k'tteqot ddna^dace 

Coyotef I "He is not. | Not recently | he went spearing. | He doesn't 

come back. 

8 dokwoctgucee t'adinc6«kwuc teLbane do c d ji kw? ya ne 
I do not go to see him. | For some reason | he is lame. | I do not like him. 

do kw? nuc m« te le tc'in ya«ni taeo« kw6ctge«dja« tonai 

I will not look at him/' | she said | they say. | ''Sometime | I wiU see 

him. I Fish 

10 tc'dngilane tdnai ndoye tonai LanungI tonai 
I went after. | Fish | were not. " | < * Fish | are plentiful | Fish 

Lan c gun dun to 'in ya«nl nanec La«ha« nun ya hut 
many | my house/' | he said | they say | person | one | came when. 

12 sutyuggiha« tdnai kendokw^n tonai Lanuiigi tc*in 
"You only ones | fish | are none. | Fish | are plentiful/' | he said 

ya«ni te'sitcun do s djT ktr ya ne tc'in ya«ni tac5« 
they say. | ' ' Coyote | I do not like, ' ' | she said | they say. | ' ' Sometime 

14 t^cy^ctele tc*kwullo*ut nesdun tegiyai sdjiyane 

I will go away, | he pretended because. | Far | I will go | I like. 

do c noL in« kwuc tc'in ya'ni 

You will not see me, ' ' | she said | they say. 

16 tcoyiha* yiets intee« tc'nnuniii ya«ni intce* nesoLy^n 

Again { wolf | venison | brought | they say. | "Venison | you have eaten 

upt 

in tee* odai« ts'ibl« nonlgine dok'un dan« niyaye 

Venison | outside | brush in 1 1 put. | Not recently | sometime ago, | I came. 



180 da- indicates something raised, -k'w^t- "upon," -sai "to dry," bi^ 



"in." 
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noDUCine t5 5ngilane nucine tc'in ya«ni intce« 

I looked at you. | Water | I brought. | I looked at you/' | he said | they 

Bay. I "Venison 

ocl^n kunduntc nonigine cuLgfinyaL do un tc'sitcuii 2 

I go after. | Near by | I put it down. | With me will you go! | Not | 

Coyote 

donaundg,c doyi donaundace d^ndji tonai unai- 

come back!" | **No. | He hasn't been back." | "Somebody | fish | given 

you!" 

«ac"^ tc'in ya«ni tonai d6d^c6« cgai«ace intce* 4 

he said | they say. | "Fish | nobody | gives me. | Venison 

hai nun in"* k'undit hai c^n tc'tdaiyane d5ha«- 

that I you brought | before | that | only | we eat. " | "I might go spearing. ' ' 

k'ttesiqSdi do ye tc'sitcun ndjitc'oLtukun d6ha« 6 

' * No. I Coyote | might kiU you. | Do not 

to nai 0' 1^ di ha« in tce« La ne ban hit ^n t 'e ye di 

fish I go after. | This | venison | is much. | Much | it appears." | "This 

tc'y^tc intce« w^^^cun heu« wac'ace ntcao g 

old woman | venison | did you givef " | "Tes. | I gave | large/' 

to 'in ya*nl tatci nahundacteL haoe si da tele taeo« 

she said | they say. | "When | will you go backt" | "Long time | I will 

stay. I Sometime 

nahucdakwuc tc'in ya«ni tc'unt'an tiinucbun na- 10 

I will go back," | he said | they say. | "Acorns | you will carry | if you go 

back, ' ' 

hesuntyade* tc'in ya«ni heu« tc'in ya«ni na hue- 
he said I they say. | "Yes," | she said | they say. | "I will go back 

dactele tac6« ^1 flctci« nuL t^ca« ^1 ondull^n 12 

sometime." | "Wood | I will make." | "With you | I will go. | Wood | we 

will get. 

k'aitbfiL gafieL dje' ca uLtci« k'^tde« gucgelbun 

Burden-basket | you carry. | Pitchwood | for me | make. | Soon | I will 

carry it. 

tadji ne5n nfict^n neon kwon« tc'unsuts 5dull%n 14 
Where | good | I get it | good | flref | Bark | we wiU get 

Lsai 6«e8t buLtco kullusse^ neon k'aitbuL nun- 
dry. I Maul, I elkhom wedge, | dry bark | is good. | Burden-basket | take 

up," 

uiiuc tc'in ya«ni nL§n ^1 Lane sek'ut ca 5* l^n le 

he said | they say. | "Much | wood, | many | mealing stone { for me | get," 



181 The g must have disappeared after fi. Cf . cgai a ce below. 

182 The g, the initial of the root, is assimilated or displaced by the 
preceding ft. See gAcgelbiin below. Cf. Hupa root -wen etc. (Ill, 226). 
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tc'in ya«m tc 'fin fan tutdege« nesdun n6«dulci« 
she said | they say. | "Acorns | we will carry | far. | We wiU put down 

2 yib^n tc'uLitfik datceL dotcoictcistel tc 'fin fan daL- 

over there. | Crack them. | Storage bin. | I am not going to leave | acorns. | 

Why 

ingi intce« cani tc'finyanfinkw^ c6« Lan intce« 

venison | only | you have eaten t" | *'In vain | much | venison 

4 nfinuc intce« Lan ficgane tonai Lane cgfindfin 

you bring. " | < < Deer | many | I kill. | Fish | are many | my house. 

gestco kinnelt'ats Lane k'aitbfiLLgaibI« Lane non- 
Elk I cut in strips | is much | burden basket white in | is much. | Tarweed 

seed 

6 k'tcfin Lane tc'ala Lane cgfindfin tkoicts Lane 

is much. I Sunflower seed | is much | my house. | Chestnuts | are many 

Cgfindfin Lane nanee yitcoyehfit tc'in ya«ni tc'ek 

my house. | Are many | people | dance-house because/' | he said I they 

say. I Wife 

8 fiLtc'in ya'ni nanec Landfin ntfislostele da sits 

he told I they say. | "People | many | I wiU take you. | Sometime 

tc'an Lanehfit tac^nha* gidfiL ddktrnfissfinne 

food I much. | What way | we go | 1 do not know. 

10 kwfin ye i dfiL kwfic tc'sltcfin nan5tc'fiLke«ulen« 
Underground we will go. | Coyote | might track us. ' ' 

tc'sitcun t^natyai tonai bine« cwlilts tc'kak'bi* 

Coyote, I he went from water. | Fish | back | small | net in 

12 nofint^nkw^ ya«ni tcilgaitc betc'fisgcLkw^ ya«nT 
he had put | they say. | Sore tail | he had tied up | they say. 

nagfiltb^n ya«ni skits en^ tc'sitcfin nagfitdal 

He limped along I they say. I Boy i "My mother, I Coyote I is coming 

back!" 

14 sk V bl« 6* Ifits y I na gfit yai no lo k 'e ni gi ne haktr 

"Mush I in urinate.'' | He came in. | "Your salmon | I bring. | Out there 

bfiLdai'dfin ndnigine tonai tc'nnesiLt'ats tc'teL- 
by the door | I put down. | Fish | I cut up | someone had stolen. ' ' 

16 teotyekwan^n sk'e* kagfiLtseo bfiL tegfink'otee ceL- 

Mush I he tasted | when | it was sour. | CeLciyetodflfi 

clyetodfin st'6« kwfitteseLsfit' doha'gegin ya«ni 

nearly | it fell off. | She didn 't bring it in | they say. 

18 yiskan hata sgin ya«nl dodanco« tait'as tc'oLke- 

Dayligh^ | there | it was | they say. | Nobody | cut it. | " You do not like it 
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gan anoH'e nahucdact^le benac«ai<t^le haoekwuc 

yon are. | I am going back. | I will try again. | Long time probably 

n^ka« ca be6d<inkwiic nd dji dd 5 sfit dun naca'kwan- 2 

two I moons | will die. | Bo not be lonesome. | I may be aronnd 

hit ^t'ebunkwiic tc'in ya«ni nahestya te' hflfi 

it will he," I he said | they say. | He went back | stream to, 

tc'kak' tesgindt nantyai yicts dd iin na iin dac ciin- 4 

net I he carried. | Came back, | Wolf. | "Hasn't he been back, | my consin 

dlkd tc'sitcM 
Coyote t" 

tc'unt'an k^cbi^ tfitd^ge* nesdM nodMci<dja« 6 

' ' Acorns | tomorrow | we will carry. | Far | we will put in the ground. 

tc5yiha< tc'iint'an tiltd§ge« nesdM n5diUci<dja« 

Again | acorns | we will carry. | Far | we will put down/*' 

tc'in ya«ni tc5yiha« tc'iint'afi tiitd^ge* nes- 8 

he said | they say. | "Again | acorns | we will carry | far/' 

dufi tc'in ya«ni tc6yiha« tc'unt'an tutd^ge* te' no- 
he said I they say. | "Again | acorns | we will carry | we will put in water/' 

dugge« tc'in ya«ni tgat fiLtcitel k^bi« tMucbfin 10 

he said | they say. | "Mouldy | you will make. | Tomorrow | you will carry. 

skV dunk'dts sdjiyane d^tegi tc'yantc s'us da- 
Mush I sour I I like. | How | old woman | must stayf " 

bM kwa intce* Lan kwiiL nd na dug ge« dja« tc'yantc 12 

"For her | venison | much | with her | we will leave." | "Old woman 

do ha« wan kwiU luk bM dja« bliL hin^' nesdM tldliL- 

you must not teU him | when | south | far | we shall go. 

tele saMM sf]ndabMdja« ddstciddsiittele kwata u 

Alone I you will stay. " | "I will not be lonesome. | Any way 

tMyac stcontcic tc'sitcM stcitc'5Ltukdja« kwata 

you go. I Ton may leave me. | Coyote | let him kiU me | anyway, ' ' 

tc'in ya«ni ddha«nandacbM cgMdanI steSotge^ le 

she said | they say. | "Tou must not come back. | My son-in-law | let him 

come to see me. 

dja« intce« tc'nn6g§«dja« stc'M* dodanco* stciyiL- 

Yenison | let him bring | to me. | Nobody | will kill me." 

tiiktele tc'Mt'an do tc5s tcic te le Lan tc'Mt'an tee- is 

"Acorns | I will not leave. | Many | acorns | are mouldy 

gfittganne yiL tout na gey aibM naneLyan nc5n nuL 

you will take. | Sprouted, | good | with you. 
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te' no ni gi ne k 'ai t buL bi« la ci« te' no ni gin to guc bun 

I put in water. | Burden basket in | buckeyes | I put in water. | Let him 

carry. 

2 tacode* ^ giind6«de« cgundane stc'un* al tc'oL- 

If some day | wood | is gone if | my son-in-law j for me | wood | let him 

get," 

tci«dja« tc'in ya«ni al stciyane tutbuLtelit dje' 

she said | they say. | "Wood | I like. | It will rain. | Pitchwood 

4 stciyane natc'nundinbun Le« sidai tc'ucduke tc'in 
I like. I It win be light. | At night | I sit. | I crack them/' | she said 

ya«ni si« tguntcade dockakee k'undun do ^1 

they say. | * ' Head | is sick. | I am not well. | Yesterday | not | wood 

6 uctciye ^ Lan stciyane dodanco* naci uctcioe 

I made. | Wood | much | I want. | Nobody | came ( f ) 1 1 cried. 

8tcid5sut wunta Le« si da ye Le« nesdun sidai 

I am lonesome. | Some | nights | I sit, | night | long. | I sit, 

8 n^kka« yiLkai sgiyal tc'in ya«ni t^tdji na ho tun- 
two I nights. I I am sleepy," | she said | they say. | "When | will you 

move!" 

n^cteL tc'unt'an dodultage kaktr bMkwuc yiban- 

' * Acorns | we have not carried. | Soon | wiU be. | Six only 

10 La«ha« k'aitbiiL. nontna'e kacbi« tut dug guc te le 

burden baskets | are left. | Tomorrow | we will carry," 

tc'in ya«ni tcoyiha* tut dug guc te le k'aitbuL n^k- 
he said | they say. | ' * Again | we will carry. | Burden baskets | two-two 

12 ka^n^kka* k'aitbuLtele n^kka tc5yiha< k'aitbuL 

burden baskets will be. | Two | again | burden baskets 

tut dug guc te le cn^n n tcon dut tcic te le k^cbi« k'ait- 

we will carry." | "My mother, | we will leave you | tomorrow. | Burden 

baskets 

14 buL n^kka< n5ntna«e tiduLtele cn^n tc'akiitbi* 
two I are left. | We will go. | My mother | hole in 

kwun ye hi duL te le nun kwi ye gi duL te le 

we will go. I Ground under | we will go." 

16 nesdun nikts gunyaL. d5 n hcL ke« te le donotc'guL- 

"Far I slowly | you go." | "He won't track us, | he won't track us 

along, 

ke«tele tc'sitcun nesdune ts'usno* ntcaoe nesek'a 

Coyote." I "It is far. | Mountain | large. | The long way 

18 tsV ntce«e haihit' tcace nadulyic nuns^t ka« 

brush I bad | because | I go. | We will rest. | Sit down. | Come, 
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be duL kw^ t^ hit cl gucgeL k'aitbuL d6nhe«M d5- 

we have elimbed when I I I I will cany I burden basket. I Are you 

tiredt" | "I am tired." 

yihe«e tk'ftndM kasldel* y56n Lut iiLs^ heti« 2 

"Bidge I we came up. | Way over | smoke | do you seet" | "Yes, 

Liit ussanS ne«ntca'dun niinyakwan d6yihe«Mgi 

smoke | I see." | "Country large | you have come." | "I am tired." 

ca^na* naniduL nanicge« ^te daiindicge^ gikigele ^ 

"Creek | we cross. | I will carry you across. | Well. | I take you up. J It 

is evening. 

gunyaL kw^tehit Lut ftn suLtcic tc'in ya«ni ye 
Ton walk | nevertheless. | Smoke | you smell f" | he said | they say. | "House 

8*an€ yoon ciye< ye hai ka« tIduL tea kw^ guL te le 6 

stands | yonder | mine | house | that. | Quickly | we go. | It will be dark. 

nagai s^anMgi tiinni neon! haiM te'in ya'ni 

Moon I is. I Trail | is good | over there," | he said | they say. 

haiMgi ^Lte d6 ha< kiic niln Lm« 8ke<ha« gunyaL do- 8 

"Over there | well | don't look at them. | Behind me | you walk. | Do 

not be ashamed. 

ha^kandnty^fi yehenyac yebi« n^sat kw5n« nonal- 
Come in. | House in | sit down. | Fire | put wood on. 

1^ takit t5 tagiba te'ek ciye« d5nhe« k'aitbdL 10 

Where | waterf | I am thirsty." | "Wife | mine | you tired | burden basket 

nye 

under!" 



d^ntei gesteo yiste'^nkw^ nteel< s'iistc'an 12 

"Who I elk I shot!" | "Your younger brother | shot it 

k 'fin dun noni selgin^** bfittco gulsan odjigultuk 
yesterday. | Bear | he killed. | Panther | he found. | He kiUed it." 

tadji sk'e« stcigfinyan egina« nesdfin nahestyai 14 

"Where | mushf | I want it. 1 1 am hungry. | Long ways | I started back. 

te'ek tesiLteot 

Woman | I stole." | 

tatci tc'tteLkfit te'in ya«ni sek'ut do kin nee 16 

"Where | did they gof " | he said | they say. | Mealing-stone | didn't 

speak 

ya«m sek'fit date^< dfinni ya«nl aLte de natc'- 

they say, | mealing-stone. | Baven | croaked | they say. | "Well, | here I 
bring them back,'' 

IS* Cf. Hupa root -wen -will -we "to kiU," which is also used with a 
prefix containing s. 
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kionfimmiiL tc'in ja<n! al ndnullM tatci nas^ 

he said | they say. | Wood | nnbumed, | "Where | they movedf '' 

2 tc'in ya«nl d^est nuns'{)sta& ya«ni tatci nas^ 

he said | they say. | Pestle | he picked up | they say. | "Where | they 

moved t" 

6 «est ya gfiL gal y a« ni tc 't tes m« ya« ni ya' bi« M« 

Pestle I he threw up | they say. | He looked up | they say, | sky in. 

4 ktrsflntV naincLgaU** ya«ni tc'akakflt kanail^c 

His forehead | it struck | they say. | Hole from | she was digging out 

tc'unt'an yetc'giinyai tc'yantc tc'cLtci ya«ni dan- 

acoms. I He came in, | old woman | he caught | they say. | ' ' Who 

6 dji c5Ltc<it nhoctge* d5yactc'6Lgficun tc'enanLa 

caught mef 1 1 will look at you." | "Nobody looks at me." | He ran out 

ya^ni ts'giintc^ yebi« stca«ni tatci nas^ tc'in 

they say. I He defecated I house in. I "My faeces, I where I moved f" I he 

said 

8 ya«ni dlse« tc'akabi* kwunyenflnyin yicts tc'ek 

they say. | "Down here | hole in | they went in | Wolf, | woman. 

tc'telosse skits n^kka<ha« Lokastk'wut' nasane 

He led along | boys | both. | Lokastkwut | they moved," 

10 tc'in ya«ni 
it said I they say. 

tc'sitcun kwuns'flsn6Lke«kwflc tc'sitciin tc'nunya- 

' ' Coyote I might track us. | Coyote | if he comes 

12 de« kwatclibbM intce* sk'e« k'w^innatebiiLdja* ki- 

you must feed him | venison. | Mush | we will pour on him. | Basket-bowl 

large 

tsa«tc6 biiL k'wut'natebuLdja* n6kw5L«a«biin yetuk- 

with I we will spill on him. | Place him | house middle." 

14 kut cn^n tc'sItcM tc'nnfinyaifingi ^Lte tonai 
' < My mother, | Coyote | is coming. | Well, | fish 

bine* cwoltc tc'nuninuiigi noLok'ets tc'nniungi 
back I short | he is bringing. " | < < Tour little salmon | he said 

16 ^t'e de kwanullos do s tci kw? yan un gi y6k' nagabM 

that one | here | he brings. | I don't like him. | Way off | he must walk. 

d5 kt<7 nic in« tel dostciktryan tc'sitcun d^ndji niinya 
I will not look at him. | I do not like him | Coyote." | "Who | camef " 



i8«For the prefix cf. Hupa naideLdo "he cut him" (I, 164, 3 and 
in, 50). 
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ye heL a kwfis tun M gi de no' yac"* kCi wun tfln d^- 

"Come in. I It is eold. | Here | eome. | It is getting cold. | Who 

dji a n6' t 'e ka« n5' sat tc5 nun hit a no' t 'e hit na nee 2 

are yont | Well, | sit down. | Stranger you are." | "Person 

nun yai wa tciit in tce« sk 'e« wa kac ya' bi«k ' na tcaL 

came. | Give him | venison. | Mush | give him. ' ' | Sky in | chewing 

ya«ni tc'ek kiye« tatc'bul ya«nl seLgai tayaiL- 4 

they say. | Woman | his | made mush | they say. | White stones | she put 

in water. 

diU sdl ki08l« k 'wihi na ga bil t§ lit tc'sitcM intce« tc't- 
Hot I his head | they will pour on. | Ck>yote | venison | he was eating when 

tanet skV k'fiLts'eget kirsi* k'w{itnagabil« ya«ni nun- 6 

mush I he was eating when | his head | on it thej poured | thej saj. I He 

jumpea up. 

s'ustk'ai* tagfinLa t5bi« t'ece"* yalkiit ya«nl yi- 

Water he jumped in. | Water in | coals | floated | they say. | Other side 

ban tanastyai ega« cenantbuL naheL^iits ya^ni 8 

he came out of water. | "My hair | come to me again." | He ran off | they 

saj. 

kwQni^n 

AU. 

XI.— HOW COYOTE AND SKUNK KILLED ELK. 

tc'sitcM besyahat yitco 6lai« n5tgflntalflt ges- 

Ck>7ote I climbed up when | dance-house | its top, | he stood up when | elk 

tco gfiltca ya«ni gestco nlna ya«m Lan gestcd lo 

he called | they saj. | Elk | came | they saj. | Many | elk 

yenina ya«m yitcobi* yitco d§niM« ya«ni 8le«L- 

came in | they say, | dance-house in. | Dance-house | was full | they say. | 

Skunk 

k'ucts niinkuwdLtin ya«ni yedadiin nokCLwuLtin 12 
he took up I they say. | By the door | he put him 

ya«ni bflLgfityin ktcde* but' biiLgutyin ya«ni 
they say. | He doctored | his anus, | his beUy, | he doctored | they say, 

8le«Lk'<icts dataitc s'fisda ya«ni sa' tc6 s'usda ya«- 14 

skunk. I Grey squirrel | sat | they say. | Fisher | sat | they say. 

ni tc'gunsi* ya«ni de^Lk'ficts Lene«ha« tc'nteg^n 
He emitted flatus | they say, | skunk. | All | he kiUed 



186 The plural is used to the stranger for poUteness. It is used to all 
relations-in-law in this region for the same purpose. 

i««Cf. Hupa tenw "coal" (I, 114, 4). 
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ya^ni tc'eg^ ya«ni tc'gunsi«dut tc'nteg^n ya«ni 

they say. | He killed | they say. | He emitted flatus when | he killed 

them I thej say. 

2 tc'sitcun mtce«ban but'buLa tc'gunyan ya«ni tc'si- 

Goyote | deer female | entrails and all | he ate | they say. | Coyote, 

tcun kwa a die cin ye tc'in ya«m gestco taist'ats 

"I called that/' | he said | they say. | Elk | he cut up 

4 ya«ni d^canha< naone st'eci* Lene«ha« team 6la« 

they say. | ''Who | married | my sister f" | All | faeces | his hands 

8lm« te' si tcun tehun teL^uts ya'ni ktrla* te'te- 

became. | Coyote | creek to | he ran | they say. | His hands | he washed 

6 tei ya^ni selin kirla« tc'tetci ya«ni kM?si«ga«teo 

they say. | Blood | his hand | he washed | they say. | His hair long 

kt(?si« te'istcin ya«ni ktrsi* w^tgulk'^e ya«m 

his head | he made | they say. | His hair | she threw away | they say. 

kwunL^n 

AU. 



XII.— COYOTE BECOVEBS KANGABOO-BAT '8 BEMAINa 

8 naLt5n«te kV te'istem ya«nl Lan te'gfiLtcil 

Kangaroo-rat | arrow | he made | they say. | Many | he kept making 

ya«m kVs'ultin*^*^ tc'istein ya«ni te«uts^*® ya«ni 

they say. | Arrow-bow | he made | they say. | He shot along | they say. 

10 ne« nflntc'iLk'ai"* ya«ni hota Lba«un k*^«flts 

Ground | he shot | they say. | Then | both sides | he shot 

ya«ni dide« k'te«uts ya«ni k'enun«ut8 ya«ni sen- 

they say. | North | he shot along | they say. | He came there shooting | 

they say. | Blue-rock 

12 tea' dun kw dji gul tuk ya« ni d^ ke te La ya« ni ne« 

he was killed | they say. | Everything | he shot with | they say. | Ground 

nuntc'iLk'ai ya«ni eiebi* kuwa«a« ya«ni sga* buL 

he shot I they say. | Bed mountain | they brought it | they say. | Hair | with 

14 nutdac bi«naya«ai« ya«m buL ya^nund^e ya«ni 

dance | they took in | th^ say. | With | they danced | they say. 



187 The compound has become necessary since s'^ tifi' is used of modem 
firearms. 

188 Cf. Hupa yikit teits (I, 144, 12 and HI, 211). 
!»• Cf. Hupa root -kait -kai (HI, 281). 
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hota bl«tc'ewa«^ ya«ni ktrsi* bi«tc'e«^ ya«m 

Then | they took off | they say. | His head | they took off | they say. 

tc'kwutdjits ya«ni tc'sItcM QnaslaL kwimt ya«ni 2 

They pulled him in two | they say. | Coyote | dreamed about | his cousin | 

they say. 

nasi la le wacyice cfindibaci c^dibac! ciindibaci 

' ' I dreamed | I dreamed, | my nephew | my nephew | my nephew. ' ' 

tc'teLke« kwe« ya^ni tc'gfiLke« ya«m dide« 4 

He started to track | his tracks | they say. | He tracked along I they 

say. I North 

ya«ni tce'gullaL ya«ni tcegegull^L ya«ni tc'nftnya 

they say. | He cried along | they say. | He cried along | they say. I He 

came there 

ya«m y!tc5diin clcbi« ts'M nagull^ ya«m dide« 6 

they say, | dance-house place | Bed mountain. | Bones | he picked up I they 

say. I North 

tc'qaLdunha* y6« buL nasli« ya«m y6yide« tc't- 
he walked place | beads | with | he tied up | they say. | Way north | he went 

tesyai ya'ni dida«M sis ktrsi* bfiL ts'flsli* ya«m 8 

they say. | North from | otter | his head | with | he tied | they say. 

yitc5 tc'nnanya ya«ni gik.gelit tc'an taste! ya«ni 

Dance-house | he came | they say. | Evening when | food | they cooked | 

they say. 

yetc'gunya ya«ni yitcobi* n5' dac kwata kwacaL- 10 

He went in | they say, | dance-house in. | ''Dance, | any way." | "I used to 

do that, 

ine nan§c usi« nac«ahilt nutdac ya«m binaskut' 

person | his head | I get when." | Dance was | they say. | Two in middle 

danced 

ya«m tc'gflnd^ ya«ni sga« buL ci nucdac bflL 12 

they say. | They danced | they say. I ''Scalp I with I I I I will dance." I 

With it 

tc'enaniLa ya«ni 

he ran out | they say. 

naheL«iit8 ya«ni kwiintgiy5t ya«ni buL nagul- u 

He ran back | they say. | They pursued him | they say. | With it J he 

ran along 

d^L ya«ni ts'iin w^nalt«uts ya«m y5« bi«n6na- 

they say. | Bones | he ran back to | they say. | Beads | he had placed in 

tc'nan ya«ni nahestya ya'ni y66fi ts'M w^- 16 
they say. | He came back | they say. | Way over | bones | he came back to 

nantya ya«m nana gun gin ya«ni da nan dun gin 

they say. | He took them down | they say. | He carried them back 
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ya«ni bi«nonatc'nan ya«ni y6« buL bi« note 'nan 

they Bay. | He carried them in it | they say. | Beads | with | he carried 

them in 

2 ya«n! hai kwac ciil I! hit kanaclekw^ ka< n6naga- 

they say. | ''When | they do that to me | I come alive again. | Come, | I 

jump across, 

cul dac kw^ cflnt ca' na«^*® na na gul dac ya« ni di da«- 

my cousin, | creek. " | He jumped down | they say. | Here from the north 

4 un nagutgeL ya«m n6nal«uts ya«ni kwiint biiL 
he carried along | thej saj. | He ran back ( f ) | th^ say. | His cousin | with 

ya«ni tc' gun tee' ya'ni w^nnatc'gegullal nasli^nut 

they saj. | Thej cried | th^ say. | About him he cried along | he was tied 

because 

6 ya«ni eiindibaei efindibaei eiindlbaei nantgin 

they say. | ' ' My nephew | my nephew | my nephew. " | He brought back 

ya«ni kowundun 

they say | his home. 

kwuni^n 

AU. 



XIII.— COYOTE AND THE GAMBLER. 

8 kow^tc' guide' ya«ni kV kow^te' guide' ya«nl 

From him he won | they say, | arrows. | From him he won | they say, 

s'uLtin* La«ha« beL kow^ntc' guide' ya«nl yo« ko- 
bow I one. | Bope | from him he won | they say. | Beads | from him he won 

10 w^tc'gfilde' ya«ni tasuts kow^tc' guide' ya«ni 

they say. | Tasflts | from him he won | they say. 

8i« bis «an ko w^n tc ' gul de' ya« ni k 'e tc 'us t 'ats L6' n «ai 

Head net | from him he won | they say. | He cut | grass game. 

12 ciye« tc'ek tc'ucbe* ciye« ye' tc'ucbe« tc'in ya«ni 

My I wife | I bet. | My | house | I bet," | he said | they say. 



tt 



kfin ne siL yan 6 kun ne siL yan kun ne siL yan 6 kun ne siL- 

**I win," I I win, | I win, | I win." 

14 yan na«tc'usde' ya«ni tc'ek na^tc'usde' ya«ni ye' 

He won back | they say | wife. | He won back | they say | house 

too ye Lene«ha« Lta'ki na«tc'usde' ya«ni k'a« beL 

again. | All, | every kind | he won back | they say. | Arrows, | rope. 



i»o These words Coyote uses are said to be in the dialect formerly 
spoken north of the Kato. 
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s'flLtin* na«gi y6« i^<bls«an Lene«ha« na'tc'usdeo 

bowy I quiver, | beads, | head net, | all | he won back 

ya«ni 2 

they say. 

kwQnLQn 
AIL 

XIV.— COYOTE COMPETES WITH GEEY-8QUIREEL8. 

dataitc s'iisk'an ya«ni tcfln uye siisk'an yiban- 

Grey-squinrel | built Are | they say. | Tree | under | he built fire. | Six 

La«ha« nanfmLA ya«ni tc'sitciin tc'nnunya ya«ni 4 

jumped across | they say. | Coyote | eame there | they say. 

tehehel ddk'^n stcotcin"^ nasldsit kw^t^in beco'- 

( Laughing) | "Long ago | my grandmother | led me around when | I did 

that. I Lead me up, 

lo6 cun dits he u« be co' 158 cun dits be k6' los to 'in ya« ni 6 

my friend. | Tes, | lead me up | my friend.'' | "Lead him up/' | he said | 

they say. 

h5ta naniinLa ya^ni hdta nanfinLagfit tc'teLsdt 

Then I he jumped across I they say. I Then I he jumped across when I he ^ 

feU 

ya«m h5ta kw6n« bi« nolsflt oelut ya«m h5ta 8 

they say. | Then | fire | in | he fell. | He burned up | they say. | Then | 

fee t^nnasdjdl ya^nl h5ta cga< cenuntbilL 

coal I rolled out | they say. | Then "My hair | come back to me." 

kwunLQn 

AU. 
XV.— COYOTE TRICKS THE GIRLS. 

gulk'an ya«ni sek'wut' gulk'^n ya«ni laci« lo 

Fire was | th^ say. | Rock on | fire was | thoy say. | Buckeyes 

kw6n«dun natgfilg^l ya«ni gut tea ya«ni Letc buL 



fire place | she poured down | th^ say. | Were covered up | they say, | earth 

with. 

kanagala ya«nl binogutLek ya«m tc'sitcun ts'al- 12 

She took them out | they say. | She soaked them | they say. | Coyote I 

baby-basket in 

101 This sufiiz -tcifi (Hupa -tcwifi) seems to mark a class. It is a live 
suffix. In a neighboring dialect it was heard suffixed to an English word, 
"old mare-tcifi." 
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bi« tc'nnullat ya«ni dandji biye« aid niillat 

floated there | they say. | "Whose | his | baby | floatsf 

2 ya«n ya<ni tag§k^ ya'nl sk! ts'albuL tag^k^ 

they asked | they say. | She took it out of water | thej say. | Baby | basket 

with I she took out 

ya<ni ski tce^ ya«m naLglLgai daktrtk^ ya«n! 

they say. | Baby | cried | they say. | White duck | carried it about | they say. 

4 tc'tdennel ya«ni g&Lgel« ya«ni yamteslaL ya«ni 

It stopped crying | they say. | It was evening | they say. | They slept | 

they sa^ . 

ski ndg^k^ ya«ni ylsk^ ya«ni tc'gfistci* ya«ni 

Baby | she put down (basket) | they say. | It was day | they say. J It was 

red I they say. 

6 na hes t ya ya« ni di dji te V y^ n5' bfit ' g6n tea- 
He went back | they say. | ''What | you eatt | Tour bellies | are big." 

kw^ ne 5 dun d ja« tc ' si tcun 

You die | Coyote." 

kwuBL^n 
All. 



H' 



XVL— POLECAT BOBS HEE GEANDMOTHEB. 

8 tcitcgaitc t'eki Lan niinyetao*" t'eki katc' gun- 
Polecat I girls I many | bulbs | girls | dug 

ci«^»» ya«nl dinuk' hainaun Luntesyahilt dida«<in 

they say. | South | from south | came together when | from north 

10 t'ek! Lan nfinyetao katc'g{inci« ya^nl Lan niin- 

girls I many | bulbs | dug | they say. | Many | bulbs 

yetao katc'gucci* ya«ni tcitcgaitc ktrtcai Lafi 

they dug | they say. | Polecat | her grandchild | many 

12 kaya«ci« ya«ni gfllk'an ya«ni ntcao ^ k'wun- 

dug I they say. | There was fire | they say. | Large | wood | they put on 

when 

nogiUlahut ntcao kaya«ci« ya«m Lan Lta'ki 

large | they dug | they say. | Many | kinds 

14 tbuLbi* wM k'aitbuLbI« wM k'aitelbi« Ltcekke- 

seed-basket in | some, | burden-basket in | some, | basket-pan in 



i»sCf. Hupa yinnetau (I, 135, 2). 
i»sCf. Hupa xakohtre (I, 135, 2). 
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tcin"* g5ntc tciinsitcin nunyetaGtc5 w6«Lan tcigfll- 

tcantc naalle* t86«kwit*in kwiitkyan buttlai«tc gol- 2 

biistcm kQskin tcig&ltcan tc!d^ne« nasnaldaltc 

tci y5 yi k6B t gaitc Letc ye de le tc6 8i«tbin Lene«lia« 4 

All 

Lta'ki katc'gflnci* ya«ni tbiiL demfln* ya«ni ciye« 

different kinds I they dug I they say. I Seed-basket I was full I they say. | 

**Mine 

^dtebfinne ya'tc'in ya«ni clye« d§iniin« k'aitelbi« 6 

is not foil," I they said | they say. | "Mine | is full | basket-pan in." 

kaduttca« ne« giinsulle te'in ya«nl heU* tc'in 

"We will bury. | Ground | is hot," | she said | they say. | "Yes," | she 

said 

ya«m ts'yantc kw5n« ya«gabil« ya«ni ne« Ltc'al- 8 

they say, | old woman. | Fire | they threw over | they say. | Ground | they 

scooped out. 

kats natgulgalle kw6n<dun tc5yita^ natgiiLg^L 

Thej poured them down | fire place. | Other places | thej poured down 

ya'n! nesdM slm« ya«nl La nit t'eki La nit nesdun lo 

th^ saj. I High | it became | they say. | Many because | girls | many be- 
cause I high 

kent^ ya«ni gfittca« ya«ni tc'ele* ya«ni kwted 

it piled up I they say. | They covered | they say. | He* sang | they say. | 

His grandmother 

ba ya«ni 5dai« nfindac ya'nl yenagfind^c ya«ni 12 

for I they say. | Outside | she danced | they say. | He went in | they say, 

kinyi niinyetaG 5ctge«dja« tc'in ya«ni tc'enagflt- 

himself. | "Bulbs | I will look at," | he said | they say. | He came out 

dac ya«m tc'ellie* ya«m ktotcd nfind^ ya«ni 14 

they say. | He kept singing | they say. | His grandmother | danced | they say. 

beiLkeget nfinyetaG 5ctge* tc'in ya«ni k'aitel 

He finished when | "Bulbs | I look at" | he said | they say. | Basket-pan 



io«The bulbs used for food by the Kato, listed here, have not been 
identified. 

Chesnut has treated the subject for this region; "Plants used by the 
Indians of Mendocino Co., Calif." Contribution from U. 8. Nat. Eerba- 
rium, VII. 

*When this text was being revised with the original relator it was 
declared that the deceitful grandchild was a girl, not a boy. The Nongatl, 
farther north, tell of a boy who afterward repented and avenged his 
grandmother's death. 
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nanaiLduL ya«ni k'aitelbi* tc'eillg* ya«ni ktrtco 

he moved up and down | thej say. | Basket-pan in | he kept singing | they 

say. I His grandmother 

2 nund^c ya«ni k'aitel nanaiLduL ya«ni ktrda«bl« 

danced | they say. | Basket-pan | he moved up and down I they say. | 

His month in 

naduLg^ ya«m doutt'eye stco tc'in ya«ni ku?- 

he poured | they say. | "They are not cooked, | my grandmother," I he 

said I they say. | His moutn in 

4 da«bi« naduLg^L ya«ni tc'enandac ya«ni doutt'eye 

he poured | they say. | He came out | they say. | "They are not cooked, 

stco tc'ille* ya«ni doutt'eye d6yehe«ungi kw6n«- 

my grandmother/' | he sang | they say. | "Not cooked, | I am tired." | 

Fire place 

6 dun ne« nanatg(iL«al ya«m nundacce dSninelya- 

earth | he piled up again | they say. | "Why are you dancing f | They are 

eaten up." 

nOn kirtcd ka« 5ctge< niinyetaG kin tc'enya 

His grandmother, | "Well, | I will look | bulbs." | He | went out 

8 ya«ni 6dai« ktrtco ne« yon t gits ya'ni kw6n«dun 

they say | outside. | His grandmother | earth | looked at | they say, fire 

place. 

nflnyetaG nd6« ya«ni tc'enantyahut tc' gun tee' 

Bulbs I were not | they say. | She went out when | she cried 

10 ya«ni 6dai«ha« 

they say, | outside. 

dinuk' te'ttesya ya«ni bunte wiindun tc'n nun- 
South I she went | they say. | FUes | Uve place | she came 

12 ya ya«ni steldLtuk steayl dobunkwasusine"* do- 

they say. | "Kill me, ( my grandchUd | mistreated me." | "No, 

ye ddntcidultuktele bun l tcin tco^** wundun tc'n- 

we will not kiU you." | "Fly-black-large" | Uve place | she came 

14 nunya ya«ni tc'ttesya ya«ni hainuk' tcanes wiin- 

they say. | She went on | they say. | Here south | wasp | live place 

dun tc'nniinyai stcioLtuk ctcayi do bun kwa sus i ne 
she came. | "KiU me, | my grandchild | mistreated me," 

16 tc'in ya«ni biin dul tcantc wundun tc'n nunya ya«ni 
she said | they say. | (Live in the ground) | live place | she came | they say. 



i»6 The word is difficult of analysis. 

i9«The following names of the insects seem mostly to indicate a 
classification of them by color and size. The translations were suggested 
by the Indian. 
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sdjioLtok steal ye do bun kwa sus i ne te'in ya'ni 

''Kill me, | my grandchild | mistreated me/' | she said | they say. 

ts'ttesya ya«ni hainiik' tadulgaiteo wundun tc'n- 2 

She went on | they say. | Here south | hornet | live place | she came 

nunya ya^nl steaiye do bun kwa sus 1 ne sdjidLtuk 

they say. | "My grandchild | mistreated me, | kill me." 

d5ye do n dji dul tuk t^ le yinuk' tc'ttesya ya«ni 4 

* ' No, I we will not kill you. ' ' | South | she went | they say. 

tcis na Luts e^*^ wundun tc'n nunya ya«ni sdjidLtuk 

Yellow jacket | live place | she came | they say. | "Kill me, 

steal do bun kwa sus ine d5ye d5 dji dul tuk te le yi- e 

my grandchild | mistreated me." | "No, | we will not kill you." | South 

nuk' te'ttesya ya«nl ne«y6s66tc wundun tc'nnflnya 

she went | they say. | (An insect) | live place | she came 

ya*ni steal do bun kwa sus 1 ne sdjidLtuk doye don- s 

they say. | "My grandchild | mistreated me, | kill me." | "No, | we will 

not kiU you," 

d ji dul tuk te le kwfiLin ya«ni biinted wundM tc'n- 

they told her | they say. | Fly large | live place | she came 

nunya ya«ni sdjidLtuk s tea ye dobfinkwas^ine 10 

they say. | ' ' Kill me, | my grandchild | mistreated me. ' ' 

doye dondjidaituktgle doLtc wundun tc'n nunya 

"No, I we will not kill you." | Gnats | live place | she came 

ya«ni sdjidLtuk doye d6 n dji dul tflk te le kwuLin 12 

they say. | "KiU me." | "No, | we will not kill you," | they told her 

ya«nl tc'ttesya ya«ni hainflk' tcunsusnatc kwunta'- 

they say. | She went | they say. | Here south | (insect) | live places 

dun ya«ni tc'n nunya ya«nl 14 

they say. | She came | they say. 

kuwaguttciit ya«ni niinyadun ddye s tea ye 

They fed her | they say | she came place. | * * No, | my grandchild 

dobfinkwasusinit niyaye sdjioLtuk tc'in ya«m le 
mistreated me because | I came. | Kill me," | she said | they say. 

heu« n dji dfll tuk te le kwiiLin ya«ni guLgellit ktc- 

" Yes, I we will kill you," | they told her | they say. | It was evening when | 

they kUled her. 

djigfiltflk taktiwutt'asut ktrwos kwQnL^ ne«k'wut- is 

They cut her up when | her leg | everywhere | on places 



isTtsisna "hornet or wasp," and Lilts "stout, strong" (t). 
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ta' nowilk'as ya«ni ktrwds kwani* n^kka«ha« ku?- 

f ell I they say. | Her legs, | arms | both, | her belly, 

2 but' kM?si« kwimi^n ne«k'wutta' n5lk'^ ya«ni 

her head, | every where | on places | fell | they say. 

kwunii^n 

AIL 
XVII.— GBIZZLY WOMAN KILLS DOE. 

nSni tc'yantcun kw6n« betgunsl^ ya«ni kwun- 
Grizzly | old woman | fire | had her head close | they say | her house. 

4 ta' dun tc*assai«teun yelai« s'usdai ya«ni noni tc'- 

Bluejay | house top | sat | they say. | Grizzly | old woman 

y^tcM nakon ya«k'teba« ya«ni aLte ya« na oc- 

clover I they went to gather I they say. I * * Well, I lice I for you 1 1 will look 

for, ' ' 

6 tge« tc'in ya«ni ktryatci aLte ya« na 6ctge« 

she said | they say. | Her girl, | ''Well, | lice | for you | I will look for" 

tc'in ya«ni 5 si* tc'flkk'ots ya«ni ktryatci aLte 

she said | they say. | Her head | she cracked | they say. | Her girl | ''Well," 

8 ane sunteslale aLte octge* beteguLca« ya«ni 

she said, | "you sleep. | Well 1 1 look." | She put in sand | they say. 

s'usk'^n ya«m kw6n« una* tc'enalai^*' ya«m tc5- 

She built fire | they say | fire. | Her eye | she took out | they say. | Again 

10 yiha* 6na« tc'enalai ya«ni tbuLbi* nolai fina« 
her eye | she took out | they say. | Burden basket in | she put | her eye. 

tc5yiha« 6na« b!« tbfiLbi* nolai ya«m nakdn 61ai« 
Again | her eye | in | burden basket in | she put | they say. | Clover | on it 

12 nolai ya«nl tbuLbi« nolai ya«ni nakdn yebi« tc'- 

she put I they say. | Burden basket in | she put | they say. | Clover | house in I 

she carriea 

tesgin ya'ni yebT« to 'nun gin ya'ni nak5n skits 
they say. I House in | she brought | they say. | Clover | children 

14 waMk^ ya«ni sn^n una* sn^ una« tc'in 
she gave | they say. | "My mother | her eye | my mother | her eye" | he said 

y a« nl s kits 

they say | boy. 



198 The root of the verb would indicate a plural object, but each eye 
is separately mentioned. 
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sUts Mye« te'tteslds ya«ni n^ka« tcfin dj5c- 

B078 I ben I he led I they saj | two. | ' ' Tree | hollow in 

bi« yiheduL tc'in ya«ni yegfindel* ya«ni L5* 2 

jon go'' I she said | they taj. | Thej went in | thej tay. | Grass 

ndtegMso ya«ni utc'Ma 5wiy5 ya«iii kw6n« 

she poshed in | thej saj. | Before it | she fanned | they say, | fire 

m&L 6da« dennel ya«ni h5ta tc'enagebll* ya«ni 4 

with. I Their crying | stopped | they say. | Then | she took them out | they 

say. 

tc'tte^bil* ya«ni yebi«fin te^gegats ya«ni te'natc'- 

8he carried them | they say, | honse to. | She scraped them | they say. | 

She washed them 

guide ya«ni h6ta n5ni tc'yantciin kowagebll* 6 

they say. | Then | grizsly | old woman | she gave them to 

ya«m tc'gfiny^n ya«ni kiye* sklk 
they say. | She ate them | they say, | her | children. 

s kits tes del* y a« ni te' Mn k5 kiic gi nai seL tc '61 8 

Children | went | they say | creek | they ran down. | Heron 

nan g0L «a< kwan ya«ni k5tc'gul»ats nangiiii«a« ya«ni 

had made a weir | they say. | They ran down. | Fbh weir was | they say. 

ste'g! nandLgaL net'ai stc'g! tc'in ya«ni n5ni 10 



''My grandfather | put across | your neck, | my grandfather," | she said 

they say. | "Grizriy 

tc'y^tcun k5 tc ' gftl •fits de« net'ai kwa naniiLgaLde« 

old woman | when she mns down | your neck | for her | when you put across 

ka tc 'cL gaL biin tc'tt5latdja« tc'in ya«nl te* hiin 12 

you must throw one side. | Let her drown" | she said | they say. | Stream 

yiban tafisdel* ya«ni bfiskik tV nayantcun bCls- 

other side | they went out | they say. | ''Her children | raw | she eats. | Her 

children 

kik tV nayan dayamdji ckik dayamdjik'a bfic- U 

raw I she eats." | "What they say | children!" | "This way only they say | 

' Her cidldren 

kJk tV nayan tcfln ya«tc'innlungi tc'in ya«ni 

raw I she eats' | they are saying," | he said | they say 

tc'us8ai«tcftn 16 

bluejay. 

hota noni tc'y^ntcun tc'teL^&ts ya«nl tekotc'- 

Then | grizzly | old woman | ran | they say. | She ran to the stream 

gul^fits ya«n! cgedun nhet'ai"* ca nanoLgaL I8 

they say. | "My brother-in-law | your neck | for me | put across. 

199 She uses the plural of politeness to a relation-in-law, in fact or by 
courtesy. 
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nanca« tc'in ya«nl ckik flla« ctc'un* nanaittic 

I will cross/' I she said | they saj. | ''Mj children | their hands J to me I 

are beckoning/' 

hota heu« tc'in ya«ni hota nanunyai ya«ni hota 

Then, | *' Yes," | he said | they say. | Then | she started across | they say. | 

Then 

ka taL*ut katc'elgal« ya«m tc'telat ya«ni 

right I water middle | he tipped it | they say. | She drowned | they say. 

kwuiii4n 

AU. 



XVIII.— TURTLE'S EXPLOIT. 

ts'finteL se ya«Lk'as ya«m se ya'guLk'asit kwa- 



Turtle I stone | he threw up | they say. | Stone | he threw up when 

shoulder 

ni« di kwalao ya«m kirdice* buL se ya^guLk'as 

this I he did | they say. | His arm | with it | stone | he threw up. 

6 ktrdice* naLtcut ya«ni hota wunyi ya«ni wfinye- 

His arm | he caught it | they say. | Then | others were | they say. | They were 

afraid of it 

nelgit ya«m tehehe tc'in ya«m tc'sltcun ka« ci 

they say. | **Tehehe," | he said | they say, | Coyote. | "Well, | I 

8 bec«ai« tc'in ya«ni heu« tc'in ya«ni ts'unteL tc'si- 

wiU try," | he said | they say. | '*Yes," | he said | they say | Turtle. | 

Coyote 

tcun nunsus^an ya«ni se ya«gfiLk'as ya«ni ku- 
took up I they say | stone. | He threw it up | they say. | His middle 

10 wuntukk'iit tc'gulk'aL ya«m kwuL kwunyetc'iiLsil 
it fell I they say. | With him | it pounded into the ground 

ya«m se ya'giilk'asit kowuntflkkut tc'iLk'^L ya«m 

they say. | Stone | he threw up when | his back | it struck | they say. 

kwuni^n 
All. 



XIX.— HOW TURTLE ESCAPED. 



12 



ts 'un teL na ga kw^n ya« nl sa' dun ha« ko wun to 'n- 
Turtle I was walking | they say, | alone. | To him | they came 

n^kut ya«ni kV ntcetc nalekw^n ya«m ne« 

they say. | Arrows | poor | he was carrying | they say. | Ground 

14 nunya<Lk'as ya«m kV eek' k'wuttc'ya«ee' ya«nT 

they pushed them in | they say | arrows. | Spit | they spit on them | they say. 
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tgamats td haskan ya«m bunk'ut cinhfit k'utde- 

Bj the shore. | Water | was there | they saj, | lake. | Sammer-ttme. | He was 

angry 

lun ya«m s'usda ya«ni ya«sl^ ya«ni ktLwun 2 

thej saj. I He sat I they say. | They laughed | they say | at him. 

k'a« nuns'uslai ya«nl s^ustc'^n ya«ni nanec hai 

Arrow | he took up | they say. | He shot | they say, | person. | That 

tobi« tagiinLa ya«ni nanec be dun ya«m tobi«k' 4 

water in | he jumped | they say. | Person | died | they say. | Water inside 

nas^ts ya«ni djan tc 'Ostein ya«m c5 kaya«tc'- 

he ran around | they say. | Muddy | he made | they say. | In vain | they 

looked for him 

kwunte ya«ni dj§n slin* ya«ni tc'kak' yega«^n 6 

they say. | Muddy | it became | they say. | Net | they stretched 

ya«ni tcunk'wut kwatc'giistka ya«ni tc'kak'bl* 

they say | stick on. | For him they dipped | they say, | net in. 

kucnataoha* l4ts'iiL«ut8kwQn ya«n! c5< kwaLk^t 8 

Without thdr knowledge | he had run out | they say. | In Tain | they walked 

for him 

ya«m Lakwa g&Lgel« ya«nl tcakugfiLgel* ya«nT 

they say. | Only | it was dark | they say. | Very it was dark | they say. 

ktr tedn gut tean« ya«m ka«undai detgiQg^« ya«ni 10 

They let him go | they say. | Body | they threw in fire | they say, 

kw6n« dun 
fire place. 

kwiini4n 
AIL 

XX.— OOPHEB'S BEVENGE. 

sdaite nate^ Hyactc dastean uyaete hai La« 12 

Cottontail rabbit | orphan | small, | gopher | small | that | too 

dastean uyaete nateul un^ ndoi uta« La« nddi 

gopher I small | orphan. | Its mother | was not, | its father | too | was not. 

hota tlyaets kuwiinyanit taki 8ta« steo te'in U 

Then | Uttle | they had grown when, | ''Where | my father, | my grand- 
mother f" I he said 

ya«m dok'unha* nta« udjiyistukke n^n La« do- 

they say. | ' ' Long ago | your father | was killed. | Tour mother | too | long 

ago 

k'unha* u dji yis tflk ke n^kka«ha« didji tidjiyistuk 16 
was killed | both." | "What | killed them!" 
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tc'yantc t5nai ntcao osdse**** buL yiLt'Sgut udjl- 

''Old woman | fish | large | her sting | with | stuck him when | she killed 

him. 

2 yistuke n^ La« yiLt'ogfit udjiyistuke dastcan tc't- 

Toar mother | too | she stuck when | she killed." | Qopher | had gone 

tesyakw^n ya«ni ne«bi« tc'nneLin^kw^n ya«m ne«- 

thej B&j, I ground in. | He had looked | thej saj. | Ground in 

4 bi« hota kwunyetc'gfinyakw^n ya«ni nahestyakw^ 

then I he had gone in | they say. | He had started back 

ya«ni hota nantya ya«ni hota kV tc'ict'atele 

they say. | Then | he came back | they say. | Then | ' ' Arrows | I will make, 

6 steo tc'in ya«m ktrtco ka no del in* ya«ni k'a« 

grandmother/' | he said | they say. | His grandmother | showed him I thej 

say. I Arrow 

c6«tc'illa ya«m tc'fist'5k'**^ ya«ni dfindai* kV 

good he made | they say. | He flaked | they say | Flint | arrow 

8 k'wunn6lakw§n ya«ni k'a« 

he placed on | they say, | arrow. 

kK7tco unataGha« kwunyetc'gfinyakw^ ya«ni 

His grandmother | not knowing | he went under ground | they say. 

10 yo tantco kasyakw^n ya«ni h5ta t5nai utc'unts*** 

Way I river large | he had come up | they say. | Then | fish | close by 

kasyakw^ ya«ni tdnai tc'nneLin* ya«ni oyacts 

he came up | they say. | Fish | he looked at | they say. | Small 

12 ne« watc'ami* tc'nneLin* ya«ni kV blndint^ 

ground | hole in | he looked | they say. | Arrow | he put on the bow 

ya«m tc'istc'^n ya«m tcoyiha* s'ustc'^ ya«ni Lan 

they say. | He shot | they say. | Again | he shot | they say. | Many 

14 nunneLk'ai ya«ni ktrtus c^ natc'cLt'o ya«m se 

• he made stick in | they say. | Over him | only | she stung | they say. | Stones 

tee gats yan«ai« ya«ni nunyiLt'ogfit 6tcitc'ustuk 
rattling sound | stood | they say, | she stung them when. | He killed her 

16 ya«m be dun ya«ni tgunn^lat ya«ni te'nnegfiLin* 

they say. | She died | they say. | He tiimed her over | they say. | He looked 

at her 



200 80S is used for the name of a pointed dagger made of bone or horn. 
Gf . note 144, p. 108 above. 

201 The Hupa use this root with the same form and meaning. 
202 u **her," tc'dUl "toward," and the diminutive. 
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ya«n! nahestya ya<n! hai nanec ca* na< dgmM- 

thej say. | He started baek | thej say. | That | persons | creek | was fall 

kwQn tc'nneLin«kw^ ya«m nahestya ya«nl 2 

he had seen | they say. | He started baek | they say. 

tatci niinyakw^ kwuLin ya«m 8tc5 tinted 

"Where | yon eome fromf " | she asked | they say. | "My grandmother | 

Eel river 

nacaye t5nai 5dji8iLtilke tc'in ya<ni hai nanec 4 

I have been. | Fish | I kiUed," | he said | they say. | "That | people 

tc'enani*** hai t5nai nanec ndSye dita* tc'in 
killed I that | fish. | People | are not | this plaee," | he said 

ya«ni y6k' ne«k'watta' nanec nulkiitftt Lan Lta*- 6 
they say. | Far | eonntries | people | came when | many | different kinds 

H kuwa«^ ya«n! t5nai 5dj!tc'iistiikiit 8t'5* hai 
gave him | they say, | fish | he killed because. | Nearly | that 

kw§nt'g 8t'6« 8lin« ya«nl tSnai hM Sdjltc'iistfik- 8 
kind I nearly | became | they say. | Fish | that fellow | he killed because 

nt tdnai hai kw^t'S t5nai nd5« ya«nl 

fish I that I kind | fish | is not | they say. 

kwiini^n 
AIL 

XXI.— MBADOWLABK'8 BBEAST. 

tc5lak! L ga y a«n g&L !l ya«ni seL tciin diin m Lga- 10 

Meadowlark | were quarreling | they say, | "mockingbird." | They were 

quarreling 

ya^&giiLll ya«nl Le«dM LgayamgiiLil dekwagdnneL 

they say. | Morning | were quarreling. | Here it (sun) was 

ya«ni gulgel« ya«ni giQk'an ya«ni kw6n« ya«ni 12 

they say. | Erening it was | they say. | Fire was | they say. | Fire | they say. 

tcdlak! ts'iinteslaL ya«nl se detga«^ ya«n! tc5- 

Meadowlark | fell asleep | they say. | Stone | he put in fire | they say. | 

Meadowlark 

laM ts'iinteslaL ya«n! seL tcun diin ni se n^s'iis- 14 

fell asleep | they say. | ' ' Mockingbird ' ' | stone | picked up 

«Qn ya«m tc5laki kirsalkiit ya«ni tcdlaki ktryits- 

they say. | Meadowlark | his mouth he put in | they say. | Meadowlark | his 



breast 



aoi The root -gan ' ' to kill many. ' ' 
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ye se walkut ya«ni haihit Le«fit ts'tdfinni 

stone I fell through | thej say. | That is why | at night | he sings, 



2 ya«nl 

they say. 



kwunL^n 
All. 



XXII.— OBESE CABBY OFF BAVEN. 

sulsuntc skitsyac s'uslds ya«ni tc^suts ktrbut' 

Chipmunk | child small | he kept | they say. | Bark | his belly 

4 naineLk'utskw^ ya«m s'iiLtln ya«m tc'ek da- 
had stuck in I they say. | He lay down | they say. | Woman | raven 

tc^n« tcunsuts tc5ngullan ya«ni ka' dida«un na- 
bark | went after | they say. | Oeese | from north | two 

6 ka« tc'nnundel«kw^n ya«ni tcun Unasya ya«ni 

had come | they say. | Tree | she went around | they say. 

tcunwo* bflL gusca' ya«ni k'aitbuL nuns 'us gin 

Hook I with I they caught | they say, | burden-basket. | She lifted up 

8 ya«ni tc6yiha« gusca* ya«ni n das si di tc'in ya«- 

they say. | Again | they caught it | they say. | "Heavy | this," | she said I 

they say. 

ni tc'enamil« ya«ni nuns 'us gin ya«ni tc6yTha« gus- 
She emptied out | they say. | She lifted up | they say. | Again | they caught it 

10 ca* ya«ni k'aitbuL n^kka* noLtinna' ya«ni gucca' 

they say | burden-basket. | Two | were left | they say. | They caught it 

ya«nl niins'usgin ya«nT gucca' ya«m k'aitbuL 

they say. | She lifted up | they say. | They caught it | they say | burden- 
basket. 

12 kowultcut ya«ni naka«ha« ka* kirtegilos ya«ni 

Caught her | they say | both | geese. | They took her along | they say 

dide« 
north. 

14 da« ya« n tel i tco ayacilaa tc'in ya«ni yitc6bi« 
''Flat mouths | took me up" | she said | they say. | Dance-house 

yekwilyos ya«ni ne«utci«dufi guLgellut tc'ngundas 

they took her in | they say, | world-its-tail-place. | Evening when | was a 

dance 

16 ya«ni tc'enamt'a ya«ni yitcobi« ts'ek'ebi« tc'enam- 

they say. | She flew out j they say. | Dance-house | door | she flew out 
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t'a ya«ni nantya ya«ni skltsyac sulsuntc s'Gs- 

they Bay. | She came home | thej bbj. \ Child small | chipmunk | he had kept 

ICekwan ya«ni sfllsunts intce* tc'eLt'St tc'iiLtci- 2 

they saj. | Chipmunk | veniBon | it sock | he had made 

kwan ya«m skits benadun ya«ni 
thej say. | Child | died | they say. 

kwuni^n 
All. 

XXni.— THE DIVING CONTEST. 

nakSSts sis kwiinyetc'gfllle t5bi« ya«ni t5nai 4 

Blue duck | otter | swam under water | lake in | they say. | Fish 

natc'telgel ya«ni kaiyatc'kirlin ya«ni nakgets ka- 

they were catching | they say. | They watched them | they say. | Duck | 

came up 

na guile ya«m naka« tc'gfintcSkkw^ ya«nl tSnai 6 

they say. | Two | he had filled | they say | fish. 

kaiyatc'ktc^lin ya'ni sis kanagfUle ya<ni tak' 

They watched him | they say. | Otter | came up | they say. | Three 

tc' gun tc5k kwan tonai ya«ni nahebkut ya«ni yeb!«- 8 

he had filled | fish | they say. | They went back | they say. | House in 

un« tc'telos ya«ni tonai 

they dragged them | they say | fish. 

kwuni^n 

AIL 



XXrvr.— TREATMENT OF THE STBANGEB. 

k'un kanasityai act'e tc'in ya«ni dundji ka- lo 

''Just now I I came back up | I am," | he said | they say. | "Who | 'I 

came back up' 

na si t y a tc 'in kaku? de ko^ t giic hai a ni ko gut t- 

saidf I Quick | here | look | who | said it." | They looked around 

gets ya«ni cot kai yatc kwon te ya«ni dokuwxilsafi 12 

they say. | In vain | they looked for him | they say. | He wasn't seen 

ya«ni naheitkut ya«ni do ku wul san nut k'ufi ka- 

they say. | They came back | they say | he wasn't found because. I "Just 

now I I came oack up 
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nasityai act's tc'in ya«m haktr tc'kenec kaktr- 

I am" I he said | they say. | "Eight here | it talks. | Look for him." 

2 n6' te tcoyiha* Lan tc'tesyai ya«ni kayatckwonte 

Again | many | went | they say. | They looked for him. 

dokowiils^n ya«ni tciin nat'ai« ya«ni tcun tctcos 

He wasn't found | they say. | Tree | stood | they say. | Tree | hollow 

4 oyactsbI« aMkw^n ya«nl tcun tctcoabi* oyactsbi* 

small in | it said it | they say. | Tree | hollow in | small in 

kowiilsan ya«ni 

he was found | they say. 

6 kiT dji 6l tfik te« heu« kw? dji dul tiik tc'ekuwultin 

'* You better kiU him." | ''Yes, | we wiU kiU him." | He was pulled out 

ya«nl taktiw^t'ats ya«ni ktrkwane* kalgal ya«m 

they say. | He was cut to pieces | they say. | His arms | were chopped up | 

they say. 

8 ktrwos kalgal ya«m tc'ektiwutt'ats ya«ni d5ha«ke- 

His legs I were chopped up i they say. I He was split I they say. I He didn't 

die 

dun ya«ni ktc^dji ndoi ktrkwe* utiikkiit ktrdji 

they say. | His heart | was not. | His foot | between | his heart 

10 8«^nkw^ ya«ni ktrdj! gfitt'ats ya«ni kedun 

was situated | they say. | His heart | was cut | they say. | He died 

ya«ni 

they say. 

kwuni^ 
AIL 



XXV.— THE GREAT HOBNED 8EBPENT. 

12 L6'daiki« n5nunyin ya«ni nanec k'wfittg^L 
Lodaiki | they lived | they say. | Persons | kept dying 

ya«ni t'eki bi«n6tc'teLek ya«ni lace* bi«n6gCitLek 

they say. | CKrls | were making mush | they say. | Buckeyes | they were 

soaking 

14 ya«ni Loyacgai n^kka« Loyacgai beduiikw^ ya«ni 

they say. | Trout | two | trout | were dead | they say. 

n^ka« detgultin ya«ni hincLy^ ya«m be dun 

Two I they put in fire | they say. | She ate them | they say. | She died 

16 ya«ni tc6yiha« hineiy^n ya«ni be dun ya«m hai 

they say. | Again | she ate | they say. | She died | they say, | the 
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La« tuc ca« di duk ' ca' na« di c^« stin di duk ' l6- 

other. I "I am going | here east. | Creek | something | lies | east." | Trout 

yacgai n^ka« ts'uLs^ ya«ni La«ha« ts'uLs^ ya«ni 2 

two I he found | thej bslj. \ One | he found | they say. 

tcoyiha* La«ha« ts'uLs^ ya«m tc5yiha« tc'ttesya 

Again | one | he found | they say. | Again | he went 

ya«ni tdnai tak' ts'iiLs^ ya«m nagesyitc ya«ni * 

they say. | Fish | three | he found | they say. | He rested | they say. 

sut' tc'ttesya ya«ni l5 yacgai ts'uLs^ ya«ni La«- 

Little way | he went | they say. | Trout | he found | they say, | one only. 

ha« tc'ttesya ya«ni l6 yacgai n^ka« ts'uLs^ ya«- ^ 

He went | they say. | Trout | two | he found | they say. 

ni tc'ttesya ya«m Loyacgai k'etc'uny^kw^ 

He went | they say. | Trout | bitten off 

ts'uLs^ ya«m tc'ttesya ya«m La<ha« ts'uLs^ ^ 

he found | they say. | He went | they say. | One only | he found 

ya«m Loyacgai tc6yiha« tc'ttesya ya«ni La<ha« 

they say, | trout. | Again | he went | they say. | One only 

ts'iiLs^ ya«ni Loyacgai tc'nnesdai ya«nl giint'e ^^ 

he found | they say, | trout. | He sat down | they say. | Now 

ca* na« oyacts slin* ya«ni tc'ttesya ya«ni giint'e 

creek | small | became | they say. | He went | they say. | Now 

ts'flLs^n ya^ni tcillek'e tc'ttesya ya«ni tonai lo- ^2 

he found | they say | slime. | He went | they say. | Fish, | trout 

yacgai n gun do* ya«ni tc'ttesya ya«nl tc'ttesya 

were not | they say. | He went | they say. | He went 

ya«m kasya ya«ni ne«lai« notg^taliit ts'ttesm* ^* 

they say. | He came up | they say. | Earth top | he stood when | he looked 

ya«m to tc'iiLs^ ya«ni 6de« ts'fiLs^ ya«ni tc'n- 

they say. [ Lake | he found | they say. | Its horn | he found | they say. | He 

looked at it 

neLin* ya«ni yinflk' tesm« ya«ni ude« nes 6de« ^^ 

they say. | South | it was looking | they say. | Its horn | long, | its horn 

Lgai ya«m nahestyahut tc'tce* ya«ni nantya 

white I they say. | He started back when | he cried | they say. | He came back 

ya«ni w^tc'kwoUuk ya«m l8 

they say. | He told about it | they say. 
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kwa t6* yac na nee l tcic tc ' tun dfin kwa t5' y ae na- 

' ' Go after them | people. | Sherwood valley | go after them. | People 

2 nee totciiLbi* kwa to' yac tc«inte kwa t6* yac kolkotc- 

Gahto I go after. | Told | go after. | Little Lake 

tc6bi« kwat6*yae teun giiLtcin ya«ni laniba'un 

go after." | Poles | were made | thej eaj. | Ten, 

4 tc6yiha« la«Lba«un tcoyiha* laniba«un teun teoyiha« 

again | ten, | again | ten, | poles. | Again 

la<Lba«<in tciin te'tteLkflt ya«ni teun tc'ttebil* 

ten I poles. | Thej went | they say. | Poles | they carried 

6 ya«m kV te'tebil* ya«ni kacte te'tebil* ya«ni 

they say. | Arrows | they took | they say. | Knives | they took | they say. 

tc'nulkiit ya«ni Lene«ha« teun dategabil« ya«ni 
They came there | they say. | All | poles | took up | they say. 

8 g^q5 ya«ni tc6yiha« g^q6 ya«ni g^te'^n ya«ni 

They speared | they say. | Again | they speared | they say. | Th^ shot | 

they say. 

g^q6 ya«m g§q5 ya«ni g^te'^ ya«ni g^qo ya«ni 

They speared | they say. | They speared | they say. I They shot | they say. | 

Tney speared | they say. 

10 kacUts yist'ats ya«ni g§q6 ya«ni kackits yist'^ts 
Old man | cut it | they say. | He speared | they say. | Old man | cut it 

ya«ni teaheLceo ya«nl dde« bfiL to naneLs!l« 

they say. | It squealed | they say. | Its horn | with | water | it struck 

12 ya«ni be dfin ya«ni ts'i« tc'enyic ya«ni 6de« biiL 

they say. | It died | they say. | Brush | it broke | they say, | its horn | with. 

kw6n« gulk'^n ya«ni dnag^Liit ya«nl 58i« 

Fire | was burning | they say. | Around it was burned | they say. I Its 

head 

14 k'wiit onitcut gfUk'^n ya«ni otelk'wut gulk'^n 

on I its middle | was fire | they say. | Its tail on | was fire 

ya«ni nahestya ya«m naiintya ya«nl yebi« tee* 

they say. | He started back | they say. | He came back | they say. | House in I 

he cried 

16 ya«m Lene«ha« doha« dj^ nonatneebiin to ntce«e 

they say, | alL | "Not | here | we will live. | Water | is bad. 

kwetniin to ntee«e la«Lba«M nahestyai ya«ni 

After this | water | is bad." | Ten | went back | they say. 

18 k'wunnalk'^n tc5yiha« 6si« k'wunnalk'^n ya«ni 

On it was fire again | they say. | Again | its head | on it was fire again | 

they say. 
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5tci k'wflnnalk'^ ya«ni nahestya ya«ni yebi«iin« 
Its tail I on was fire again | they say. | He went home | they say | house in. 

nasd^k'an yam ya«nl nas^ ya«nl waktr nas^ 2 

''We will build fire sgain" | they said | they say. | They moved I they say. I 

Away I they moved 

ya«ni nahestya ya«ni k'wiinnalk'^n ya«nl 8i«- 

they say. | He went back | they say. | On it was fire again | they say. | Its 

head on 

k'wfit' nalk'^ ya«ni ts'dsnd« olflt ya«ni nahes- 4 

was fire again 1 they say. I Mountain I they burned i they say. I He went 

back 

tya ya«ni c6n dldtkw^ ya«ni tele«bi« yetc5g^ 

they say. | Well | it was burned | they say. | Sack in | he put it in 

bil« ya«ni naheLtkiit ya«ni g^sQt ya«ni bagunM 6 
they say. | They went back | they say. | He pounded it | they say. | Ck)ast to 

tegin ya«n! tc5b^ nanec tcdb^a gMtc'in ya«n! 
he carried it | they say. | Poison | Indian | poison | was made | they say. 

bedM ya«ni Lene«ha« biye* slin* ya«ni 8 

Died I they say | alL | Theirs | it became | they say. 

kwuni^n 

AIL 



XXVI.— THE DANCING ELK. 

t5nai k'teqd ya«nl sintekwut kakto woLk^ 
Fish I they speared | they say | Bedwood creek. | "Quickly | walk'' 

yam ya«ni d5yehe«e nikts g&ccaL nadulylc tcun 10 
they said | they say. | "I am tired. | Slowly | I walk. | We will rest | tree 

flye tdnai nd5*M^ n^nd^«a« sintekwiit ^ 5l- 

under. | I^sh | are none. | We will make dam, | Bedwood creek. | Wood | 

make. 

tci k 'fin* 6' k 'M« na niin «ai« bflL gfil li« bun n^k ka« 12 

Withes I twist. | Dam | with them | will be tied. | Two 

5*k'fin« tc'in ya«ni hetl* cginaungi dek'a t5nai 

twist" I he said | they say. | "Yes." | "I am hungry. | Here | fish 

tunt'^ skV tatcfhnmiiL se kw6n«dfin noMic k'^t- 14 

cut. I Soup I cook. I Stones | fire place | put in. | Soon 

de* tonai Lamfinkwuc ka« tc'o'y^n us t 'eye ka« 

fish I will be many I guess. | Come, | eat. | It is cooked. | Come, 
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tc '5' y^n he u« c la« tuc tcut t5 nai na gdl le oe hai- 

eat. ** \** Yes, | my hands | I wash. | Ilsh | is swimming | here from north 

2 da«fln ci ucqot tc'in ya«ni waitc'gunget ya«m 
1, I I will spear it/ ' | he said | they say. | He struck over | they say. 

n^ka« tonal benulle' ya«ni n^kka^ La«ha« g^qot 

Two I fish I swam by | they say | two. | One only | he speared 

4 ya«nl yiskan ya«ni cgiyal ci heu« ntullaL ka« 

they say. I It was day I they say. I * * I am sleepy, I I " I " Yes, I you sleep. I 

Well 

^ 5c 1^ ci he u< ^1 0^ 1^ 

wood I I wiU get I I." | '* Yes | wood | get." 

6 t^ttc'usyai ne«k'wutda tc'tesin« ya«m kat kwul- 

He went from the ereek. | Bank on | he looked | they say. | ' ' There | I 

guess 

luc gestco tc'in ya«nl la«Lba«un tcoyiha* lani- 

elk," I he said | they say. | Ten | again | ten 

8 ba«un tc'emya ya«ni ka* nahucda wunkuenuc 

came out | they say. | *'Well, | I will go back | I will tell them," 

tc 'in ya« ni ni i ges tco tc 'e ni nai Lan 6' t guc s kik 
he said | they say. | ' ' Say | elk | came out | many. | Look. I Boys 

1^ ka« odugge* L<unha« d^ntecamiin kV ndoye 

come, I we will look. " | ' * It is so. " | * * What will be, | arrows | are none. ' ' 

do ha« dul le te le Lakwa noLin* to nai kan6*te do ye 

<'We will do nothing. | Just | look at them. | Fish | look for." | "No, 

12 otc'ufi* Ac teat do d6ha« utc'un* liLtc^t tc'in 

to them I I will shout." | "No, | do not | to them | shout," | he said 

ya*ni otc'ufi* uctc^ttSle heti* otc'un* uLtc^t nun- 

tney say. | "To them | I will shout." j "Yes, | to them | shout." | "You 

dance 

1* d^ ya«ni ca nundac 

they say, | for me | dance." 

gestco Lene«ha« notguntaL ya«ni ktrnegfiLin* 

Elk I all I were standing | they say. | They looked at him. 

16 Ltatesya ne«un6« ng&ndac ya«ni tc'e«ntd^c ya«ni 

They intermingled. | HiU behind | they danced | they say. | They danced out 



tiiey say. 
ne«un6«ha« dMnik' buL on t guc otc'iin* uLtc^k- 

Hill behind only | whistle | with. | * * Look at them. | To them | you shouted ; 

18 kwan Lta*ki nunLin* tc'in ya«ni n^kka« teL»fits 
different things | yon look at " | he said | they say. | Two | ran off 
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ya«m d5 te cul d^c te le tc'in ya«ni Ltcuc tg^n^i- 

thej BBLj, I "I will not go," \ he said | they saj. | Dust | flew around 

tsut ya«ni gestc5 ngundacit tadji tsun te sol del< 
thej say | elk | danced because. | "Why | do you run offf " 

tc'in ya«ni La«ha« ndulin«de« de nanoLkut didji 



he said I they say. I **One only I we will see I here I you come back." 

''What 

5Ls§n tsun te SOL del« niic!n«t§le d5 te cul d^ te le dan« 4 

you seel" | "You ran off. | I will look. | I will not run off." | "Long ago 

c6« wanatc'neine tc'in ya«ni La«ha« tc'emya 

in vain 1 1 tried to stop you" | he said | they say. | One only | came out 

ya«ni gestcd tc'ek ut'ani buL tc*e«nd^c ya«ni 6 

they say, | elk | woman. | Her dress | with | she danced out | they say. 

tc5yiha« n^ka« dftlnik"®* buL tc'utdjol yages«a« 

Again | two | whistles | with | noise | was 

ya«ni utca« nucm«tele haoe 6de« bflL ngund^c 8 

they say. | "Her apron | I will see." | Long time | its horn | with | it 

danced 

ya«ni ban tide* nd6« ya«ni nc6n guLtcat ya«ni 

they say. | Doe | its horn | was not | they say. | Well | they (elk) shouted | 

they say 

Lene«ha« hai wiin tsiin teL dgl« ya«ni La«ha« nanec 10 

alL I The | some | ran off | they say. | One only | man 

yinelin* ya«ni La«ha« gestcd tak'dun tgunnais«an 
looked I they say, | one only. | Elk | three times | turned around 

tls!« ndoi tgiinnasi« ya<ni si« t giin nais «a nit 12 

its head | was not | turned heads | they say, | head | he turned around when. 

nsLgi^^^ datc'ttemil ya«ni niinkadun s'ultin* k'a« 

Quivers | they picked up | they say | men. | Bows | arrows 

datc'temil ya«nl Lene«ha« guLtcat ya«m ngiinda- u 

they picked up | they say. | All | shouted | they say. | They danced when 

cut Laha«ta yegunnac ya«ni ts'i* un6« gfille 

one at a time | went in | they say. | Brush | behind | became 

ya«ni gestcd tcoyiha* ts1« un6« tak'ta yegiinya 16 

they say, | elk. | Again | brush | behind | three at a time | went in 

ya«ni la^sani yegiinya ya«nl ts'i* un6« yibanLa*- . 

they say. | Five | went in | they say. | Brush | behind | six. 



204 Perhaps the root -ni ' ' to speak, to make a noise ' ' with a suffix. 
ao5Cf. Hupa xdnnawe "his quiver" (I, 96, 13). 
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ha« tcoyiha* ye gun y a ya«nl yibann^kka* ts'i« 

Again | went in | they say | seven. | Brush 

2 un6« la«Lba«un yegunya ya«nl liaiufiha« ts'i« un6« 

behind | ten | went in | they say, | same place | brush | behind 

kwoc u n6« 
whitethorn | behind. 

4 nanec tc'enalkut nanec ya«niLm« ya«ni daya«- 

People I came out, I people I they looked at I they say. I ' ' What did they 

dor* 

t'inge yam ya«m conk^ nund^ yam ya«m heu« 

they asked | they say. | **Well I they dancedf" I they asked I they say. I 

''Yes, 

6 conk' nihidaci Lan Lta^ki niclne tca«biiLi n gun- 
well I they danced. | Many | different ways | I saw. | Dress with | they 

danced. 

dace kVb&L n gun dace ya«dom^ne ude^ kowiinyan 

Arrows with | they danced. | They grew small. | Their horns | grew, 

8 ngfintc^GGi doha'codoLkut**^ dan« kiic te sd' na ye d6ha«- 

became large. | Do not ask me. | Long ago | you ran off. | You did not look. ' ' 

ne w5l i ne La kit a do* ne kw^ n^n kto t nun l ta* ki do ha«- 

* * For nothing | you talk. | Next time | different ways | you must not shout 

10 oLtcabiin utc'un* nacoLnabiin dactyac5de« conkineL- 

dose to them." | "You must examine me, | if anything is wrong. | Well 

you look. 

ine ciye« tc'an Lkun ^t'ehlt c6nk' ng^dace do- 

My I food I is sweet | because. | Well | they danced. | Do not ask me. 

12 ha«coddLkut kwunL^ye nhuLkwlLnftk d^L^ngi to- 

That is all I I have told you. | How many | fish 

nai so* qot n do ye lani ba« un s duk qo de tco yi ha« 

you spear f" | "None. | Ten | we speared. | Again 

14 n he naiL ka te le heu« ^ oLtci benadul«ai« to nai 

we will pass the night. " | < < Yes, | wood | you make. | We will try again. I 

Fisli 

tc'nnoLt'QS k'^tde* nonduLkwuc heu« tc'nnutdult'^ 

cut up. I Soon I will come probably. " | * ' Yes, | we will cut 

16 t5nai guLgel* ya«ni to nai ya«tc'6nge ya«ni Lan 

fish. " I It was evening | they say. | Fish | they speared | they say. | Many 

g^qot ya«ni dakto yisk^ ya«m 

they speared | they say, | Nearly | it was day | they say. 



200 Cf. Hupa root -x^t "to ask, to question" (III, 252). 
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ka« natc'ttoLgeL k'ummuL naidutyaL yebi«un« 

' ' Come, I make up the loads | withes with. | We will go home | house to. 

ne« nesse tc'tebil* ya«ni yelindiin kaku? naoLt- 2 

Land | is far." | They carried them | thej say, | Yelindifi. | << Quickly | walk 

back. 

kuL d^tec6« tllen no'tagun naltkiit ya«m yebi« 

Something | may have happened | our home. ' ' | They came back | they say | 

house in. 

ndSye gestco tltc'fin* gultcadflt ngundace sa' dun- 4 

"None. I Elk | at | he shouted when | they danced. | Alone 

ha« nic 1 ne tsiin teL de lut sa^ dun ha« hai hit d5 ha« ka- 

I looked, I they ran off when | alone. | Nevertheless | I wasn't sick. 

kosileoe do ha« ka ko lu le oe hai hit tdnai ndoye n^- 6 

I wasn 't sick | on account .of that. | Fish | were not. | Two 

ka« nheskani n^dfittyaye 

we spent the night. | We came home.'' 

hota teoylha* nadMyactele tac5de< k'anc^n 8 

Then, | ' ' Again | we will go back | sometime. | This time 

td nai Lan n5 le kwiic ydn s 'us da biin d ja« l ta' ki 

fish I many | wUl be probably. | That fellow | must stay. | Different ways 

Lan diiLtcincde laniba«fin tedutyadja* ktrtnun 10 

much I he bothers. | Ten | we will go. | Next time 

tak' n he nai ydL ka dja« tc'unt'an 6'sut tflt de bflL tel- 

three | we will spend the night. | Acorns | pound. | We will need to carry 

them." 

bun heu« kwadulletele bi«n6guLLek ya«ni sk'e* 12 

* * Tes, I we will do that. ' ' | They soaked | they say | mush. 

Lene*ha« tc'o' sut tc'unt'an t5nai ondull^tele 

' * All I you pound | acorns. | Fish | we will go after. 

t 'us te guc geL te le ki tsa« w5' teL bun tai te 't buL bun 14 

Dough I I wiU carry. | Basket-pot | you must carry | will cook it. 

nin La« gun eL tele Lene«ha« tiitdiigge^ wiin t'ust*®^ IT 

You I too I you carry. | All | we will carry. | Some | dough 

toL te la ce« tc ' w6' buL wun to 't tfig gaii tet bil« I6 

you make | buckeye. | You carry | some | mouldy acorns." | It rained 

ya«ni d6ha«tc'tteLkiit ya«ni t^ec5de« ninyande« 
they say. | They didn't go | they say. | "Sometime | clears off when 



207 Cf. Hupa kittast (I, 28). 
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tut di ya dja« n dul in« Le ne« ha« n5' il nin y^n kwan fin gi 

we will go. I We will look. | All | you stay. | It has cleared off." 

2 ka« gut di y aL Le ne« ha« bel kats nin tc '6' buL 

' ' Gome, I we will go, | all. | Spear | you | carry. 

tc'kak' La« w6' geL djV La« natc'oLgeL wo' geL 

Net I another | you carry. | Pitchwood | another | let him carry. | Carry 

them." 

4 tc'teLkut ya«ni ka« ktiwoLk^ ne« nese ndutya 

They went | they say. | " WeD | walk. | Land | is far. | We go 

kakti? tc'in ya«ni nanm«ai« kftnduntc ya«slin« 
fast, " I he said | they say. | Dam | close | they became 

6 ya«ni tc'nnulkut ya«ni ^ oLtci ckik iicyit tot- 

they say. | They came there | they say. | "Wood | make, | my children. | I 

will make a house. | It may rain, * ' 

buLun tc'in ya«ni s'usyi« ya«ni ^1 ya«Ltci ya«ni 

he said | they say. | He made a house { they say. | Wood | they made | they 

say. 

8 k'^tde^ tdnai Lan ndlebun ^ dLtci 
* * Soon I fish I many | will be. | Wood | you make. ' ' 

hota guLgel« ya«ni nanin«ai«k'wut dLk'an guL- 

Then | it was evening | they say. | ' ' Dam on | make a fire. | It is evening. 

10 gelle ka« dLk'^ii tc'in ya«m tc'kak' yag^kan 
Well, I build a fire," | he said | they say. | Net | he put in 

y a« ni to nai bun bel ke« k 'wfln no' lie bel k^ts to nai 
they say, | fish | for. | * * Spear-point | put on | pole. | Fish 

12 naontelekwuc hota to nai nun tele ya«nl ges uii- 
may come. ' ' | Then | fish | came | they say. | ' ' Black salmon | spear. ' ' 

qot to nai hota s'usqd ya<nT tc'kak' no' tic tc'in 
Fish I then | he speared | they say. | "Net | hold" | he said 

14 ya«ni d6ya«kac ya«nl benulle*®* ya«ni to nai 6' kan 

they say. | They didn 't net it | they say. | It swam in | they say. | * ' Fish | 

net. 

to nai wun cginae ta't'^s tc'in ya«ni La«ha« 

Fish I for 1 1 am hungry. | Cut it, " | he said | they say. | One 

16 nanec heu« becna« dek'a tast'ats ya«nl te'- 
man, | ' ' Tes, | I roast it. " | There | he cut it | they say. | He washed it 

natc'usde ya«ni tobI« detuctelit detgun«^n ya«ni 

they say, { water in. | " I will roast it. " | He put it in the fire | they say 



208 be- * * along the shore, against. 



>> 
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kw6n« dun ta tc '6' buL us t 'e y e kwul luc un to nai us t 'e- 
fire place. | "Cook soup." | **It is done I guess, | fish | is done I guess." 

ye kwul luc fin ta tc '6' bil« ya« ni ka« na tc ' dul tcan 2 

They cooked soup | they say. | "Come, | we will eat, 

US t 'eye ckik tc'in ya«ni natgustcan ya«ni ka« 

it is cooked, | my children," | he said | they say. | They ate | they say. | 

* * Come, 

teso'in* t5nai ategun naontelefin* yam ya<nl 4 

look. I Fish I around yourselves | might come," | they said | they say. 

bikeniintcut tcummeLyits*®* noLin hitoloskwuc tc'- 

"Net string | stick tied with | look at. | It is pulling I guess. | I have eaten 

enough, ' ' 

gitc^ge tc'in ya«ni ci La« tc'gitc^gge tc'in 6 

he said | they say. | " I | too | I have eaten enough " | he said 

ya«ni hota ka« kahesdiin« tc'in ya«ni to nai g^qo 

they say. | Then | "Well, | we will look for them," | he said | they say. I 

Fish I he speared 

ya«ni hai Le« nun dul la«Lba«fm g^q6 ya«ni 8 

they say. | That | night | they came, | ten | they speared | they say, 

to nai 
fish. 

yisk^ ya«ni nadutyaL yebi«M« t5nai giin- 10 
It was day | they say. | ' ' We wiU go home | house to. | Fish | are many. ' ' 

Lani tc'tebil« ya«ni yebi«un« kakti? nawo'duL 
They carried them | they say | house to. | "Quickly | you go," 

ya«n ya«m ne« nese ts'flsno* ntcaooe kiindM 12 

they said | they say. | "Land | is far. | Mountain | is large. | Close 

nas dul line ' naltkfit ya«m yebi« kwunLan dan« fiii 

we are." | They came back | they say | house in | all. | "Already 

skV tate86'bil« tc'in ya«ni d6ye dotaitc'dftbbulle U 

mush I you have cooked!" | he asked | they say. | "No, | we have not 

cooked. ' ' 

to nai becna« tc'in ya«ni nanec Lan kwunLan ha< 

"Fish I I will roast," | he said | they say. | Peopl? | many | aU 

yibi«ta' to nai det^g^«^n ya«ni skV fist 'eye 16 

houses among | fish | they roasted | they say. | ' ' Muish | is cooked 



209 These two words refer to a string coming up from the body of the 
net to which a small stick is tied, the moving of which gives warning of 
the presence of a fish in the net. 
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gun t 'e ka« tc '6' y^ do wo' he« e ne« n tea' dun na hes- 

now. I Come | eat." | "You are tired | country large | you have come be- 
cause. 

2 so' t y a hut y a«n to' l^L n te si lal tel I4n sk 'e« n tcao 

Go to sleep. | I will sleep | much | mush | large 

tegiLtsegfit 

I have eaten because." 

kwunL^ii 

All. 
XXV1I.-<?0Y0TES SEEN riSHING. 

4 tonai ya«tc'teq6t kaihit' ya«ni belkats ya<heL- 

Fish I they were spearing | winter time | they say. | Spear shaft | they 

made 

tcin ya«nl benic c6ya«gulla' ya«ni belget dje' 

they say. | Prongs | they fixed | they say. | Spear-point | pitch 

6 kVeya«heLt'an ya«ni ya«sk'^n kw6n« se detga'^fi 

they stuck on | they say. | They had a fire. | Fire | stones | they put in 

ya«ni ka« tut duty a heu« tc'in ya«ni nanulkut 

they say. | "Come, | let us go." | "Yes," | he said | they say. | They 

crossed 

8 tantco tc'nuiiil ya«ni tcunuye nanec guls^n 

river. | They sat down | they say, | tree under. | Person | was seen 

ya«m La«ha« dancaun tc'in ya«ni idaktr kwuc 
they say. | One, | "Who is itf " | he said | they say. | "Yuki | probably." 

10 do idakto ungi ya«Lgaiungi belkats conk' gut- 
"Not I Yuki I it is. I They are white. | Shaft | well | is blackened. 

Lutungi kirnoLiii* tc'in ya«ni tc6yiha« La«ha« ts'i'- 
Look at him," | he said | they say. | Again | one | brush in 

12 bi« tc'emya ya«m dan can tc'in ya«ni do na- 

came out | they say. | "Who is itf " | he said | they say. | "Not | a person 
nec M^kwulluc n61m« nconk' tc6yiha« tc'e«nya 

is I think. | Look, | well." | Again | came out 

14 ya<ni belkats tc'emt^n ya«nl bahan kwul liic fin gi 

they say. | Spear-shaft | he took out | they say. | "War | I think it is," 

tc'in ya«ni Lan tonai ya«sqotkw^n ya«ni kuegul- 

he said | they say. | Many | fish | they had speared | they say. | They were 

found 

16 s^ ya«ni tonai nabunyoL ya<ni s'usqo ya«nl 
they say. | Fish | they drove | they say. | He speared it | they say. 
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nunneLgal^ ya«ni Sdjitc'istuk ya«m belget tc'e- 

He beat it | thej say. | He killed it | they say. | Spear point | he took out 

n^«^ ya«ni dona nee ungi tc'sitcfin kwiillucun- 2 

they say. | ' ' Not person, | it is, | Coyote | it appears to be. " 

gi tc5yiha« n^ka« tc'emya ya«m tc6ylha« tak' 

Again | two | came out | they say. | Again | three 

tc 'e«n ya y a« ni tsun teL del* ya« ni kue 6' t ge« tc ' si- 4 

came out | they say. | They ran away | they say. | ''Look at them." | Coyotes 

tcun kwan un gl 

they are. 

n5 wan nd yi tao fin g! nanec nonucsunut yam ya«- 6 

''I mistook yoQ. | People | I thought you'' | they said | they say. 

m tc'sitcfinyekw^nn^ dtconduttc^n kuenadja« 

' * Coyotes are. " | * ' We will leave them. " | * * I want to live, 

stcunkanai nnssanhit' tc'in ya«ni ci La* kw^e- 8 

my uncle, 1 1 found you notwithstanding," | he said | they say. | "I, | too, | 

I do that. 

tine teunta* nadietcane hai kirnuesunne odai< 

Trees among | I eat. | That | I know, | outside 

nagiyai Le*et do ha« w^ kio diil nuk kwue d6ba«ntce«- 10 

I walk I night at. | We will not tell it. | Let it not be bad, 

mundja« nddulsanhit' d5 dun te tele t5nai tc'okebun- 
we saw you because. | It will be nothing. | Fish | may spear places 

dja<ta' doha«diuntc'un« do ha« kan di te kwue . tc'oya- 12 

not this toward | we will not look. | He may eat it 

mun teinno« dodanc5< nhuLsus haoi naca«dja< 

Hide it. | Nobody | see you. | Long time | may I walk. 

d5lia<kakwueledja« ndulsanhlt' ncomundja* ciye« 14 

I will not be sick | we saw you because. | Let be well | my 

tc'ek doha«kakoledja« yebi« namtyade« k*^tde« 

wife. I Do not let her be sick, | house in | I come back if. | Soon 

dieo« kiindim 6yaets oLsanne tc'an tateut tc'an 16 

something | close by | little | you will find (t). | Food | cooked | food 
nok'tuLbiiL do kakto dul le bun d6ha« yebi«ta' w^n- 

we will put on ground. | We will not get sick. | Not | houses among | you 

must telL 

kwoLnfikbun d6ha« tcoyiha* hai kwut d6ha« tonai 18 

Not I again | that | stream | not | fish 

6 no* la mun hayi hai kwut ya«te'6gebundja« kirtnun 
you must go after. | Those | that | stream | they may spear. | Next time 
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dita' tdnai Lane 6 tco no tcic bfin hai kwut dultcik- 

this side | fish | many. | Tou must leave | this | stream^ | Tellow-pine hill I 

stream/' 

2 niin sun kwut tc'an n6tcagabil« ya«ni di tc'aii non- 
Food I they left | they say. | * * This | food | we put down, 

da«an stciinkanai dulsanit tc'an w^nda^ane sa*- 

my uncle | we found because. | Food | we give him. | Alone 
4 dunk'wa na dul tcan kwan 

he will eat it. ' ' 

kwuni^n 

AU. 
XXVIII.— COYOTES SET FIEES FOB GRASSHOPPERS. 

dide« Lan nanec tesya ya«nl sentcaa Le^kise- 

North I many | people | came | they say. | Bock large | they were going 

to trade. 

6 tSlit kV ule« Letc'onket ya«n! beL Letc'onke 

Arrows, | baskets | they traded | they say. | Bope | they traded 

ya<ni tV Letc'onke ya«ni tc'nundac Le* nesduii 

they say. | Blankets | they traded | they say. | They danced. | Night | long, 

8 djintco ya«nflndac ya«ni idakw? tc'nundac ya«ni 

fully day | they danced | they say. | Wailaki | danced | they say. 
tc'y^nki y6< buL kV s'uLtin« muL La«ha« yiLkai 

Women | beads | with, | arrows | bows | with | one | morning 

10 La« djiii tc'nundae ya«ni n^kka^ nanec tc'elle 

one I day | they danced | they say. | Two | people | sang 

ya«ni Lan nundac ya«ni 6si« bi«tce*an bflL 
they say. | Many | danced | they say, | head | taken off | with. 

12 ka« kwuni^n doyehe* beLke« naidutyaL heu* 

"Well, I enough. | I am tired. | It is finished. | We will go back." | 

"Yes, 

te6yiha« ndutdae k'^tde« tc'na del tcan k'^tde* na- 
again | we will dance. | Soon | we eat. | Soon | let us go home. 

14 dut t ya d ja« na' ke le ne« ha< na dut t yac tel bun ko- 

Swim I all, | we may go back. | It is warm. 

wun sul le . ts ' y^n ki no' si« tc 'e naL dfiL o yacts ko- 

Women | your heads | comb. | Little | it is cold when 

16 wuntunde* nowoLk^Lbuii hainuk' tsusna« onawo'- 

you must go back. | Here south | yellow jackets | you must smoke. 
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yd bun sits Lan 5dji5Ltukbun nMkadun intce< 

Groond-sqnirrelB | many | you must kilL | Men | deer 

naigigaLbiin n5*waka conk' tesdMnut L«guc Lane 2 

must kilL | About youraelyes | well | you look. | Battlesnakes | are many. 

ddha« tsl'bi* legate d6ha«yiheyacbfin nSnl ntce«e 

Not I brush in | wander. | Tou must not go in. | Grizzlies | are bad. 

d5ha«Lo* tcacbun Lgadflntc in tee* 6n6'Labfin 4 

Tou must not shoot each other. | Keep separated. | Deer | you must shoot 

sa^dMk'wa ts'y^ki can! nagatdaLbM n5- 

Alone I women | only | must walk back | away from us. 

waktr wdn buL nah5Ltkut ne< ne5nta* nonadun- 6 

Some I with | you go back. | Place | good | we eamp^ 

nic ne^kwuntca* ta« i^ntele nanec tonedndfin na- 

place large. | Will be many | people. | Water good place | camp. 

n5* s^t nanec ndnk'tcin i^nta^ha^ nanec yamiin 8 
People I tarweed | much places | people | must eat 

k'ai« nakw6Lye ts'y^nkiyi niinkadMyi intce« kai- 

Hazelnuts | gather | women. | Men | deer | must look for. 

ntebfin wun tc'ttoLde«dja« tc'an LamundjV guL- lo 

Some I cook. | Food | let be much. | Evening when 

gel«b(iL nandfityakwuc ts'yanki djintco nanoLk^b- 
we wiU come back. | Women | yet day | you must come back. 

buii tc'an ta^tc^bbufi Lan Lta^kits 12 

Food I you must cook, | many | kinds. ' ' 

na san hai da< un na nan yin sen tea* kwiit na n%n yln 

They moved | this way. | They crossed | rock-large creek. | They crossed 

yictcs'uLtinkwdt danc5« naisLfit sais^tcbi« ehe 14 

Ten-mile creek. | ''Who | has burned over | lower pastured | "That is so, 

ka* odugge* ya«n ya«nl heu« tutdutya kwoii* 

weU, I we wiU look," | they said | they say. | "Yes, | we wiU go." | lire 

ntcaG giilliit ya*ni L6' dodanco* ya«Lsu8 ya«ni 16 
large | was burning | they say, | grass. | Nobody | they saw | they say. 

na dill yic dja« danco«kwuc kahesdiin* yoon La* ha* 

"We will rest. | Somebody I guess. | We wiU look. | Over there | one 

danc6« tc'qalflngT k'a« tc'giillelungi dan can yi is 

somebody | is walking. | Arrow | he is carrying. | Who can it bef 

ka« kt(? tsun ti duL d6ye tc'sitciin kwuUucce adits 
Come, I we will run off." | "No. | Coyote | it looks like. | Grasshoppers 
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tc'taniingi do hM kwulluciingi doMgi tc'sltcun 

he eats. | Not | him | it looks like. | It is not. | Coyote 

2 kwullucMgi ka« kM?ts'fin« kun niic yic dja« tc'in 

it looks like. | WeU, | to him | I will talk,'' | he said 

ya«ni heu« k«?tc*M« kwinunyic kto nftt diil in« dan- 

they say. | ''Yes, | to him | yoa will talk. | We will look at him. | Who 

4 dji nasoLL^kw^n dotc'ken^Mgi d5 nanec ilngi 
you have burned f" | ''He doesn't speak. | Not | person | it is. 

hai natc'sinMgi tc'teL^fitsMgi la^sani kw^n ya<- 

There | he stands. | They run off." | Five | were | they say. 

6 m tc'sitcun adits k'tebil« ya«ni tele«bl« tsflnteL- 
Goyote | grasshoppers | picked | they say, | sack in. | They ran off 

del* ya«ni hayi tiits ngftndo* ya«ni tc'sitcM 

they say. | Their | canes | were not | they say. | Coyotes 

8 can kdctesnai ya^ni la^sanl 

only I ran off | they say, | five. 

kwfuiLQn 

AIL 



3CXIX.— WATEB-PEOPLE AND THE ELK 

ge8tc5 gillsQn ya«n! hai kwunteLbl* yiiintciin 
Elk I was found | they say. | This | valley in | this way 

10 k^L ya«ni biinttgiyS ya«nl ddnhe^kw^ ya«m te- 

was walking | they say. | They chased it | they say. | It was tired | they 

say. I It ran in water 

n5l^ts ya'ni kwiin ye giil la ya«m Lan nanec d^- 

they say. | It sunk | they say. | Many | people, j "What will bef 

12 tecamiin gestco kwfln ye gul lat yam ya«ni 

Elk I has sunk," | they said | they say. 

nanec La«ha« nunducs'iisda*®^ ya«m hfin 

Person | one | was courting there | they say. | He 

14 tc'niinya ya«nl kwunyetc'giille ya«ni kana guile 
came | they say. | He dived | they say. | He came up 

ya«ni beL Lelyits ya«ni Lan kwunyetc'giQlS ya«ni 

they say. | Bope | he tied together | they say, | many. | He dived | they say. 

16 beL b^L ude< besiLyitskwaiiha beL tiisloskwuc 

"Rope I with | its horn | I tie if | rope | I will pull," 
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tc'in ya«ni dSk'un tSklyahftn dai hi dftL tin kw^ 

he said | they say. | Already | water people \ had taken it 

ya«ni beL tc'telos ya«nl Lene<lia« beL tegel5s 2 
they say. | Bope | he polled repeatedly | they say. | All | rope | pulled 

ya«ni h6ta kanagullS ya^ni tanastya ya«m ges- 

they say. | Then | he came np | they say. | He came out of the creek | they 

say. I Elk 

tc5 tagfltt'ats ya«ni kanamil« ya«ni yebi«<m« h6- 4 

they cut up | they say. | They carried it up | they say | house to. | Then 

ta nanec La«ha« d5kw^nat§le tdkiyahM w^nnl- 

man | one | " I shall not live | water-people | I swam to because^ * ' 

leget tc'in ya«nl hota kanamil* ya«nl yebi« 6 

he said | they say. | Then | they brought it | they say | house in. 

hdta nanec La<ha« hai kakoslS ya«m nOsk'ai ya^nl 
Then | man | one | tiiat | was sick | they say. | He was crazy | they say. 

giQgel« ya«ni 6yactc tcakwdgflLgellit bediin ya«ni 8 

It was evening | they say^ | little. | Very it was dark when | he died | they 

say 

nanec yiskanit k5g§Liit ya«nl 

man. | It was day when | they burned him | they say. 

kwuni^n 
AIL 



XXX.— RATTLESNAKE HUSBAND. 

tc'naLdfin stin ya«nl sa'diinha* L«gflc niinya 10 
Adolescent girl | was lying | they say, | alone. | Battlesnake | came 

ya*ni tc'ek biiL tc'nestin ya«ni dantc^n nestin 

they say. | Woman | with | he lay | they say. | "Who | lay down!" 

y6ni ya«ni tc'naLdfin s'Qswdtc ya«ni L«giic nflniis- 12 

she thought | they say. | Tc 'naLdAft | he tickled | they say. | Battlesnake | 

got up, 

dflkkV to yigftnto* ya«nl 

water | he drank all | they say. 

to 5cl^n« tc'in ya«m d^ndji anS't'e tc'naL- u 

"Water | I will get," | he said | they say. | "Who | are youf " | tc'- 

naiidiUi 

dun tc'in ya«ni L'gflc act '6 ye tc'in ya«ni Le« 

said I they say. | "Battlesnake | I am,'' | he said | they say. | "Night 

nuL SI tine do kwun niin sun ne ciye« tc'ek aniint'eye 16 

with you I I lie. I You did not know it. | My | woman | you are. 
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dodanco* ciiLsuse dd ha« c gun ki nuk bun neodunnun 
Nobody | sees me. | You must not tell about me. | You wiU die 

2 wunkioniikde* y6« tc'teLbuLkw^ ya«ni yo« gutLoii 

you tell about when. ' ' | Beads | he had hung up | they say. | Beads | woven 

tc'teLbuLkw^ ya«m guLgellut tc'naLdun biiL tc*- 

he had hung up | they say. | Evening when | tc'naLdAft | with | had lain 

down 

4 nestinkw^ ya'nl tc'naLdun Le« kin nee ya«ni 

they say. | Tc'naLdOfi | night | talked | they say. 

jk ylskan nahestyaikw^n ya«ni ylskan nauntyaikw^ 
It was day | he had gone home | they say. | Morning | he had come back 

6 ya«ni kitsa« da sit dun tan t6tc'un« ongullan tc'ek 
they say. | Basket-pot | was standing. | Water toward | he brought | woman 

ba 

for. 

8 nahestyai guLgel« nauntyai Lene«lia« nanec 

He went back. | Evening. | He came back. | All | people 

nteslallut tc'ek buL tc'nestin Le« tc'naLdM kin- 
were asleep when | woman | with | he lay down. | Night I ''Tc'naLdiifi I is 

talking." 

10 necungi kirn^n dahintci clyatcetc L«guc act'e- 

Her mother | "What you say | my girlf " | "Battlesnake | I am. 

ye nanec kunnucyieye elye« tc'ek a nun t 'eye do- 
People I I talk. I My | woman | you are. | Do not let me be kiUed. 

12 ha* 8 tcl gul tuk bun dja* ne 6 dun nun s dji gul tuk de« 

You wiU die I if they kill me." 

y6« teLsun ya«nl Lan yo* y5«gutL6n seLkut 

' * Beads | were hanging | they say. | Many | beads, | beads woven, | (gold- 

bS^ds) 

14 y6«Lteik y6«dai«yite nangutyai ya«ni y6« tc'neLin« 
beads red, | beads-flowers-smalL | One came home | they say. | Beads | he saw 

ya«ni d^te^ y6« yiteLbfiiikw^ La«lia« a«bi*s«an 

they say. | ''Who | beads | hung upf " | One | hair-net 

16 ka' teLbuL ya«ni 8ne«buLgulli« kV naLsiis na^- 

feathers | was hanging | they say. | "My leg with is tied," | arrows | hang- 
ing I quiver with 

buL ya*ni Lo' teL sT«bi«s«an seqot teLbiiL ya«ni 
they say. | Bear grass | hat, | headdress | was hanging | they say. 

18 kactc Ltso tele«bi« s«%n ya«ni buLgulgus st^ 

Knife | blue | sack in | lay | they say^ | Fire-sticks | lay 
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ya«m g&Lgel« tc'ek bflL s 'us tin ya«m dSha'stci- 

they BtLj. I Eremng | woman | with | he lay | they say. | ''Do not let me be 

killed," 

guL tuk bun d ja« tc'in ya«ni 2 

he said | they say. 

ciyatcetc L«guc d6ha«nuniindukk'e« niiL nestine- 

' * My daughter, | rattlesnake. | Do not get up. | With you | he has been 

lying. ' ' 

kw^n^n doL'gucye nanecye do ha« 6 dji 6l tuk ne5- 4 

"It is not rattlesnake. | Person it is. | Do not kill it | 'You will die' 

dun tc'inye L'gfic SdjIsSLtflkde* cee dun tele odji- 

he said | rattlesnake | you kill if. | I shall die | you kill it if. 

oLtukde* ce 6 dun nun tc'in ya«ni nangulgal« Ug&e 6 

I am dying," | she said | they say. | He beat it | Battlesnake 

odjigultuk ya«ni tc'telgal« tcummiiL ya«m naLg^L 

he killed | they say. | He threw it away | stick with | they say. | "Hit 

again, 

natcTk'un"® ya*ni tc'ek bediin ya*ni d6ha«6dji6Lr 8 

it is writhing" | they say. | Woman | died | they say. | " 'Do not kiU it' 

tuk ducniungi tc'in ya«ni 
I said, ' ' I she said \ they say. 

kwuni^n 
All. 



XXXI.— WATEE-PANTHEE. 

naka« nanec intce« 6si« tegin ya*ni tcinnun« lo 

Two I Indians | deer | heads | were carrying | they say, | stuffed heads. 

buttco guls^n ya<ni naka« nanec buttc5ntcaQ in- 

Panther | was seen | they say | two | Indians. | Panther big, | deer 

tce« kowiintuk ya«nT kt(?tci«lai*k' no tci mll« kw^n 12 
shoulders between | they say. | His taU end | it reached 

ya«ni bflttcontcao bant6«bi* bftttco t5b<ittc5 yenat- 

they say. | Panther large, | ocean in, | panther, | water panther. | He went in 

ya ya*ni 8ebi« k5wunnun ya«ni y66n tc'ami« u 
they say | rock in. | Ground jarred | they say | way over. | Hole in 



210 This root is used of fastening by means of a hazel withe, the name 
of which is also k'iUl'. 
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ya'tcosuLsan ya«m fintc'ac ya«Lulsm*" ya«ni be- 

they listened | they say. | "You shoot," | they told one another | they say. ' 

They were afraid 

2 nulgit ya«nl haiha kwuntebun yam ya«nl 

they say. | "That | let it go," | they said | they say. 

kwunLQii 
AIL 



XXXII.— MILK-SNAKE AMONG THE EELS. 

ts'i« gultcin ya^ni la«Lba«iin nanec al gultcin 

Brash I they made | they say, | ten | persons. | Wood | they made 

4 ya«iil gulk'^ ya«m giiLgellit n^kka^ nulle ya*ni 

they say. | They made fire | they say. | Evening when | two | swam there | 

they say. 

La«ha« nfille ya«m tak* nulle ya«m la«sani 

One I swam there | they say. | Three | swam there | they say. | Five 

6 nulle ya«nl lanjba«M nulle ya«ni La«ha< nulle 

swam there | they say. | Ten | swam there | they say. | One | swam there 

ya«m nd6« ya«ni haoe La«ha« niille ya«m n^- 

they say. | None was | they say. | Long time | one | swam there | they say. | 

Two 

8 ka« nulle ya«ni la«Lba«M nulle ya«m nadunla«L- 

swam there | they say. | Ten | swam there | they say. | Twenty 

ba«un Lan niille ya*m taduLk'iits nulle gut ya«nl 

many | swam there | they say. | Milk-snake | swam when | they say 

10 nanec ts'unteLdel« ya«nl n^kka« nanec tesin ya«ni 

people I ran off | they say. | Two | persons | stood in water | they say. 

taduLk'uts nftlle ya«ni otsonguttcan ya«ni nawo'- 

Milk-snake | swam there | they say. | They left them | they say. | ''Go 

home, ' ' 

12 daL tc'in ya*ni nanec doykikai tc5ng^tcan be- 
he said | they say, | persons. | Not day | they quit | they were afraid be- 
cause, 
nul git fit 

kwuni^n 
All. 



211 This word was perhaps incorrectly recorded. 
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XXXin.— STEALING THE BABY. 

la«Lba«un tc'y^K laci« bi«n6giiLLeo ya«ni sld« tee' 

Ten I women | boekejes | were soaking | they say. | Baby | cried 

ya«m de fiLtftc ski tc'ek de iiLtuc ski tc'in 2 

they say. | "Here | give it," | baby | woman, | "here | give it | baby," I 

she said 

ya^ni na«a« waLtin ya«ni tcak5wuLgel« tc'ek nun- 

they say. | ' ' Take it. " | He gave it to her | they say. | Very it became dark. | 

Woman | came home 

tya ya«ni tatci cki nteslaLun tc'in ya«ni dan* 4 

they say. | "Where | my babyf | Is it asleep f" | she said | they say. | 

"Long ago 

nankitin d5 c gaL tuc un gi tc'in ya^ni docg^tiic 

I gave it to yon." | "Ton didn't give it to me" | she said | they say. I 

"You did not give it to me." 

kaya«unte dogulsan ya«ni cki tee' ya«m yise« 6 

They looked for it. | They did not find it | they say. | Baby | cried | they 

say. I West 

tcakwuLgel«bi«un« busteld diinni ya«ni tgunniL 

very dark in | they say | owl | hooted | they say. | It kept hooting 

ya«ni yise« nesdun kwunyayol nesdun tcakwuL- 8 

they say. | West | far | they followed | far | very dark in 

gel«bi« ya«ni kw? teon giit tcan ya«m 

they say. | They left it | they say. 

kwuiiLQn 
AU. 



XXXIV.— THE MAN EATEE. 

beL natgutLon ya«ni Lene«lia« nanee intce« lo 

Bope I they were tying | they say. | All | persons | deer 

on gi 1^ ya« ni sa' dim ha* ts 'q^L ya« ni t buL y e- 

went after | they say. | Alone | she walked | they say. | Basket | she was 

carrying 

geL ya*ni tuts tc'giiLtiL ya«ni tbuL tallon te'- 12 

they say. | Cane | she walked with | they say. | Basket | soft | she carried 

geL ya«ni eiye« intee« te'in ya«m te'eLtcfit ya«ni 

they say. | "My | deer" | she said | they say. | She caught him | they say. 

nuns'fistin tbuLbi« noLtin te'tesgin ya«ni tcfinki- 14 

She took him up, | basket in | she put him, | she carried him | they say. | 

Tree bent down 
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boistc oyeta' wag^guc tbuL nuntc'uLgal* otc'una 

TUider places | carrying through | basket | she whipped | over it 

2 ya'ni tc'geL ya«ni yiduk' tcM uye waunnin 

they say. | She carried | they say | up hill. | Tree | under | she carried 

through 

tcun yiLtcut da kit dul buc wunha nagutd^L yiduk' 

tree | he caught | He embraced it. | Anyhow | she went on | up hill. 

4 nun tc 'uL gal« tuts buL ts'konnesne tc'in ya«ni na- 

She whipped | cane | with. | She found out | she said ( f ) | they say. | She ran 

back 

guldal haidaM ciye« intce« tatci tc'in ya«m di 

down hill. | "My | deer | where!" | she said | they say. | This 

6 nanec dabesya tcunk'wut Lucditco tc'guLtal ya«m 

man | climbed on | tree on. | Botten log | she kicked | they say. 

ca k^syai ya*ni tV ktt?na« utc'iina naLtcos ya«- 

Sun I came up | they say. | Blanket | her eyes | over them | she put | they say. 

8 ni kanotyan naheL«flts ya«m haiduk' ya«ni 

She was ashamed. | She ran back | they say, | here up | they say. 

kwunL^n 

All. 
XXXV.— DESCBIPTION OF MAN EATEB. 

tc'nnuggfis kuwundun 61a« tc'nneLyil«^" naga- 

She brings it | her home. | Its hands | she eats up | yet alive. 

10 kwa« 5la« n^ka«ha< tc'nneLyil« kwe« tc'nneLyil« La« 

Its hands | both | she eats up. | Its foot | she eats up. | Other 

kwe« tc'nneLyil« 6na« tc'enal«ac naka«ha« buttce«ac 

its foot I she eats up. | Its eyes | she takes out | both. | Its intestines, 

12 odjikV tc'nneLyil« 6 tele* 6dji« tc'nneLyil« odes- 
small intestines | she eats up. | Its liver, | its heart | she eats up. | Its lungs 

ke« tc'nneLyil« 5si« tc'nneLyil« ya«ni kw6n« k'wun- 
she eats up. | Its head | she eats up | they say. | Fire | she puts on 

14 no lac ya«ni se kw6n«dun no la ya«ni se ntel 
they say. | Stone | fire place | she puts | they say. | Stone | flat 

8ebi« giQk'an telit ya«ni but teen «an ya«ni te'neL- 

rock in | she builds fire. | It blazes | they say. | She disembowels it | they 
say. I She eats it up 

212 This form seems to refer to customary action; tc'nneLyafi, below, 
to the single act. 
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y^ ya«m 6tele« tc'nneLy^n ya«ni odeske* tc'n- 
they say. | Its liver | she eats up | they say. | Its longs | she eats up 

neLy^ ya«ni 6dji« tc'nneLy^ ya«m natikun 2 

they say. | Its heart [ she eats up | they say. | (9) 

ya<iii tc'gunt'ats se k'flsteL k'wiinnoLtin tc'gun- 

They say. | She cut it up. | Stone | flat way | she put it on. | She buried it. 

tcai sebi« ii5teLgal« ust'ei kanagullai tc'iissai 4 

Bock in | she threw it. | It is cooked. | She took it out. | She dried it 

ya«ni danSla ya«m kVa« ntcaa ya«m giiLsai 

they say. | She put it up | they say. | Fat | is much | they say. | It is dry. 

k'aitbuL bi« dan tc'istcin n5^nin ya«ni haihit' 6 

Burden-basket | in | pile | she makes. | She put it down | they say. | That is 

why 

nokwa tc'nnadulyea n5kVa« ntcagiit kirkwe« 

for us I she always hunts. | Our fat | is much because. | Her foot 

ndni kt(7la« nanec ktrw5< naLgiwo* nanec 1isl« 8 

grizzly. | Her hand | human. | Her teeth | dog, | dog teeth. | Human | her 

head. 

dundai« at'a« tc'iilgin ya«ni kti7na« Lcik ya«ni 

Flint I her pocket | she carries | they say. | Her eyes | shine | they say. 

tcunta' nactbats* 8ga« nes kirtc'ge« naLgi kiotc'ge« lo 

Trees among (9) | her hair | long. | Her ears | dog, | her ears 

kiint'e ya«ni 

she is like | they say. 

XXXVI.— A PBAYEB FOB EELS. 

belin dida«iin nulle c5nk' nesyidja« t5nai 12 
' ' Eels I from north | swim | well | let me eat. | Fish 

cofikwa nesyidja« sklk y6y^ndja« t'eki c6nk' yo- 
well I let me eat. | Boys | may they eat. | Girls | well | may they eat. 

y^ndja« intce« cSnk'kwa nockut tcan ciye« anflnt'e- 14 

Deer | well | may I swallow you. | Food | my | you are 

ye clye« Lkun d5 ha« be diln dja« ne5bundja« to 'in 

mine | sweet. | Do not let it die. | Let it be good" | he said 

ya« ni 15 

they say. 



* The name of the monster. 
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XXXVn.— A SUPEENATUEAL EXPEBIENCE. 

siilgits d^gan tele«bl« nocge« Lan sulgits tele« 

Lizards | we were killing. | Sack in | I carried | many | lizards. | Sack 

2 tesdiilbM La«ha« tijacts 5tcistultuk b^ teL«{its 

we filled. I One | small | he killed. | Female | ran. 

y55n nestin tadji nestin ntcaoyi cuLtc'nl y5- 

Tonder I it lay. I "Where I does it lie I big onef " I he asked me. I ''There 

it is," 

4 ye ducni tc'tc'actel doha^stclfhitiik dan« cyactc 

I said. I He was about to shoot it. | ''Do not kill me. | Already | my little one 

SdjisflLtukge ciye kficna 5da«bi« kwoii* guLtuk 

you have killed. | I it is | I will live." | Its month in | fire | burst 

6 keLk'^kwan tele*b!« nahesiL^utskwan yiduk kakds- 
I dropped | sack in. 1 1 ran back | up hill. | I became sick. 

silekwan cuLya«tyinkwan d5 kwin niic siin cedunkwan- 

With me they stood. 1 1 did not know anything. 1 1 must have died. 

8 hut cnan dctsan tcegfit cyacts tc'inhiit 

My mother | I heard | she cried when, | ' ' My boy, ' ' | she said when. 

tcakwuLgel« hakw^ cn%n cta« un yoon 

Very it was dark. | Up there | my mother, | my father | it was, | yonder 

10 81 gin se kin ne dun ts'i* un5« dida«fin dic6« 
I stood, I rock | its base | brush | behind. | From north | something 

nunt'aG cek' cguLk'iits ntV k§l«a«tele ben- 
flew there. | Spit | he spit on me. | ' ' Tour feathers | wiU grow. | Tou will fly 

12 t'atfile diduk' yabi*un« to *t da ye neSne tculdjiye 

up I sky in. | Flowers are. | It is good. | It is light. 

cundine ncone ne« tcoyiha« ntcao nunt'aa dan* 

Sun shines. | It is good | land." | Again | large one | flew there. | "Already 

14 un akwulla heu« dan« akwiiclaoe haihit' do 

you fixed himf " | "Yes, | already | I fixed him. | Why | not 

t'a« k^«aye tca« kw<iLya«n^ka«gutyine ka« kio- 



feathers | have come outf" | "Listen, | with him two are standing. | Well, 

we will leave hinu 

16 tsonduttean yakwoLt'a dek'a nonanik'ats doktonus- 

Make him fly. ' ' | There | I f eU back. 1 1 did not know how because. 

sunhiit dotac5« taeae hata doktrnesun 

Not anywhere | I went. | Bight there | I was senseless. 

kwuni^n 
All. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 



r • 



I.— THE COMING OF THE EAETH.218 

Water came they say. The waters completely joined every- 
where. There was no land or mountains or rocks, but only 
water. Trees and grass were not. There were no fish, or land 
animals, or birds. Human beings and animals*^^ alike had been 
washed away. The wind did not then blow through the portals 
of the world, nor was there snow, nor frost, nor rain. It did 
not thunder nor did it lighten. Since there were no trees to be 
struck, it did not thunder. There were neither clouds nor fog, 
nor was there a sun. It was very dark. 

Then it was that this earth with its great, long horns got up 
and walked down this way from the north. As it walked along 
through the deep places the water rose to its shoulders. When it 
came up into shallower places, it looked up. There is a ridge in 
the north upon which the waves break. When it came to the 
middle of the world, in the east under the rising of the sun it 
looked up again. There where it looked up will be a large land 
near to the coast. Far away to the south it continued looking up. 
It walked under the ground. 

Having come from the north it traveled far south and lay 
down. Nagaitcho, standing on earth's head, had been carried to 
the south. Where earth lay down Nagaitcho placed its head as it 
should be and spread gray clay between its eyes and on each 
horn. Upon the clay he placed a layer of reeds and then another 
layer of clay. In this he placed upright blue grass, brush, and 
trees. 

**I have finished,'' he said. ''Let there be mountain peaks 
here on its head. Let the waves of the sea break against them." 



SIS A fragment of a text obtained from an aged Eato in 1902, who has 
since died, relates the coming of the earth animal after the falling of the 
sky and the destruction of the first world and its inhabitants by a flood. 
This myth belongs then near the middle of the next with the latter portion 
of which it rather closely agrees. 

214 These animals are named in the text 
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The mountains became and brush sprang up on them. The small 
stones he had placed on its head became large. Its head was 
buried from sight. 

**I am fixing it," he said. '*I will go north. I will fix 
things along the shore." He started back to the far north. **I 
will go around it," he said. '*Par above I will fix it." He fixed 
the world above. '*I have made it good," he said. 

When he went back far south he stood stones on end. He 
made trees and brush spring up. He placed the mountains and 
caused the ground to stand in front of the ocean. 



II.— CEEATION. 

The sandstone rock which formed the sky was old they say. 
It thundered in the east; it thundered in the south; it thun- 
dered in the west; it thundered in the north. **The rock is old, 
we will fix it," he said. There were two, Nagaitcho and Thunder. 
'*We will stretch it above far to the east," one of them said. 
They stretched it. They walked on the sky. 

In the south he stood on end a large rock. In the west he 
stood on end a lai^e rock. In the north he stood on end a large, 
tall rock. In the east he stood on end a large, tall rock. He made 
everything properly. He made the roads.*^* He made a road to 
the north (where the sun travels in summer) . 

**In the south there will be no trees but only many flowers," 
he said. ''Where will there be a hole through t" he asked. At 
the north he made a hole through. East he made a large opening 
for the clouds. West he made an opening for the fog. *'To the 
west the clouds shall go," he said. 

He made a knife. He made it for splitting the rocks. He 
made the knife very strong. 

'*How will it bet" he considered. "You go north; I will go 
south," he said. '*I have finished already," he said. ** Stretch 
the rock in the north. You untie it in the west, I will untie it 
in the east." 



2" It would seem that a new sky with four portals, four supporting 
columns, and summer and winter trails for the sun was prepared before 
the old worn out sky was caused to f alL 
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"What will be clouds V" he asked. **Set fires about here," 
he told him. On the upland they burned to make clouds. Along 
the creek bottoms they burned to make mist. **It is good," he 
said. He made clouds so the heads of coming people would not 
ache. 

There is another world above where Thunder lives. **You 
will live here near by," he told Nagaitcho. 

**Put water on the fire, heat some water," he said. He made 
a person out of earth. **Well I will talk to him," he said. He 
made his right leg and his left leg. He made his right arm and 
his left arm. He pulled off some grass and wadded it up. He 
put some of it in place for his belly. He hung up some of it for 
his stomach. When he had slapped some of the grass he put it 
in for his heart. He used a round piece of clay for his liver. 
He put in more clay for his kidneys. He cut a piece into parts 
and put it in for his lungs. He pushed in a reed (for a trachea). 

''What sort will blood be?" he enquired. He pounded up 
ochre. '*Qet water for the ochre," he said. He laid him down. 
He sprinkled him with water. He made his mouth, his nose, and 
two eyes. '*How will it bet" he said. ''Make him privates," 
he said. He made them. He took one of the legs, split it, and 
made woman of it. 

Clouds arose in the east. Fog came up in the west. "Well, 
let it rain, let the wind blow," he said. "Up in the sky there 
will be none, there will be only gentle winds. Well, let it rain 
in the fog," he said. It rained. One could not see. It was 
hot in the sky. The sun came up now. ' ' What will the sun be ? " 
he said. "Make a fire so it will be hot. The moon will travel at 
night." The moon is cold. 

He came down. "Who, I wonder, can kick open a rockT" he 
said. "Who can split a tree?" "Well, I will try," said Na- 
gaitcho. He couldn't split the tree. "Who, I wonder, is the 
strongest!" said Thunder. Nagaitcho didn't break the rock. 
"Well, I will try," said Thunder. Thunder kicked the rock. 
He kicked it open. It broke to pieces. "Qo look at the rock," 
he said. "He kicked the rock open," one reported. "Well, 
I will try a tree," he said. He kicked the tree open. The tree 
split to pieces. 
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Thunder and Nagaitcho came down. ** Who can stand on the 
water T You step on the water, ' ' Thunder told Nagaitcho. * * Yes, 
I will," Nagaitcho said. He stepped on the water and sank into 
the ocean. "I will try," said Thunder. He stepped on the 
water. He stood on it with one leg. *'I have finished quickly," 
he said. 

It was evening. It rained. It rained. Every day, every 
night it rained. **What will happen, it rains every day," they 
said. The fog spread out close to the ground. The clouds were 
thick. The people then had no fire. The fire became small. All 
the creeks were full. There was water in the valleys. The 
water encircled them. 

''Well, I have finished," he said. ''Yes," Nagaitcho said. 
"Come, jump up. You must jump up to another sky," he told 
him. "I, too, will do that." "At night when every kind of 
thing is asleep we will do it," he said. 

Every day it rained, every night it rained. All the people 
slept The sky fell. The land was not. For a very great dis- 
tance there was no land. The waters of the oceans came together. 
Animals of all kinds drowned. Where the water went there 
were no trees. There was no land. 

People became. Seal, sea-lion, and grizzly built a dance- 
house. They looked for a place in vain. At Usal they built it 
for there the ground was good. There are many sea-lions there. 
Whale became a human woman. That is why women are so fat. 
There were no grizzlies. There were no fish. Blue lizard was 
thrown into the water and became sucker.^^* Bull-snake was 
thrown into the water and became black salmon. Salamander 
was thrown into the water and became hook-bill salmon. Qrass- 
snake was thrown into the water and became steel-head salmon. 
Lizard was thrown into the water and became trout. 

Trout cried for his net. "ckak'e, ckak'e (my net, my net) " 
he said. They offered him every kind of thing in vain. It was 
"my net" he said when he cried. They made a net and put 



2ieln each case there is a superficial resemblance between the land 
animal and the water animal into which it is transformed. Many of these 
were pointed out. They are not mentioned in the myth, probably because 
an Indian audience is supposed to have them in mind. 
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him into it. He stopped crying. They threw the net and trout 
into the water. He became trout. 

**What will grow in the water f he asked. Seaweeds grew 
in the water. Abalones and mussels grew in the water. Two 
kinds of kelp grew in the ocean. Many different kinds grew 
there. 

**What wiU be saltT" he asked. They tasted many things. 
The ocean foam became salt. The Indians tried their salt. They 
will eat their food with it They will eat clover with it. It was 
good salt. 

**How wiU the water of this ocean behave Y What will be in 
front of it?" he asked. **The water will rise up in ridges. It 
will settle back again. There will be sand. On top of the sand 
it will glisten, ' ' he said. * * Old kelp will float ashore. Old whales 
will float ashore. 

* * People will eat fish, big fish, ' ' he said. * * Sea-lions will come 
ashore. They will eat them. They will be good. Devil-fish, 
although they are ugly looking, will be good. The people will 
eat them. The fish in the ocean will be fat. They will be good. 

** There wiU be many different kinds in the ocean. There 
will be water-panther.**^ There will be stone-fish. He will 
catch people. 'Long-tooth-fish,' gesLcM, will kill sea-lion. He 
will feel around in the water. 

** Sea-lion will have no feet. He will have a tail. His teeth 
will be large. There will be no trees in the ocean. The water 
will be powerful in the ocean," he said. 

He placed redwoods and firs along the shore. At the tail of 
the^ earth, at the north, he made them grow. He placed land in 
walls along in front of the ocean. From the north he put down 
rocks here and there. Over there the ocean beats against them. 
Far to the south he did that. He stood up pines along the way. 
He placed yellow pines. Far away he placed them. He placed 
mountains along in front of the water. He did not stop putting 
them up even way to the south. 

Redwoods and various pines were growing. He looked back 
and saw them growing. The redwoods had become tall. He 



217 Evidently a mythical animal. Compare XXXI below. 
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placed stones along. He made small creeks by dragging along 
his foot. ''Wherever they flow this water will be good,"*" he 
said. "They will drink this. Only the ocean they will not 
drink." 

He made trees spring up. When he looked behind himself 
he saw they had grown. When he came near 'water-head-place' 
(south) he said to himself, "It is good that they are growing 
up." 

He made creeks along. "This water they will drink," he 
said. That is why all drink, many different kinds of animals. 
"Because the water is good, because it is not salt deer, elk, pan- 
ther, and fishers will drink of it," he said. He caused trees to 
grow up along. When he looked behind himself he saw they had 
grown up. "Birds will drink, squirrels will drink," he said. 
"Many different kinds will drink. I am placing good water 
along the way." 

Many redwoods grew up. He placed water along toward the 
south. He kicked out springs. "There will be springs," he 
said. "These will belong to the deer," he said of the deer-licks. 

He took along a dog. "Drink this water," he told his dog. 
He, himself, drank of it. "All, many different kinds of animals 
and birds, will drink of it," he said. 

Tanbark oaks he made to spring up along the way. Many 
kinds, redwoods, firs, and pines he caused to grow. He placed 
water along. He made creeks with his foot. To make valleys 
for the streams he placed the land on edge. The mountains 
were large. They had grown. 

"Let acorns grow," he said. He looked back at the ocean, 
and at the trees and rocks he had placed along. "The water is 
good, they will drink it," he said. He placed redwoods, firs, 
and tanbark oaks along the way. He stood up land and made 
the mountains. "They shall become large," he said of the red- 
woods. 

He went around the earth, dragging his foot to make the 
streams and placing redwoods, firs, pines, oaks, and chestnut 
trees. When he looked back he saw the rocks had become large, 



218 Ocean water preexisted but fresh water required an origin. 
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and the mountains loomed up. He drank of the water and 
called it good. ''I have arranged it that rocks shall be around 
the water," he said. ''Drink," he told his dog. ''Many animals 
will drink this good water." He placed rocks and banks. He 
put along the way small white stones. He stood up white and 
black oaks. Sugar-pines and firs he planted one in a place. 

"I wiU try the water," he said. "Drink, my dog." The 
water was good. He dragged along his foot, making creeks. He 
placed the rocks along and turned to look at them. "Drink, my 
dog," he said. "I, too, will drink. Grizzlies, all kinds of ani- 
mals, and human beings will drink the water which I have 
placed among the rocks." He stood up the mountains. He 
placed the trees along, the firs and the oaks. He caused the 
pines to grow up. He placed the redwoods one in a place. 

He threw salamanders and turtles into the creeks. "Eels 
will live in this stream," he said. "Fish will come into it. 
Hook-bill and black salmon will run up this creek. Last of all 
steel-heads will swim in it. Crabs, small eels, and day-eels will 
come up." 

"Grizzlies will live in large numbers on this mountain. On 
this mountain will be many deer. The people will eat them. 
Because they have no gall they may be eaten ra^. Deer meat 
will be very sweet. Panthers will be numerous. There will be 
many jack-rabbits on this mountain," he said. 

He did not like yellow- jackets. He nearly killed them. He 
made blue-flies and wasps. 

His dog walked along with him. "There will be much water 
in this stream," he said. "This will be a small creek and the 
fish will run in it. The fish will be good. There will be many 
suckers and trout in this stream." 

' ' There will be brush on this mountain, ' ' he said. He made 
manzanita and white-thorn grow there. "Here will be a valley. 
Here will be many deer. There will be many grizzlies at this 
place. Here a mountain will stand. Many rattlesnakes, bull- 
snakes, and water-snakes will be in this place. Here will be good 
land. It shall be a valley." 

He placed fir trees, yellow-pines, oaks, and redwoods one at 
a place along the way. He put down small grizzly bears. "The 
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water will be bad. It will be black here, ' ' he said. * * There will 
be many owls here, the barking-owl, the screech-owl, and the 
little owl. There shall be many bluejays, grouse, and quails. 
Here on this mountain will be many wood-rats. Here shall be 
many varied robins. There shall be many woodcocks, yellow- 
hammers, and sap-suckers. Here will be many ** mockingbirds'' 
and meadowlarks. Here will be herons and blackbirds. There 
will be many turtle-doves and pigeons. The kingfishers will 
catch fish. There will be many buzzards and ravens. There 
will be many chicken-hawks. There will be many robins. On 
this high mountain there will be many deer," he said. 

**Let there be a valley here," he said. There will be fir 
trees, some small and some large. Let the rain fall. Let it 
snow. Let there be hail. Let the clouds come. When it rains 
let the streams increase, let the water be high, let it become 
muddy. When the rain stops let the water become good again," 
he said. 

He came back. **Walk behind me, my dog," he said. ''We 
will look at what has taken place." Trees had grown. Fish 
were in the streams. The rocks had become large. It was good. 

He traveled fast. ''Come, walk fast, my dog," he said. The 
land had become good. The valleys had become broad. All 
kinds of trees and plants had sprung up. Springs had become 
and the water was flowing. "Again I will try the water," he 
said. "You, too, drink." Brush had sprung up. He traveled 
fast. 

"I have made a good earth, my dog," he said. "Walk fast, 
my dog." Acorns were on the trees. The chestnuts were ripe. 
The hazelnuts were ripe. The manzanita berries were getting 
white. All sorts of food had become good. The buckeyes were 
good. The peppemuts were black. The bunch grass was ripe. 
The grass-hoppers were growing. The clover was in bloom. 
The bear-clover was good. The mountains had grown. The 
rocks had grown. All kinds that are eaten had become good. 
"We made it good, my dog," he said. Pish for the people to eat 
had grown in the streams. 

"We have come to tosldun (south) now," he said. All the 
different kinds were matured. They started back, he and his 
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dog. *'We will go back/' he said. '*The mountains have grown 
up quickly. The land has become flat. The trout have grown. 
Qood water is flowing. Walk fast. All things have become good. 
We have made them good, my dog. It is warm. The land is 
good." 

The brush had grown. Various things had sprung up. 
Grizzlies had increased in numbers. Birds had grown. The 
water had become good. The grass was grown. Many deer for 
the people to eat walked about. Many kinds of herbs had grown. 
Some kinds remained small. 

Rattlesnakes had multiplied. Water-snakes had become 
numerous. Turtles had come out of the water and increased in 
numbers. Various things had grown. The mountains had 
grown. The valleys had become. 

**Come fast. I will drink water. You, too, drink,'' he told 
his dog. ''Now we are getting back, we are close home, my dog. 
Look here, the mountains have grown. The stones have grown. 
Brush has come up. All kinds of animals are walking about. 
All kinds of things are grown. 

'*We are about to arrive. We are close home, my dog," he 
said. ''I am about to get back north," he said to himself. ''I 
am about to get back north. I am about to get back north. I 
am about to get back north," he said to himself. 

That is all. 

in.— THE SECUEING OF LIGHT.«i« 
(First Veraion,) 

Coyote slept with his head toward the south. It was cold. 
He slept with his head toward the west. It was cold. He slept 
with his head toward the north. It was cold. He slept with his 
head toward the east. His head became warm. He dreamed. 

''I shall go on a journey soon," he told his family. He set 
out. ''What will be my dog?" he thought. He tried many 
kinds without being satisfied. He kicked a mole out of the 
ground. "I do not want that," he said to himself. He kicked 
out some long-eared mice. "These will be my dogs," he said. 

219 An account common to many peoples in this region. This is said 
to have happened at OeLciyetddM, a Yuki village, near Kibesillah, on the 
coast. 
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* * Come, go with me. It is far. It is dark. Are you hungry T 
Shall I kill a squirrel for yout" 

* * No. We do not want squirrels. We like acorns and clover. ' ' 
**Come, travel along. Swim across." 

They traveled on. 

**I am tired. I will rest. You lie down.'' 

He sang a song. 

**Come. We will go on. It must be only a short way now. 
Are your feet in good condition!" 

They went on. He did not stop for meals. He only drank 
water as he traveled. 

* ' It must be near, my dogs. ' ' 

Mole and lizard were burning a tree down. Coyote saw 
them as he was passing. 

*'Who is thatT" he asked. 

'* Lizard has a fire built under a tree," long-eared mice told 
him. 

We will go around them. They might see us." 
There stands a house. You stop here and I will give you 
directions what to do. You must chew off the straps that hold 
the sun that I am going to carry off. You must leave the ones 
I am to carry it with. When you are through, poke me with 
your noses. You lie here. After awhile, when it is night, you 
will come in behind me." 

Coyote went into the house. 

'*I do not want food, grandmother. I will sleep." 
• **Yes," said the old women. 

(The sun was covered with a blanket and tied down in the 
middle of the house.) 

**Hand me that blanket, grandmother." 

**Yes, take it." 

Covering his head in it he began to sing, *'You sleep, you 
sleep, you sleep." 

**What makes that noise T It never used to be so." 
You sleep, you sleep, you sleep." 
I am afraid of you, my grandchild." 
Oh, I was dreaming. I have traveled a long way. I am 
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You deep, you sleep, you sleep." 

They slept. The long-eared mice came back and poked him 
with their noses. 

Well, I have finished," one of them said. 
Go outside," he told them. 

Coyote got up, took the sun, and carried it out. 

'*Come on, we will run back." 

Mole saw them and began saying, ''He is carrying off the 
sun." No one heard him, his mouth was so small. 

Lizard saw them. **He is carrying the sun off," he called. 
He took up a stick and beat on the house. Both the old women 
got up and chased Coyote. They kept following him. 

"Come, run fast, my dogs." 

**I am tired now." 

**Yelindun is close by." 

** Black-water-creek country is over there where the house is 
standing, ' ' he told his dogs. 

He carried his load up Tatcuisaik'wut. 

**We had nearly fixed it," the women called after him. 

**Yes, you had nearly fixed it. You were hiding it." 

The women stopped there. 

*'Tum into stones right where you are sitting." 

They turned into stones right there. They didn't reply be- 
cause they had become stones. 

Coyote carried the sun to the top of the ridge and followed 
along its crest until he came to the house. He went in and 
looked around. No one was at home. He went out again with- 
out anyone knowing what had happened. 

He sliced up what he had brought. "This shall come up 
just before day," he said of the morning-star. "This shall be 
named 'atcegegutcuk,' and shall rise afterward," he said as 
he cut off another. "Sunlantc shall rise," he said to still an- 
other. Then he cut and cut. "There shall be many stars," he 
said as he put the pieces in the sky. It was all gone. Taking 
up the piece he had fixed first he said, * ' This sun shall come up 
in the east. It shall go down. It shall go around (to the north). 
This one shall travel at night," he said of another piece. "It 
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shall go around. The son shall be hot. The moon shall be cold. ' ' 

Father, something is above/' said the little boy. 

Keep still/' Coyote called out to him. **They may be 
frightened." 

'^ Mother, something has grown out of the sky. Look there." 

Stop. Gome in. Lie down again," she told him. 

Look, something," he said. 
The mother ran out. The father lay still. 
* * Say, mother, it is getting red. ' ' 
''So it is. Yes. Get up." 
**Look, mother." 

''So it is. I see a mountain. Over there is another. It is 
beautiful. It is getting red. It has become beautiful." 
"Mother, something is coming up." 
"Mother, the mountain is afire." 
"It is getting larger." 
"It moves." 
"Mother, we can see." 
"What is that yonder, father!" 
"It is the sun." 
"It is going down." 
"It has gone into the water." 
It was like it had been previously. 
"We will go to sleep, my boys." 
"Wake up. Something is rising. Look." 
* ' Father, what is coming up ? Look. ' ' 
"No. That is the moon." 
"0, yes, it moves." 
"Father, it (star) is coming up." 
"Father, it is getting red again." 
"Father, day is breaking." 
"It is daylight. The moon is up there." 
' ' Father, it moves so slowly. ' ' 
"It is going down, father." 

"Yes, it will go down. I arranged for the moon to go down." 
Coyote lay in bed two days. 
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rV.— THE SECURING OP LIGHT.JW 
(Second Vertwh,) 

He (Coyote) slept with his head toward the west, the north, 
the south, the east. When he slept with his head toward the 
east his forehead grew warm. 

^'I dreamed about the sun in the east," he said. 

He started away. Finding three field-mice he took them 
with him for dogs. ' * My heart is glad because I found you, my 
three dogs," he told them. He took them to the place of the 
sunrise. ''You must gnaw off the ropes and then poke me with 
your noses. " Blowing through a hole in a blanket he sang ''You 
sleep, you sleep." 

He carried the sun from the east. " It is carried off, ' ' some- 
body was heard to shout. 

"I was fixing it," she said. 

"You were hiding it. Both of you become stones right 
where you are standing," he told them. 

He carried the sun along. 

"Ealdac, atcIgfittcfiktcO, sfinLans, sQttiildac, g5yane/' he 
said (naming them as he cut them from the mass). He sat down 
and studied about the matter. 

"Moon, sun, fly into the sky. Stars become many in it. In 
the morning you shall come up. You shall go down. You shall 
go around the world.^^ In the east you shall rise again in the 
morning. You shall furnish light." 

The boy went outside. "What is it, father!" he asked. The 
woman went out. She saw stars had sprung out of the sky. 

All the people made him presents of all kinds. 

v.— THE STEALING OF FIEE. 

There was no fire. An orphan boy was whipped and put out- 
side of the house. He cried there where he was thrown out. He 
looked and began saying, "Fire lies over there. I see fire." 



220 This was the version first obtained. The preceding, more extended 
account was obtained in 1908. 

221 The sun is believed to go around the northern end of the world behind 
the hills. 
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**Who whipped that boyt Go and find out what he is shy- 
ing.''"« 

One went out and asked, ''Where did you see firet" 

**I saw fire toward the north. Look/' 

''Everybody look. The boy has found fire.'' 

"So it is," said the chief. "Go after fire. Where is Coyote T 
Gk) after him. Where is Humming-bird ? Get him." 

"Humming-bird has come. Coyote is coming." 

"Eleven of you go and get fire," commanded the chief. 

They set out. They arrived at Red Mountain. Big spider 
was lying on the fire with his arms clasped around it. 

When they had come there they said to Coyote, "Coyote, 
dress yourself." 

"I will dress myself behind a tree," he said. 

"Yes," they said. 

His head( hair) became long and he put on a belt. 

"Cousin, look at my hair," he said when he came out. 

"Humming-bird, come, you dress." 

"Yes, behind the tree." 

He became blue. 

"I have become red. Look at me," Humming-bird said. 

"Go on, build a fire, I am going to dance," one of them told 
Spider. 

"There is no fire," Spider said. 

"Where is the fire we saw just nowT" they replied. 

"Everybody watch me. I will dance. Eight of you sing for 
me," he told them. 

"Yes," they replied. 

They all came to the dancing place. He danced. Then 
Spiders came with the fire. 

"Pile up some wood," the leader said. 

"Yes," they replied. 

The wood was piled up. Humming-bird sat on top of it 
while Coyote danced. Coyote began licking his shoulders to 
make them laugh. Spider held to the fire and did not laugh. 



222 In many cases the speaker is not indicated. Unless there are reasons 
to believe otherwise in a particular ease, the chief is to be understood, espe- 
cially where orders are given. 
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CJoyote and Humming-bird had talked together. * * When I dance, 
you must carry the fire outside," Coyote said. 

Coyote danced. He kept licking himself. When he reached 
his privates and licked them, Spider laughed. Humming-bird 
seized the fire and went out with it. He built a fire. As they 
came back from the north they burned the mountains over. 
Everybody along the way got some of the fire. 

** Coyote and Humming-bird did well to steal the fire," the 
chief commented. ''You must set fires toward the south. Fire 
will belong to all the people." 

**Yes, tomorrow I will set fires." 

'*You must bum entirely around the world," the chief told 
them. 

They set fires along. 

'*We have burned around to the middle of the world. 
Everybody has fire." 

**Now we are getting nearly back. Walk fast. We are burn- 
ing close by now." 

**Yes, we are arriving." 

**We have arrived." 

VI.— MAKING THE VALLEYS."* 

The grown men and women all moved to the other side of 
the stream to hunt deer. *'You must stay here," the chief told 
the children. ** We will only be gone one night." 

When it was day they did not come back. It was evening; it 
was very dark ; it was morning. Again it was day. ''I am lone- 
some," each was saying. In vain they built a fire. When it was 
evening they looked. During the day they watched for their 
fathers and mothers. 

''Come, let us dance," said one of them. *'Yes," said the 
boys and girls. ''Many of you come and we will dance," he 
said. Sparrow-hawk sang. "Come here, my boys and girls," 
he said. A large number danced. "My mother, you haven't 



228 This myth was obtained a short time after the earthquake of 1906, 
and was suggested by the disappearance as a result of it of a large mud- 
spring in Bedemeyer's pasture, northwest of LaytonviUe. Each move- 
ment and incident explains some topographical feature. 
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come. My father, you haven 't come home. We will dance many 
days." 

Sparrow-hawk put feathers in his hair. They danced day 
and night. **We will take the dance west," said the leader. 
They danced at Rancheria flat. They circled in the water at Mud 
Springs. They stamped the water out. They took the dance 
down the hill. They danced on the drifting sand. They circled 
around. They took the dance north to the mouth of Ten mile 
creek and then to the other side of the river. They brought the 
dance back from the north. They made a level place with their 
feet. They went south through Long valley with the dance. 

The old people heard the sound of the dance. ' ' My children 
have been dancing," the chief said. ''You did not go home to 
them. ' ' They came home' and found the ground was now flat and 
that valleys had become. They heard the noise of talking to 
the south. They afterwards heard it to the east. It grew faint 
and ceased. They heard the voices again as the children went 
way around to the north. The sounds they heard were faint. 
They heard them for some time and then they ceased again. 
Far north the voices came again. A long time they heard the 
noise coming from Bound Valley. When Little Lake Valley 
was becoming flat and large, they danced a long time. 

Far south the sound vanished. They went way to the south. 
They heard it faintly again coming back from the south. As 
they came back into the world the sound grew. When they were 
in the middle of the world the noise became greater. They were 
bringing back the dance. From the south they were taking it 
way around to the north. They brought it back from Neutcldufi. 

Some were becoming grown. Some became deer. Their legs 
became small. Others ran away into the brush and became 
grizzlies. They were coming near. They went in among the 
mountains. They were very close as they came from the north. 
They went into the mountains to the east. They went into the 
mountains to the south. South along Rock creek they went in. 
The noise was gone. 

That is all. 
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Vn.— THE PLACING OF THE ANIMALS. 

Two boys went away. 

An old man carried some ropes. There was a fire there. * * Set 
snares," he told his young men. ''Let there be two in a place. 
Set up two sticks — four all together. * ' They went away and set 
the snares in the brush. One was caught. Again they drove one 
in, and it was caught. He put brush on one of the boys and 
looked away to the south. Then he put brush on the other one. 
''Quick, take the brush off/' he said. "Again, take the brush 
off the other one." When they took the brush off, one had be- 
come a spike buck and the other a fawn. 

"Where did he go that he hasn't copie back?" the father 
of one of the boys asked. "Where did he go that he hasn't 
come back?" asked the other father. "They went north," some 
one said. "WeU, I will look for the tracks," said one father. 
He did not find tracks. "Well, I, too, will look for tracks," said 
the other father. "There were none," he reported. "I did not 
find human tracks, but I saw grizzly tracks." 

The old man butchered the deer. "You did well with deer, 
my boys," he told his sons. There was a fire there. He gave 
pieces of the meat to the boys. They roasted the stomach and the 
liver for him. "Let us try it. It smells good," he said. He 
bit into it. He chewed and swallowed it. "It is good," he said, 
"put it in your mouth." "Well, I will try it," he said. 

"I will try it," said the adolescent girl. "I, too, will try 
it.^^* She was sitting up there. " It is good, ' ' she said. ' ' I will 
try it raw. ' ' Another adolescent girl said, ' ' I will try it. ' ' The 
old woman said, "I, too, will try it." "I will try the head of 
the deer, I will try the stomach," said the old man. "I will 
break the bones for the marrow. I will taste the ears. I will 
pound the feet. I will put the tongue in the fire to roast. I will 
stretch the hides. The two hides are good. They will be my 
blanket." 

"Poimd acorns and soak the meal," he told the women, 
"that we may eat mush." "Give the bones to the dog. Let him 



224 This was strictly against the customs of this region. Such girls 
were not allowed to speak of deer or meat, much less eat it. 
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chew them." She put them down. The dog ate the deer bones. 
** Where is the mush to be eaten with it!" he asked. **Give it 
to them." **We will drive deer for him," he said. **Come, 
carry arrows. Put a knife in a sack and carry it. Take the two 
fire-sticks, so you can build a fire when the deer is shot and be 
ready for butchering." 

A deer was shot. Again one was shot. ''Take the dog to 
catch the deer. Butcher it. Carry it to the house. The women 
will eat it. Cook it. Go to sleep. You will stay at home tomor- 
row," said the chief. *'Sit down, girls. All go and bathe. 
Tomorrow you will go to Black rock. You will make arrow- 
heads." 

**You may eat clover. You may eat ground-squirrels. You 
may kill and eat many jack-rabbits. You may bring bear-clover. 
You may bring angelica shoots. From the north you may bring 
bulbs. You may kill grouse. You may bring their eggs. You 
may bring quail eggs. You may kill many wood-rats." 

The old man threw bones of the deer to the east. He threw 
them to the north. He threw them to the south. He threw them 
toward the coast. ** Grizzlies will be to the east," he said. ** Pan- 
thers will be to the east. Wildcats wiU be to the east. Grizzlies 
will be to the south. Panthers will be to the south. Wildcats 
will be to the south. Panthers will be near the coast. Grizzlies 
will be near the coast. Wildcats will be near the coast." 

Fishers became in the east. Foxes became in the east. Rac- 
coons became in the east. Coyotes became in the east. Skunks 
became in the east. Otters became in the east Minks became 
in the east. Black bears became in the east. Rattlesnakes 
became in the east. Bullsnakes became in the east. Water- 
snakes became in the east. Adders became in the east. Lizards 
became in the east. Frogs became in the east. Salamanders 
became in the east. Eels, day eels, and suckers became in the 
east. Trout, hook-bill salmon, and black salmon became in the 
east. Spring salmon became in the east. 

"Get some stones," he said. ** Pound the bones. They are 
good. Pound the backbone. Pound the knee. Pound the other 
knee. Pound the foot. Pound the hand. All the time you must 
pound the bones. You must not waste them. Deer bones are 
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good. Clean out the stomach. Braid the small intestines. Do 
it well Take away the horns and hide them in the brush. Deer 
tallow is good. 

''Kill deer all the time. Feather arrows. Make knives. 
Scrape bows. Make sacks. Weave head-nets. Make basket- 
pots. Peck pestles. Weave mill-baskets. Weave basket-pans. 
Weave the small basket-pans. Weave the large basket-pots. 
Weave the small basket-pots. Weave the basket-dipper and the 
seed-beaters. Make the basket-cradle for the small children. 

'"The deer when blue shall shed their horns. In mid-winter 
they will fall oflf." 

They gathered up the deer. They made the meat into bun- 
dles. They carried it away. Two of them brought it home. 
They roasted it. Men, women, and children ate it. They 
stretched the hides. They twisted many ropes. 

A deer was shot. It ran away crippled. They shouted. 
They tracked it. Its horns were large. The dog smelled it. He 
caught it. 

That is all. 

Vin.— THE 8UPEENATUBAL CHILD.«2» 

The baby cried night and day. All day long it kept crying. 
They carried it in their arms. ''What is the matter with it?" 
they asked. "Take it again,'* she said. They bathed it. They 
looked it all over. They looked at the palms of its hands, at its 
feet, on its head, and in its ears. 

"I am sleepy,'* said its mother, "you take the baby. It 
does not seem like a child. You hold it. I am sleepy. I have 
not slept a single night. You examine my baby. Something is 
wrong with it. It is some kind of a child. Maybe something is 
broken. Something may have stung it. You carry it. I do 



S29 This 18 said to be a " Wailaki" story, probably meaning that it be- 
longed to the people north of Kato, not those on main Eel river. When 
first told and a year afterward Bill insisted that it was not a story, but 
that it really happened not very long ago. Nevertheless he volunteered 
the information that the boy became the one who makes a noise in 
winter like thunder. Evidently he is the establisher of fishing places if 
not the creator of fish. Babies were so exposed if they gave appearance 
of not being normal or truly human. 
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not know what ails it. Doctor it. I have stayed awake many 
nights on its account. It is some kind of a child. It is not a 
human baby. I have not slept a single night. Make it nurse. 
I will sleep. Bathe it. It cries because something is wrong, I 
guess. You carry it around.'* 

''I am sick now. Move north. Hang up the baby, basket 
and all." 

**Yes, I will hang it up." *'You may cry here." 

They moved north. **Go back and look at the baby. I guess 
it is dead. We will bury it," said the mother. Her husband 
went back to the child. It had crawled out of the basket and had 
been playing about. It had played in the spring. It had cut 
some grass, spread it down in the water and had sat on it. It 
had gone away. It had made a weir in a small stream. It had 
put pine cones in the water for fish. It had made two net poles 
and woven a net of grass. 

He had gone out. He set ropes for snares and built a fence 
of brush leading to them. He had gone on to the north. He 
had built a fire. He had built a weir. Again he had built a 
fire. His small foot had become large. He had gone down 
where the streams are large. He had built a weir. He had set 
up a pole and put on a net. He had lain with his head down- 
hill. His foot had become large. He had gone on toward the 
north. He had put down short sticks, which turned into fish. 
He had made a net of iris fiber. 

Having feathered arrows he had left them there. In the 
road where he had walked he had left a bow. He had gone on. 
He had put down a knife. Where he had walked he had stood 
up fire sticks in the ground. 

* * Now I know my baby has gone north. You must catch him 
for me," she said. 

We did not see him," they replied. 
You must track him," she insisted. 

**We are tired. We tracked him over much country," they 
said. 

**You must bring him back," she said. 

**We did not see your baby." 

**What is the matter ? " 
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'^ Nothing. She cries all night. Ten nights she has cried for 
her baby." **The baby was very white. It was not my child. 
It was some kind of a baby/' she said. ''Do not cry," they told 
her, **it was some kind of a child." ''I love my baby. It would 
not stop. It nearly killed us with its crying. We did not sleep. 
We stayed awake with it many nights." 

'*It is some kind of a child. Do not cry for it, my wife," 
said the father. 

'*I will not cry," she said. 

He had bmlt a small fire. He had put down short sticks. 
He had made long eel-pots and fastened them by the bottom. He 
had caught the pine-cones which he had put in the water and 
called fish. He had made strings for the net of iris. The rope 
that passes around the net he made by twisting. He went on 
toward the north. In Eel river he had made a weir. 

''I hung my baby up in a tree because it cried so many 
nights, ' ' the mother said. ' * You must track him, ' ' they said. * ' I 
will leave. I will go back because I am tired. When you come 
back you must bring it with you. After you have tracked him 
far you may let him go." He came back. ** Because I had 
gone far I gave him up," he said. '*It is enough; we will let 
him go. We will go back to the house. I am tired and thirsty. 
I am tired because I went so far. I will sleep." 

He had gone down to a stream. He had built a weir and put 
in a net. He had built a fire. He had gone on toward the north. 
Far to the north he crossed a large creek. He did not build a 
weir. He carried his canoe north. He stole it. He went away 
to the north. His track was not foimd. They looked for it in 
vain. They did not find his tracks. *'He must have climbed 
up somewhere," they said. '*You go* north through the water," 
they told otter. ''You go north," they told mink. "You swim 
north," they told white duck. "You must find him." 

"No, I swam far in vain," he reported. 

"Build a signal fire for him," he said. "He must be some- 
where." 

Far away to the north he was seen. "Far to the north the 
child was walking in the evening," said a person who came 
from there. He had taken his canoe from the water and had 
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built a fire in it. He had gone north. He had burned the 
ground over. 

**Who is burning the ground overt" they asked. **A boy is 
walking north carrying bow and arrows," he said. ''We did not 
know him. He was a stranger. We did not speak to him. * ' 

He had walked far to the north. He had come down to a 
large river. He had built a weir. He had made a small fire 
there. He had put down two small sticks. When they had 
turned to suckers he had caught them in a net and eaten them. 
The heads lay in the fire. He had gone further north. He had 
come down to a stream where he had built a weir. He had fished 
with a net and caught a salmon. Its head lay before the fire. 
He had gone on toward the north. He had come down to a 
stream. He had built there a weir. When he had made a pole 
for the net he had put it into the net and caught a black salmon. 
There lay before the fire a large black salmon's head. He had 
caught eels in a net. They lay before the fire. He had caught 
two day-eels. They lay in the net before the fire. 

Those following were near him now. They saw his tracks. 

Two persons gathering acorns saw him. *'Who is that man 
walking from the south? Speak to him." **Te8, I will speak 
to him." ''Where are you going? They say you ran oflE from 
way south of here. Where are you going? Go back to your 
mother." 

"I will not go back. My mother is in the north. I am going 
to my mother. I have traveled far." 

Tour father cries for you. Go back." 

No, my father is not in the south. My father is north." 

"When are you going back?" 

"I am not going back. I shall not stay there. This northern 
country is mine. Here in the north is much land that is my 
mother's. Why did she leave me? I did not like to be alone. 
I went north. I will make the fish come. They must come from 
the north. Black salmon shall come from the north. Hook- 
bills will come from the north. Spring salmon will come from 
the north. Suckers will come from the north. Eels will come. 
Trout will come from the north. Turtles will walk from the 
north. Crabs will crawl from the north. 
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**The water of the creeks will dry up in the summer-time. 
The water of springs will be cold. The water of large rivers 
will be warm. The water shall not entirely vanish. It shall 
stand in some places. Short riffles shall still flow." 

Far to the north the water faUs. Under the vertical rocks 
there is mist. 

It is cold. It will rain. The fish will come. The water rises. 
Winter-time when fall has come, after the month of buckeyes- 
white, of salmon-eye, of long moon, of entrance-slippery, of 
brush-red (tunLtuk), of grass-brown, long after it was spring, 
in the middle of summer, when the ground had been burned he 
came. Under the great water-fall two women saw him go in 
amidst the foam where no one is able to enter. 

That is all. 

IX.— YELLOW-HAMMER'S DEEDS."* 

The moon trained the initiates in a dance-house. Bobin, 
mountain-robin, bluejay, raven, chicken-hawk, owl, humming- 
bird, mountain-quail, valley-quail, grouse, sparrow-hawk, ground- 
squirrel, grey-squirrel, red squirrel, heron, kingfisher, crane, 
duck, otter, mink, fox, and many others were being trained. 
Among these were grosbeak, thrasher, red-winged blackbird, 
meadow-lark, sandpiper, gopher, mole, scoter, seagull, pelican, 
woodcock, woodpecker, another woodpecker, duck, goose, blue- 
fronted bluejay, white owl, mud-hen, western bluebird, russet- 
backed thrush, buzzard, condor, long-billed curlew, wren, chip- 
munk, wood-rat, polecat, raccoon, skunk, and flying-squirrel. 

The moon used to sew up the mouths of the initiates that 
they might not break the taboos ; he would then go away to hunt, 
leaving them by themselves. He would bring home several deer 
whole, in his sack. 

**My little ones, that very bad moon who sews up people's 
mouths is coming back. I am going to throw at him with my 
sling," said an unknown benefactor. Already he had unfas- 



226 This is said to have happened at KibesiUah, on the coast, where 
there are evidences of a large village. It was the custom to bring to- 
gether many boys and girls in a reg^ar dance-house, or in one especially 
built, and have some old person tell them many stories and myths. Certain 
taboos were enforced. 
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tened some of their mouths. He had undone half of them when 
it was night. *'Moon is coming, my little ones. Now I will 
throw at him with my sling." 

He had a sack filled with deer. As Moon was coming through 
the entrance-way from the west he threw some white gravel 
stones at him. Water burst out of him as he fell. Raven tore 
his mouth open. ''Well, do it. I am dying from thirst and 
hunger." '*You did the right thing to him." 

He undid their mouths. He undid them all. ''Make them 
bring in water. Have the people he has nearly killed drink 
much water," he directed. "Undo yellow-hammer's mouth who 
sits there so patiently," he told someone. "I undid his mouth 
long ago." "He nearly killed us. All night I will keep on 
undoing your mouths. The night is long, it will soon be day and 
I am undoing them yet. Cook food for the people. They are 
hungry. It was a good thing I did to him. I have undone your 
mouths. When you were all afraid, I killed him. Butcher the 
deer for the people to eat. All of you pound acorns and prepare 
mush that the people may have a meal. Some of you go for 
mussels. Some of you cook food." 

Pelican went. Humming-bird went with his slender mouth. 
Sandpiper also went with his slender mouth. They all flew away 
in pairs. Humming-bird, bluejay, grouse, duck, scoter, seagull, 
wren, robin, wood-cock, chicken-hawk, mocking-bird, kingfisher, 
sandpiper, blackbird, owl, barn-owl, varied robin, flew to the 
north. To the east flew grouse, thrasher, sparrow-hawk, russet- 
back thrush, junco, yellow-hammer, bluejay, heron, blackbird, 
bluejay, curlew, and one of the owls. To the east also went frog, 
salamander, lizard, water-snake, bull-snake, grass-snake, rattle- 
snake, long lizard. 

To the south went milk-snake, eel, day-eel, trout, sucker, 
black salmon, hook-biU salmon, spring salmon, "red fish," "blue 
fish," devil-fish, and abalone. 

All the various kinds went north. All the various kinds went 
east. All the various kinds went south. All the various kinds 
went west. 

Yellow-hammer was lying in the eastern side of the dance- 
house alone. Two women said to him, "Well, come with us to the 
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beach.'' "Yes, I will," he replied. '* Go on," he told the two 
children. The women dug musBels near the sandy beach. There 
was a small fire there. The women brought up the mussels and 
poured them down by the fire. When the mussels were opened 
they said, ''Well, eat them." 

When they had finished the women said to him, ''Come, let us 
go home." "Yes," he said. The two women and the two chil- 
dren went up toward their home. The women looked back from 
a bank of earth and saw him go down to the water and take a 
small canoe out from somewhere. Into this canoe he led long- 
eared mouse, his grandmother. He poured into it a quantity of 
soil that they might have a fire in the canoe. 

"Tancowe, tancowe, tancowe, 'tcin' " sang Yellow-hammer. 

"Be on your guard, keep away from the disturbed water and 
the shoals of fish," cautioned his grandmother. 

"Tancowe, tancowe, tancowe, 'tcin' " he sang. Now fog 
gathered as he drove the canoe through the water. "Tancowe, 
tancowe, tancowe, 'tcin' " he sang. "Tancowe, tancowe, tan- 
cowe, 'tcin' " he sang. 

"Be on your guard against the disturbed water," said the 
grandmother. He went on far toward the west. 

"Tancowe, tancowe, tancowe, 'tcin' " he sang. 

The little boat went fast. Soon they were in the middle of 
the ocean. 

"Tancowe, tancowe, tancowe, 'tcin' " he sang. It rained. 
The feather he had put in his hair was nearly gone. It was 
swollen with the dampness. There were water drops in the fog 
now. He went on. He did not give out but drove the boat 
along. 

Tancowe, tancowe, tancowe, 'tcin' " he sang. 
Be on your guard, my grandchild, take the boat along," 
said the grandmother. 

Build the fire again, my grandmother, it is going to rain, 
said Yellow-hammer. 

"Tancowe, tancowe, tancowe, 'tcin' " he sang. They were 
wet. 

"Take the boat along carefully, my grandchild, keep away 
from the shoals of fish," cautioned the grandmother. 
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Tancowe, tancowe, tancowe, *tcin* " he sang. It was even- 
ing. He took the boat along through the darkness. ''Tancowe, 
tancowe, tancowe, *tcin' " he sang. Only the backbone of the 
feather in his hair was left. Now he heard the breakers. ''We 
are near, my grandmother," he said. 

"Paddle fast, my grandchild," said the old woman. 

He tried to beach the boat. It floated back and forth for a 
long time. "The water is rough, my grandmother, the water 
is rough, my grandmother," he said. He drove it ashore. He 
ran over the moulding acorns on the beach. He caught the boat 
and dragged it out with his grandmother in it. He stood the 
boat on end. 

"Build a fire for me, my grandchild, I am cold," said the 
old woman. 

"Put just one acorn in the fire," he told his grandmother. 
" I am going, ' ' he told her. 

"Yonder is someone walking along, my father." "It must 
be my son-in-law from CeLcIyetodun. No one has sung for him. 
I will look at my son-in-law." He died. "Well this time I must 
have died, I who bragged that I have seen all sorts of things." 
Yellow-hammer doctored him with a feather. When he went 
into the house his mother-in-law also died. He doctored her in 
the same manner. "I must have died," she said. 

The two wives got up and took out of the ashes the roasted 
front third of a whale. "Come and eat," they said to him. 

"My daughters, take my son-in-law along with you. Yester- 
day the fish were running. The fish were so big the sand stood 
in ridges. When he spears it he must give the fish-spear back 
to you. Let him bring it out of the water alone. You women 
build a fire," the father told them. 

"It is going to swim down," said Yellow-hammer. "No," 
they said, "that is not a fish. That is our father." They beat 
his (their father's) head with a firebrand. "That one is a fish 
that is swimming along. Spear it. You must give us the fish- 
spear." He speared it. He gave the women the spear. He took 
it out of the water. He beat its head. "Well, we will go home," 
he said. They put their hands in its mouth and picked it up. 
They brought it into the further house of the village. 
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''You must have made a mistake, my son-in-law, that is a 
pin-trout.**^ I will cook its head.'' He took it down to the 
water. He washed it and took it out of the water. He buried it 
in the ashes. He took it out of the ashes. He split the head 
open and placed it before him. Yellow-hammer attacked it in 
every way in vain. The women split it up. He ate from it. 

**Go after acorns, my daughters. Take my son-in-law along. 
Let him knock them off alone. Let him crack them ( t). Let 
him throw down two of them. You must carry them," said the 
old man. 

He climbed the tree with a stick. He struck over their heads. 
The women shouted. **Why do you beat our heads t We look 
like acorns." He came down from the tree. He threw down 
two acorns. He put one of them in a burden-basket. It was full. 
He put the other in another burden-basket. That was full. The 
women carried them. They brought them into the house. ' ' What 
is the matter?" he asked. ''Nothing. He had taken a stick up 
the tree without our knowing it." "You ought to have told 
him." 

Someone came from the south. "My son-in-law has come." 
"You must bring him soon. When it is evening let him dance. 
We will watch him," said the new-comer. "Yes, we will come 
soon," said the old man. Yellow-hammer came. They all went 
out to the dance-house and watched him. They all died. He 
took the feather out of his hair and waved it over them. Every 
one of them got up. 

"Come, you dance, so my son-in-law may watch you." "We 
danced long ago. Let him dance." They danced. The dance 
was finished. "Well, you dance, YeUow-hammer," they said. 
' ' Yes, I will dance, ' ' he said. He danced. The ocean came along 
here. He danced. The ocean came into the entrance-way. "It 
never did that before. I am afraid of the ocean. I am afraid 
of the ocean." He kept on dancing. The ocean came in. The 
people floated about in the house. It was full of water. Yellow- 



227 In this behind the ocean world the proportions of things are 
changed. The whale is the ordinary fish, the pin-trout is a huge thing. 
The acorns are very large. It is not clear why Yellow-hammer mistakes 
his father-in-law for a &h in the first instance and his wives' heads for 
acorns in the second. 
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hammer flew against the center post. *'Tcin," he said as he 
clung to it. When he had caught it the ocean went away again. 

**It is certain you are brave, my son-in-law." 

''Take him home." They took him home. 

When they had brought him into the house he told them he 
was going home the next day. * * I will go with you tomorrow, ' ' 
said one of the women. **I, too, will go with you," said the other 
woman. In the morning he started back. 

Some distance away long-eared mouse had put an acorn in 
the fire. The fire had gone out. "I told you to put only one 
acorn shell in the fire," he said. ''I am going home, my grand- 
mother." *'Yes, we will go back," she said. Long-eared mouse 
had stolen acorns, tarweed seeds, grass seeds, flowers, black oak 
acorns, white oak acorns, sweet oak acorns, buckeyes, chestnuts, 
sugar-pine nuts, wild cherries, and hazelnuts.'*^ 

' ' I wiU put the canoe back in the water, ' ' he said. He pushed 
it in. **Well, sit in it, my wife. You, too, sit in it. It is far. 
It is raining. The canoe goes back fast." 

Tancowe, tancowe, tancowe, *tcin' " he sang. Fog came up. 
Paddle it back quickly from the west, my grandchild," said 
long-eared mouse. 

At the middle of the ocean one of the women was gone. He 
looked back. She was not there. The other woman was sitting 
in the boat. **It is a long way. Where is your sister?" he asked 
her. 

**One woman is not here. She went home. We are fog 
women," she replied. 

It rained at the middle of the ocean. When they reached 
the shore the other woman had gone back. He went up out of 
the water. He caught the canoe and drew it out of the water. 

''Come out quickly, my grandmother, and sit here. I will 
go back alone," he said. "I will see the children." 

He went back to the dance-house, entered it, and lay down. 
The two boys came to the upper entrance of the dance-house 
and looked in. They ran back, saying "My mother, it looks a 
little as if father were lying in the comer of the dance-house. 

228 This ezplaiiiB not only the origin of the seeds of vegetable foods, 
but the reason for mice being thieves. 
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It was only his foot we saw. Do not get excited but come and 
look." **Yes, I will look/' she said. She looked at him. She 
went in. **My husband, you have come back," she said to him. 
The heads of both of the women had been shorn. Their fore- 
heads had been smeared with pitch. The foreheads of the boys 
had also been smeared. They were all in mourning. 

''Well, come into the house," they said. Both of the women 
cried. They had a meal. 



"May my back be of june-berry wood. May my kidneys be 
round stones. May my spleen ( t) be a flat stone. Throw me this 
side. Throw me that side," he said. 

That is all. 

X.— WOLF STEALS COYOTE'S WIPE.«» 

Coyote walked as if he were lame. ' ' Carry me to the creek, ' ' 
he told his wife, Raven. "I will stay down there. Gtet some 
brush. I want brush for a fish-weir. Build a fire. I may be 
cold. I am lame. Put the spear-points on the pole. Fish may 
come. Qet poles for the fish-weir. Qet the hazel with which 
the poles are to be fastened to the stringer of the fish-weir. 
Spread down some dirt. Make a pile of it for the fire which we 
shall have soon." 

"We will go after the 'back-bone' of the weir. Bring me 
the bow for the net. Come, we will put it across. Pass me the 
brush." 

"I have finished. Make its mouth. We will get pitch-wood. 
Bring me the acorn mush. I am hungry. I will taste it at least. 
You go home. It is late. I am lame," he told his wife. 

He was not that way before. His wife watched him. He 
was running about. He built a fire in the brush. His wife 
watched him for a long time. The woman started home. Coyote 
ran around. He put large rocks across the stream. He was not 
lame. He was pretending. 

The woman went to a neighbor's to get some fish. "Coyote 
has built a fish-weir. I am going home," she said. There was 

22« Coyote manifests his usual clownish, churlish spirit in this story. 
The consideration which wolf shows the woman seems quite different from 
that customary farther north. 
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no one there. He had not come back by daylight next morning. 
* * Well, I will watch him. Something is up ; I will watch him, ' ' 
she said to herself. 

The boys had stayed with him. He caught two fish in the 
net. He cut them open and ate them while the boys were asleep. 
He ate them by himself. The older boy woke up. The younger 
one woke up. They saw meat of a fish. * * There are fish, ' ' they 
said. ** This is not meat," he said. **No. It is not fish. It is a 
piece of rotten wood. No, they are not salmon eggs. Those are 
the madrone berries you played with yesterday." 

He had strung the fish and dragged them away imder the 
water. It was morning. ** There are none. Go home and tell 
your mother," he told the boys. 

**Well, I will watch Coyote," said the woman. **I will 
carry the burden-basket." He had cut up the fish and put them 
on a frame to dry. There were many fish there. He had gone 
up stream. The woman brought down the burden-basket. She 
stole the fish and carried them to the house. 

** Coyote had been cutting fish to dry," she told them. **Hide 
the fish. He might come again." She gave some of them to 
Tree-toad, her mother. She pounded acorns. 

Wolf came bringing dried venison. **Hide the venison. Do 
not let him find it," said Coyote's wife. **I am going home," 
said Wolf. **Some day I will come again. By the time you have 
eaten the venison up I will probably be back again. You must 
put acorns in the water. You must bury them in the ground. 
We will carry away many acorns. You must crack them during 
the night. That is enough. When it is daylight and we can see 
well we will carry them to the drying platform. Let them all 
dry. There is much venison at my house," he told her. ''Next 
time I will take you with me. We will go a long way. You 
shall take both the children with you." 

Again someone came. "Where is Coyote t" he asked. 

'*He is not at home. Sometime ago he went to spear fish. 
He has not come back. I do not go to see him. For some reason 
he is lame. I do not like him. I won't see him. Sometime ago I 
did go to see him. I went after some fish and there were none," 
she told him. 
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''There are plenty of fish. There are a lot at my house/' 
said the man who had come. **You are the only ones who have 
no fish. There are plenty fish." 

* * I do not like Coyote. Some day I shall go away because he 
fooled me. You will not find me here," she said. 

Wolf came again bringing venison. **Have you eaten up the 
venison!" he asked. ''I left some venison outside in the brush. 
I did not come just now. I have been here sometime. I looked 
at you. I brought you some water. I will go for the venison. I 
put it down not far away. Will you go with met Coyote has 
not come backt" 

**No he has not been back." 
**Has any one given you fiaht" he enquired. 
''No one has given me fish. We have been eating nothing but 
the venison you brought us before." 

I might go and spear some/' he suggested. 
No, Coyote will kill you. Do not go after fish. There is 
plenty of venison." 

"There seems to be much of it. Did you give some to this 
old woman!" he asked. 

"Yes, I gave her a lot," said the woman. 
When will you go backt" she enquired. 
I shall stay sometime. I will go back after a while, ' ' he said. 
You will carry some acorns when you go backt" she asked. 
Yes," he said, "I will go back." 
Sometime I will get wood," the woman said. 
I will go with you to get wood. You take the burden-basket. 
Make some pitch-wood for me. Somewhere I will have a good 
fire. We will get some dry bark. Rotten wood is good. Pass 
me the elk-horn wedge and maul. 

"Take up the burden-basket," he said. "There is a lot of 
wood." 

"(Jet a grinding stone for me," she said. "We will carry 

acorns a long way. We will put them down over there. Crack 

them and put them up to dry. I am not going to leave acorns." 

"Why have you eaten only venison t" he asked. 

You bring too much venison," she told him. 

I kill many deer," he said. "There are many fish at my 
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house. Much dried elk meat is in new burden-baskets. There is 
also much tarweed seeds, sunflower seeds, and many chestnuts 
at my house. Many people are also there for a dance-house is 
in the village. I will take you where there are many people and 
much food, ' ' he told the woman. 

**I do not know how we shall go." 

**We better go underground. Coyote might track us," said 
the woman. 

Coyote came up from the crtream. He had put down the net 
with the short back-bone of a sore-tailed fish in it. He came 
limping along. ** Mother, Coyote is coming," said one of the 
boys. 

'* Urinate in the mush," she told him. 

He came in. **I am bringing your fish," he said. **I put 
it down out there by the entrance. Someone stole the fish I had 
cut up to dry." He tasted the mush. It was sour. It landed 
nearly in the creek by CeLciyetodun, he threw it so hard. 

She did not bring in his fish. It was still there next morning. 
No one had cut it. 

**Por some reason you do not like it," he said. **I will go 
back. I will try again. After a while probably, when two moons 
have died, I shall be back. Do not be lonesome. Perhaps I shall 
be around, ' ' he said. He went back to the creek canying the net. 

Wolf came again. **Has not my cousin, Coyote, been backt" 
he asked. **We will carry acorns tomorrow. We will put them 
down far away. Again we will carry them far and put them 
down. We will carry them far. We will carry them far. We 
will put them in the water. You will make them get mouldy. 
Tomorrow you will carry them to the stream. I like sour mush," 
he said. 

**How will the old woman livet" he asked. 

**We will leave much venison with her." 

'*01d woman, you must not tell him we have gone together 
far to the south." 

**I will stay alone. I will not be lonesome. You may go 
anyway. You may leave me. Anyway let Coyote kill me," 
said the old woman. **You must not come back," she told her 
daughter. **Let my son-in-law come to see me. Let him bring 
me some venison. No one will kill me." 
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**I will leave many acorns/' 

**Many of them are mouldy. You will take those, the 
sprouted ones I put in the water. The buckeyes in the burden- 
basket that I put in the water you will let him carry. Some 
day when my wood is gone, let my son-in-law get some more 
for me. I like wood. It will rain. I like pitch-wood so that 
there will be a light. I will sit and crack acorns at night." 

'*My head aches. I am sick. Yesterday I did not get wood. 
I want much wood. Nobody came. I cried. I was lonesome. 
Sometimes I sat up all night long. I have been up two nights. I 
am sleepy," was the old woman's plaint. 

**When will you move!" 

*'We have not yet carried all the acorns. It probably will 
be soon. There are only six baskets left. We will carry them 
again tomorrow," said the daughter. ''There are only four bas- 
kets. We will carry two again. My mother, tomorrow we will 
leave you. There are only two baskets left. We shall go 
through a tunnel under the ground." 

''You must go with care." 

"He will not track us. Coyote will not track us. It is far. 
The mountains are large. I go the longer way because the brush 
is difficult. We will rest. Sit down. 

"Come, when we have climbed up I will carry the basket. 
Are you tired!" 

"I am tired." 

"We have climbed to the top of the ridge. Do you see the 
smoke yonder!" 

"Yes, I see the smoke." 

"It is a large country you have traversed." 

"I am tired." 

"We cross the stream. I will carry you across, let me take 
you up. It is evening. Can you still walk! Do you smell the 
smoke!" he asked. 

"The house you see is mine. We will go fast. It will soon 
be dark. There is a moon. The trail over there is good. Well, 
do not try to look at it. Walk in my tracks," he told her. 

"Do not be ashamed. Come in. Be seated," he told his new 
wife. 
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**Put wood on the fire," he told his mother. ** Where is the 
water! I am thirsty." 

**Are you tired, my wife, from being so long under the bur- 
den-basket!" 

''Who killed the elk t" 

'*Tour younger brother shot it yesterday. He killed a grizzly 
and also a panther he saw," she replied. 

* 'Where is the mush t I am hungry. I have come a long way. 
I stole a woman." 

"Where did they got" asked Coyote. The grinding stone 
he had addressed did not reply. A raven croaked. "Well, bring 
them back," he said. "Where did they move!" he asked the 
partly burned wood of the fireplace. He picked up a pestle. 
"Where did they move!" he demanded. He threw the pestle 
up and was looking into the sky after it, when it fell and hit 
him on the forehead. 

The old woman was digging acorns from a hole in the house. 
He came in and caught her. "Let me see you, you who have 
caught me," the old woman demanded. 

"No one sees me," he said. He ran out. He defecated in 
the house. "My faeces, where have they moved!" Coyote asked. 

"They went down here through a tunnel," it replied. Wolf 
led away the woman and the two boys. They went to Lokas- 
tkwut." 

"Coyote may track us," observed Wolf. "If he comes we 
will pour mush on him. We will pour it on him from a large 
basket-bowl. You must give him a seat in the center of the 
house." 

"My mother. Coyote is coming," called out one of the boys. 
"He is carrying a short piece of the back of a fish. 'This is 
your small salmon,' he is saying, that one he is bringing here." 

"I do not like him. He must keep at a distance. I will not 
look at him. I do not like this Coyote who has come," said his 
former wife. 

"Come in," he called to him. "It is cold. Have you come 
here! It is turning cold. Who are you! Well, sit down since 
you are a stranger." 

Somebody has come. Give him venison and mush," Wolf 
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told them. Coyote chewed away, looking toward the sky. His 
wife made the mush, dropping in white stones that she might 
pour it hot on his head. While he was eating venison and mush 
they poured it on his head. He jumped up, ran to the river, and 
jumped in. He floated on the water, and only coals came out on 
the other side of the stream. 

**My hair, grow again," he said. He ran oflf. 

That is all. 

XI.--COYOTE AND SKUNK KILL ELK. 

Coyote, when he had climbed to the roof of the dance-house, 
stood and called elk. They came in great numbers and entered 
the dance-house. The dance-house was full. Coyote placed 
Skunk by the doorway and began to doctor his belly and anus. 
Grey-squirrel and Fisher were sitting there. Skunk emitted 
flatus and killed all the elk. Coyote ate a female deer, entrails 
and all. **That was the one I called,'' he said. They butchered 
the elk. 

**Who of you will marry my sister!" one asked. All were 
covered with filth. Coyote ran down to the creek and washed 
the blood from his hands. He made a wig to cover his head. The 
girl pulled the wig oflf and threw it away. 

That is all. 

XII.— COYOTE EEOOVEBS KANOAEOO-RAT '8 BEMAINS.wo 

Kangaroo-rat made many arrows. He kept making them. 
He made also a bow. He shot about. He shot at the ground. 
He shot along on both sides of the stream toward the north until 
he came to Blue Rock, where he was killed. 

**This fellow, they say, shoots at everything. He shoots at 
the ground," said those who killed him. They carried him to 
Red Mountain that they might dance with his scalp. They took 
the corpse into the dance-house and danced with it. Then they 
cut the head oft and pulled him in two. 



2soit was explained that the shooting at the ground was done with 
straws, in part at least, and was for the purpose of making all kinds of 
plants grow. Both the indignities practiced upon the body and the con- 
cern for its recovery seem usual in this region, but the specific motives 
are not avowed. Possibly none are thoiight necessary. 
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Coyote dreamed about his cousin. ''I dreamed, I dreamed, 
my nephew, my nephew, my nephew," he sang. He started out 
following the tracks. As he tracked him along toward the north 
he cried. He came to the dance-house at Red Mountain. He 
gathered up the bones and walked away with them toward the 
north. He tied them up with strings of beads. He walked way 
on toward the north and then returned with a piece of otter skin 
tied in his hair.*'^ He came to the dance-house. 

When it was evening they cooked a meal. Coyote went in. 
**You dance in the dance-house anyway," said the chief. **I 
always do that when I take a person's head," said Coyote. They 
danced with two dancing in the middle. 

' * Let me dance with the scalp, ' ' said Coyote. He ran out with 
it. He ran back with it and the others chased him. He came to 
the place where he had left the bones tied up with the beads. He 
took them down and started home with them. He carried them 
using the beads for a carrying-strap."* 

'*When they do that to me I come alive again. Come, I jump 
across the creeks, my cousin." Kangaroo-rat jumped down. 

They came back from the north. He ran along with his 
cousin. He cried about him as he went along, because he was 
tied (leaving a scar). **My nephew, my nephew, my nephew," 
he lamented. He brought him home. 

That is all. 

XIII.— COYOTE AND THE GAMBLEE. 

He won his arrows, and then his bow, and a quantity of rope. 
Finally he won his beads and net-headdress. Coyote cut fresh 
grass for the game. "I bet my wife," he said, **and my house." 

*'I win, I win, I win," Coyote sang. He won his wife and 
house. He won all the various things he had lost. His arrows, 
rope, bow, quiver, beads, and net-headdress he won back. 

That is all. 



281 This was done, of course, that he might be supposed to be a stran- 
ger from the north instead of the south. 

282 This accounts for the white marks on Kangaroo-rat. 
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XIV.— COYOTE COMPETES WITH OBEY 8QUIEBELS. 

Some grey squirrels built a fire between two trees. There 
were six of them amusing themselves by jumping from one tree 
to another over the fire. Coyote came along. 

^'Ha, ha, ha," he cried. **I used to do that when my grand- 
mother was still leading me around. Take me up, my friends." 

**Yes," they said. 

**Take me up, my friends," Coyote inasted. 

**Well, bring him up," one said. They brought him up, and 
he tried to jump across, but failing, fell into the fire. He burned 
up. The coals which remained of him rolled out of the fire. 

**Come back, my hair," he called. 

XV.— COYOTE TEICK8 THE GIRLS. 

Upon the stones in the fireplace the young women poured 
down the buckeyes and covered them with soil. When they were 
cooked they took them out and soaked the flour obtained by 
pounding them. 

Coyote was floating as a baby in a baby-basket. 

*' Somebody's baby is floating," one said. They took up the 
basket with the baby. It cried. White duck carried it about to 
quiet it. 

When it was dark they put it down and went to sleep. As 
soon as the east reddened Coyote went home. 

**What have you eaten that your stomachs are so big!" they 
were asked. When they understood that they were pregnant, 
they cried, **May you die. Coyote." 

XVI.— POLECAT ROBS HER GRANDMOTHER.288 

Many polecat girls were digging bulbs. They came together 
from north and south to dig them. Polecat old woman had many 
granddaughters who were digging. There was a fire there. They 



288 A similar story is recorded among the Nongatl of Mad river tells how 
the bad grandchild, in this case a grandson, relented, tracked his grand- 
mother, took revenge upon those who had killed her, gathered up her 
bones and brought them back to a certain valley where they became 
scattered and sprang up as bulbs. This result probably is expected from 
the throwing about of the pieces of her body in this case. 
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put on much wood because so many bulbs were being dug. They 
had many kinds of bulbs in seed-baskets, burden-baskets, and 
basket-pans. (Nineteen varieties are named.) They dug all the 
different kinds of bulbs. The seed-baskets were full. **My 
basket is not full," some of the girls said. **My basket-pan is 
full," said others of them. 

**Let us bury them to cook. The ground is hot," said one of 
them. 

**Very well," replied the old woman. 

They took up the fire. They leveled the ground. They 
poured the bulbs down in the fireplace. They poured bulbs 
down in other places. The pile was high because so many girls 
had been digging. They covered them up. 

She sang for her grandmother who danced at one side. She 
said, **I will look at the bulbs," and went into the open place 
where they were cooking. She came back and continued her 
singing and her grandmother the dancing. When she finished 
the song she said, '^I will look at the bulbs." She took a basket- 
pan, filled it with bulbs and ashes and shook it up and down as 
she continued the song. The grandmother was dancing. When 
the ashes were sifted out she poured the bulbs into her mouth. 

*'They are not cooked, my grandmother," she said. She went 
out to her grandmother. **They are not yet cooked, my grand- 
mother," she told her. She sang. **They are not cooked," she 
reported again. She piled the dirt up again in the fireplace. 

**Why do you dance? They were all eaten up long ago," said 
the girl. 

''I will look at the bulbs."' She went to the cooking place. 
She looked at the pile of earth. The bulbs were gone. When 
she went back she was crying. 

She started away toward the south. She came where flies live. 
**Kill me," she told them, '*my grandchild has mistreated me." 

**No, we will not kill you," they said. 

She came where a large kind of flies lived and received the 
same reply. 

She went on toward the south until she came where wasp 
lived. **Kill me, my grandchild has mistreated me," she said to 
them. 
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She came where insects who live in the ground were living. 
''Kill me," she said, ''my grandchild has mistreated me." 

She went on toward the south until she came where hornets 
lived. * * Kill me, ' ' she said, * ' my grandchild has mistreated me. ' ' 

"No," they told her. 

She went on to the south until she came where jellowjackets 
lived. "Kill me," she entreated them, "my grandchild has mis- 
treated me." 

"No, we will not kill you," they said. 

She went on south to the home of another insect. * ' My grand- 
child has mistreated me, kill me," she said. 

"No, we will not kill you," they said. 

She came where large flies lived. "Kill me, my grandchild 
has mistreated me," she told them. 

' * No, we will not kill you, ' ' they replied. 

She came where gnats lived. "Kill me," she requested, "my 
grandchild has mistreated me." 

"No, we will not kill you," they told her. 

She went on toward the south. She came where other insects 
lived. They offered her food. ' ' No, * ' she said. ' ' I came because 
my grandchild has mistreated me. Kill me. ' ' 

"Yes, we will kill you," they said. When it was evening 
they killed her. They cut her into small pieces which they threw 
about. The pieces of both her legs, of her belly, and of her head 
fell everywhere. 

That is all. 

XVII.-^BIZZLY WOMAN KILLS DOE."* 

Grizzly woman used to lie with her head close to the fire. 
Blue jay, her husband, used to sit on the house-top (and make 
flint arrowheads). Grizzly woman and the younger wife. Doe, 
went to gather clover. 

"Let me hunt your lice," said Grizzly woman. "You go to 
sleep," she said, taking her head in her lap. She bit the lice and 



284 This event is said to have taken place at TciiLsaitcdAfi, a former 
village on the southern slope of the ridge north of Ten-mile creek and 
about a mile west of the stream into which it empties. The story is per- 
haps the most widely distributed of the folk-tales on the Pacific coast. 
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nits, sprinkling in sand (upon which she bit making the expected 
noise). She cracked her head. She built a fire and dug out one 
eye and then the other. She put them in the burden-basket and 
covered them with clover. She carried the clover home and took 
it into the house. She gave some of it to the children. 

''My mother's eye, my mother's eye," said the boy. Doe's 
two children led Grizzly's two out to play. **Tou crawl into 
this hollow log," said one. The bear children went in. The girl, 
the elder of Doe's children, stopped up the opening with grass 
and fanned in smoke until the crying ceased. She drew them 
out, scraped them and washed them, and took them to the house, 
presenting them to their mother. Qrizzly ate them (thinking 
them to be skunks). 

The children went out and ran down to the creek where 
HIeron had a fish weir. ''Grandfather, put your neck across for 
us," they said. "When Grizzly old woman comes down and you 
put your neck across, you must pull it one side and let her 
drown. ' ' 

They ran across and began to call out, ' ' She eats her children 
raw." "What are those children saying!" the old woman asked. 
"They only say, 'She eats her children raw,' " Blue jay finally 
replied. 

She ran out of the house and down to the stream. "Brother- 
in-law, put your neck across for me, I will cross. My children 
are beckoning to me with their hands," she said. "Very well," 
he assented. She started to cross. When she was in the middle 
of the stream he tipped his neck and she fell in and was drowned. 

That is all. 

XVIII.— TUBTLE'S EXPLOIT. 

Turtle was throwing up a stone and letting it bounce oflf his 
shoulder when it fell. He threw it with his shoulder and caught 
it again. The others were afraid to try it. 

"Tehehe," laughed Coyote, "I will try that." 

"Very well," replied Turtle. 

Coyote took the stone up and threw it into the air. It fell in 
the center of his back and drove him into the ground. 

That is all. 
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XI2L— HOW TUBTLE ESCAPED. 

Some people came where Turtle was walking along by him- 
self. He was carrying some mean looking arrows. They took 
them away from him, spit on them, and thrust them into the 
ground. It was summer-time and a body of water was there. 
As he sat by the shore the others laughed at him. He took up 
one of the arrows and shot a man, killing him. 

Turtle jumped into the pond and ran around on the bottom, 

making it so muddy they could not see him. They got a net, 

stretched it on the frame, and dipped for him. Turtle had run 

\ out without being seen. They hunted for him until it was quite 

dark before they gave up the search. 

They put the body of the dead on the fire and burned it. 

That is all. 

XX.— OOPHEB'S EEVENGE. 

Cottontail rabbit, a small child, was an orphan. Gk)pher was 
also small and an orphan. They had neither father nor mother. 
When they were grown one of them asked, ** Where is my father, 
grandmother f 

**Tour father was killed a long time ago. Your mother, also, 
was killed," replied the old woman. 

**Who killed themt" asked the boy. 

''The great fish old woman stung them with her sting and 
killed them,'' she replied. 

Gopher went under ground in a tunnel to look. He saw the 
old fish woman and came back. 

**I am going to make arrows, my grandmother," he said. 

His grandmother showed him how they are made. He flaked 
the flints and put them on the shafts. He went without the 
knowledge of his grandmother through a tunnel and came up out 
of the ground by the great river. 

He came up close to the fish. He looked at her through a 
small hole. He put an arrow in place on the bowstring. He 
shot. He shot again. He hit her many times. She struck over 
him when she tried to sting him. The stones rattled when her 
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sting hit them. Finally she died. He turned her over and looked 
at her. He saw the stream was full of the people she had killed. 
He went home. 

** Where have you beenf she asked him. 

** Grandmother, I have been to Eel river and killed the fish. 
It is she who has killed the people who have disappeared from 
this place," he replied. 

Many people came from distant countries and gave him va- 
rious presents because he had killed the fish. It nearly happened 
that fish of that sort were in the world. It is because he killed 
her that they are not. 

That is all. 

XXI.— MEADOWLAEK'S BREAST. 

Meadowlark and Mockingbird were quarreling. They were 
quarreling in the morning; they were quarreling at noon; they 
were still quarreling at evening. A fire was burning there. 
Meadowlark fell asleep. Mockingbird put some stones in the 
fire and let them get hot. He then took one up and put it in the 
sleeping Meadowlark 's mouth. The stone fell out his breast 
leaving the black mark there. That is why he sings at night. 

That is all. 

XXII.— GEESE CARRY OFF RAVEN. 

The husband. Chipmunk, stayed at home and took care of the 
baby. He had stuck a piece of bark in his belly and had hurt 
himself so badly that he was obliged to lie down. The wife, 
Raven, went after bark. Two Geese had come from the north. 
When Raven was about to take the loaded basket upon her back 
the Geese reached out from behind a tree and caught the basket 
with a hook. **It's heavy," she said, and threw out some pieces. 
As she lifted it they caught it again. She threw out more of the 
bark. Finally there were only two pieces left. This time when 
they caught the basket they seized her and led her away to the 
North. 

**Plat mouths are taking me north,'* she said. They took her 
into the dance-house at the northern end of the world. At night 
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they danced. She flew out the upper opening of the dance-house 
and returned. Chipmunk had tried to care for the baby, giving 
it pieces of venison to suck. The child died. 
That is all. 

XXin.— THE DIVING CONTEST.ass 

Duck and Otter, rivals in love, engaged in a diving contest to 
see which could secure the more fish. The watching people saw 
Duck come up with two strings which he had filled. Otter dived 
and the people waited. After a long time he came up with three 
strings he had filled. They went home dragging the fish into 
the house. 

XXrV.— TEEATMENT OF A STEANGEB.2«« 

**I'm the one that has just come from the coast," they heard 
some one say. **Who*s saying *I have come from the coast t* " 
asked the chief. **Go and see who's saying it." They looked 
everywhere in vain ; he was not to be found. No sooner had they 
come back and reported their failure than ** Just now I have come 
from the coast" was heard again. **It sounds as if it were right 
here, look for him." Again many of them went and looked for 
him. They didn't find him. A hollow tree was standing there. 
Through a small opening in it they heard him talking; they 
found him there in the hollow tree. 

'* You'd better kill him," said the chief. ''Yes, we will kill 
him," they replied. They pulled him out and cut him to pieces. 
They threw his arms in one direction and his legs in another; 
they split him in two. For all that he did not die ; his vital spot 
was not there, but between his toes. When they cut between his 
toes he died. 

That is all. 



285 Supposed to have happened at Sak 'en^sandiifi, a f onner viUage 
close to the right bank of Long Valley creek just south of White 's house. 

286 The version first recorded mentioned a large supply of food hidden 
away from a starving child, which would furnish a motive for harsh treat- 
ment. When this version was told to correct the former text the only 
reason assigned was that he was a stranger. The victim was a bird. 
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XXV.— THE GEEAT HOBNED SEEPENT.mt 

They were living at LodaiM. The people kept djring. The 
girls were soaking buckeye flour. Two dead trout were lying 
there. The girls put them in the fire to roast. When they were 
cooked they ate them up. First one and then the other died. 

**I am going up the creek, east," said the chief. He found 
two dead trout, and then one by itself, and still farther on, an- 
other. After that he found three. He sat down to rest. After 
a short time he went on. He found a single dead trout again. 
Qoing on again he found two more. Having gone forward again 
he found two trout that had been bitten in two. Twice, farther 
on, he found one by itself. He sat down. The creek was now 
small. He went on. He found slime. There were no trout. He 
went on climbing up until he stood on the summit. He looked 
around. He found a pond there. He found its horn. He looked 
at it. It was looking toward the south. The horn was long and 
white. 

He went home crying. He came home and told his expe- 
riences. 

**Gk) to Sherwood valley and get the people. Go to Cahto 
valley. Go and get the Yuki. Go to Little Lake valley for help, ' ' 
he commanded. 

Poles were made. Four times they made ten poles. They 
started carrying poles, arrows, and knives. When they came to 
the place they all took up the poles and speared it. They speared 
and shot, speared and shot, speared and shot The old man cut 
it. They speared it. The old man cut. It squealed. It thrashed 
the water with its horn. It died. It had broken the brush with 
its horn. 

A fire was burning there. They burned a clear space around 
the body. On the middle of its head and on its tail they built 
a fire. 

They started back. They came back and all sat in the house 
crying. 



2S7 The fonner Tuki viUage of Lddaiki (its Kato name) was on main 
Eel river near or at the mouth of Dutch Henry creek. Such serpents are 
believed in far north of the Kato. 
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'*We will not live here. The water is bad. After this the 
water will be bad/' the old man said. 

Ten of them went back and built a fire on its head and tail. 
They went back to the house. 

**We have built a fire on it again," they said. They moved 
away and lived in another place. They went there again and 
built a fire on its head. The mountain was burned over. They 
came home. The mountain was well burned over, they found. 

He put it (the horn) in a sack. When they came back he 
pounded it up and carried it to the coast. They made '^ Indian 
poison" of it. Those people all died. It became the property 
of the coast people. 

ThatisalL 

XXVI.— THE DANCING ELK.«« 

The people were going to Redwood creek to spear fish. ' ' Walk 
fast, ' ' they said. 

* * I am tired, I will walk slowly. We will rest under the tree. 
There are no fish. We will make a fish-weir at Redwood creek. 
Cut some wood. Twist some withes to tie the weir with. Two 
of you twist them, ' ' the chief commanded. ' ' Cut this fish. Make 
some soup. Put stones in the fire to heat. I think there will be 
plenty of fish soon. ' ' 

' * Come and eat. It is cooked. ' ' 

''Yes, I will wash my hands. A fish is swimming up the 
stream. I will spear it." He struck over it. Two fish swam by. 
He speared only one. 

It was day. **I am sleepy," he said. 
Well, you sleep, I will get wood." 
Yes, you get wood." 

He went from the creek bed up on the bank and looked. 
They look like elk," he said. Twenty of them came out of the 
brush. 

' * Well, I will go back and tell the others, ' ' he said. 
Look, elk. Come and look. Many elk have come out." 



it 



(i 
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288 These elk are the ordinary animals surprised in or induced to take 
their semi-human form which they, in common with several other animals, are 
believed to possess at times. 
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**That is so," he said. **What will we do, there are no ar- 
rows!" 

**We will do nothing. We will just look at them." 

''Look for fish." 

*'No, I will shout at them." 

**No, do not shout at them," he told him. 

* * I am going to shout at them. ' ' 
''Well, shout at them." 

* * They say you dance, dance for me. ' ' The elk were all stand- 
ing there. They looked at him. They intermingled. They 
danced behind the hill. They came out dancing. Only behind 
the hill was there whistling. They looked at them. **You have 
shouted at them. You will see something uncommon," he said. 

Two of them ran off. **I will not go," said one of them. 
The dust flew around because of the dancing of the elk. 

**Why do you run offt" he asked them. **Come back here, 
we will see it only once and then you may run away. I will look 
at it. I will not run off. " 

**I have already tried to stop you in vain," he said to him. 

One elk woman came out by herself and danced with a dress. 
Again there was whistling twice. They were getting ready. **T 
will see her apron," he said. They danced for a long time with 
their horns. The does had no horns. 

All shouted loudly. Some of the men ran off. Only one man 
watched them. The elk turned around three times. Their heads 
were not when they turned. When they turned around the men 
(elk) picked up their quivers with their bows and arrows. They 
all shouted. 

When they had danced they went into the brush one at a 
time and became elk. Again three of them went behind the 
brush. Five went in. Again six went in behind the brush. 
Seven went behind the brush. Eight went in the same place. 
Ten went into the whitethorn brush. 

The people came out again. They looked at him. **What did 
they do f " they asked. * * Did they dance well 1 ' ' 

**Yes, they danced well. I saw them dance many different 
ways. They danced with dresses and with arrows. They grew 
small. Their horns grew large. Do not ask me. You did not 
look at them." 



>> 
>> 
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**You only say that. Next time you must not shout close to 
them." 

* * You must doctor me. See what is the matter with me. Why 
is my food sweetf 

*' They danced well. Do not ask me. That is enough. I have 
told you.*' 

* * How many fish did you spear 1 ' ' 

**None." '*There are none." **We speared ten." 
**We will stay here another night." 

* * Yes, you get some wood. We will try again. 

* * Cut some fish. They will come again soon. 
'*Yes, we will cut the fish." 

It was evening. They speared many fish. When it was 
nearly morning he said to them, ''Make up the loads with withes. 
We will go back to the house. It is a long way. They carried 
them to Yelindin. 

**Walk fast," he said. ''Something may have happened at 
our home." 

They came home. No one was in the house. 

"When he shouted at the elk they danced. I, alone, looked 
at them when the others ran off. Nevertheless I am not sick. 
There were no fish. We stayed a second night and then we came 
home." 

"We will go again sometime. There will probably be many 
fish then. That fellow must stay at home. He talks every kind 
of a way. Ten men will go. We will stay three nights. Pound 
acorns. We will need them to carry." 

"Yes, we will do that." 

They soaked the flour and made mush. 

"All of you pound acorns. We are going for some fish. I 
will carry the dough. You carry the basket-pot to cook it in. 
You, too, carry something. All of us will carry something. Some 
of you carry dough, some of you carry buckeye mush, and some 
of you carry mouldy acorns." 

It rained. They did not go. 

"When it clears off we will go. We will look. You all stay 
here. It has cleared off. Come, we will all go. You carry the 
spear. You carry a net. You carry pitchwood." 
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They set out. 

* * Walk fast. It is a long way. We will go fast, ' ' he said. 
They were close by the fish-weir. They came there. 

**(Jet some wood, my children. I will build a house. It may 
rain," he said. 

He made a house. They got the wood. 

* * Soon many fish may come, * ' he said. * * GJet wood for them. ' * 
Then it was night. 

'*Make a fire by the weir. It is evening. Eandle a fire 
quickly." He put the net in the stream. 

**Put the spear-point on the pole. The fish may come." 

Then the fish came. 

** Spear the black salmon." 

He speared it. 

**Hold the net," he said. They didn't catch it. It swam in. 
* * Catch it. I am hungry for fish. Cut it. ' ' 

**Ye8, I will roast it," said one man. 

He cut it there, and washed it. 

''I wiU roast it." He put it in the fire. '*Cook soup." **I 
think the fish is done." 

They cooked soup. 

**Come, my children, we will eat. It is cooked." 

They ate. 

**Go and look. Fish may have come. Look at the stick tied 
to the net-string. I think it is twitching. I have eaten enough." 

**I, too, have eaten enough." 

**Well, we will look for them," they said. 

They speared fish. They came that night. They speared ten. 
It was morning. 

**We will go home. There are plenty of fish." 

They carried them along. 

**Walk fast," they said. **It is far and the mountain is 
large." 

**We are near." 

They all came back to their houses. 

**Have you already cooked mushf " he asked. 

**No, we have not cooked it." 

**I will roast a fish." 
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Many people at all the houses roasted fish. 
**The mush is cooked now, come and eat." 
**Are you tired f" *'You have come a long way. Go to 
sleep." 

**I will deep because I have eaten very much mush." 
That is all. 

XXVII.— COYOTES SEEN FISHING."* 

They were spearing fish in the winter-time. They made the 
spear shafts. They made the prongs and fastened the spear- 
points with pitch. They had a fire in which they put the stones 
(for working the pitch). 

**Well, let us go." 

'*Yes,"hesaid. 

They crossed the river and sat down. They saw a person 
alone under a tree. 

'*Who is that!" he asked. 

''A Yuki, probably." 

''He is not a Yuki. Their spear-shafts are white. These are 
well blackened. Look at them." 

Again one came out of the brush. 

**Whoisitf" 

**I don't think it is a person. Look at him well." 

Again one came out. He brought out a spear. 

**I think there will be war," he said. 

They saw they had speared many fish. They were driving the 
fish back and spearing them. He speared one and beat it on the 
head. He killed it. He took the spear-point out of it. 

**It is not a human being. It seems like Coyote." 

Again two came out. A third one came out. They (the men) 
ran away. 

**They are Coyotes." 

**You frightened us. We thought you were people," they 
said. They were coyotes. 

**I want to live, my uncle, if I did see you," he said. 

**I, too, I do that. I eat in the forest. I know that. I walk 



289 Said to have happened not long ago at John Wilson creek. 
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outside at night. I will not tell it. Let nothing happen because 
we saw you." 

** Nothing will happen. We will not look toward the spearing 
places. Hide it that he may eat it. Let no one see us. " 

**May I walk (live) for a long time yet. May I not be sick 
because I saw you. May it be well with my wife. May she not 
be sick when I come again to my house. Soon you will find a 
little present of cooked food somewhere. We will leave it on the 
ground." 

**You must not tell it in the village lest we get sick. You 
must not go again to that stream for fish. Let them spear over 
there. Next time you must leave many fish on this side." 

At Yellow-pine-hill stream they left some food. 

**We put down this food, my uncle, because we found you." 

* * Give him food. Let him eat it alone. * ' 

That is all. 

XXVIII.— COYOTES SET FIRES FOR GRASSHOPPERS. 

Many people went north by Blue rock to trade.*** They 
traded basket-hats, rope, and blankets. They danced all night 
long until it was fully day. The Wailaki danced. The women 
danced with beads. The men danced with arrows. They danced 
one night and one day. Two people sang in front of the line so 
many were dancing. They danced with a head they had taken. 

** Well, it is enough. I am tired. I have finished. We will go 
back." 

**Yes, we will dance again. Soon we will have a meal and 
then we will go home." 

**A11 of you bathe so we may go home. It is warm. You 
women comb your hair. When it is a little cooler you must go 
back. South from here you must smoke yellow-jackets. You 
must kill many ground-squirrels. You men must kill deer. You 
must keep away from us. Keep good watch of yourselves. There 
are many rattlesnakes. Do not wander through the brush. The 
grizzlies are bad. Keep away so you will not be shot when they 



240 Such meetings for barter and social intercourse are said to have 
been customary between adjoining tribes in times of peace. The func- 
tions of a chief are well illustrated. 
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shoot deer. The women must walk by themselves away from us. 
Some of the men will go back with you." 

**We will camp in a good flat place. There will be many 
people. Camp where there is good water and tarweeds that the 
people may eat.*' 

**You women gather hazelnuts. You men hunt for deer. 
Some of you cook. Let there be plenty of food. We will be back 
when it gets dark. You women must come back while it is still 
fuUy light. You must cook many kinds of food. '' 

They moved down this way from the north. They crossed 
Blue rock creek. They crossed Ten-mile creek. 

*^WTio has burned over Saisuntcbif " 

**That is so, we will look." 

**Yes, we will go over there." 

A large fire was burning there in the grass. They saw no one. 

**We will rest. I suppose it is some one. We will look. 
Somebody is walking along over there. He is carrying arrows in 
his hand. It is a stranger. Come, we will run away." 

''No. It looks like coyote. He is eating grasshoppers. It 
does not look like ( a person ) . It is not. It looks like coyote. ' ' 

' ' Well, speak to him, ' ' he said. 

'*Yes, I will talk to him. We will look at him." 

''Why have you burned the ground!" 

"He does not speak. It is not a person. There he stands. 
They are running off." 

They found there were five of them. Coyotes were picking 
grasshoppers in sacks. They ran off. Their canes vanished. 
Just coyotes the five of them went away. 

That is all. 

XXIX.— V^ATER-PEOPLE AND THE ELK 

An elk was seen walking along in this valley. They ran after 
it. It was tired and ran into the water. It sank. There were 
many people there. 

"What shall we dot The elk has sunk," they said. 

There was a man staying there courting. He came where 
they were. He dived. When he came up again he tied many 
pieces of rope together. 
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* * If I succeed in tying it to its horns, I will pull it, ' ' he said. 
He dived again. He found the water-people**^ had already taken 
it. He pulled the rope several times. They all pulled on the rope. 
Finally he came up. He walked out from the creek. 

They cut the elk up and carried it to the houses. 

**I shall not live," said the man, "because I swam to the 
water-people." 

They took him into the house. He was sick. When it was 
getting dark he was out of his head. He died when night came. 
The next morning they burned him. 

That is all. 

XXX.— EATTLE8NAKB HU8BAND.2" 

An adolescent girl was lying alone. A rattlesnake came and 
lay with her. 

**Who lay down!" she thought. 

He tickled her. The rattlesnake got up and took a drink of 
water. 

'*I will bring some water," he said. 

''Who are yout" asked the girl. 

**I am rattlesnake," he said. **I lie with you at night. Did 
you not know itf You are my wife. No one must see me. You 
must not tell about me. If you do, you will die." 

Some one had hung up beads woven together they saw. When 
it was night some one had lain with the girl. In the night she 
had talked. In the morning he had gone away again. He came 
back. The water basket was there. He had brought water for 
his wife. He went away and came again in the evening. 

When all the people were asleep, he lay down with the woman. 

** Why were you talking, my girl f " 

''I am rattlesnake. I talk human language. You are my 
wife. Do not let me be killed. You will die if you tell about 



me." 



2*1 The Wailaki of main Eel river are very definite in their accounts 
of these people who live underground and reach the upper-world only by 
means of the water. 

242 Animals and monsters are thought likely to form attachments for 
adolescent girls. Marriages between human beings and rattlesnakes are 
not unusual incidents. The snakes of course are usually in their human 
form. 
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Beads were banging there. Beads woven together were hang- 
ing there. There were ''gold beads," red beads, and small ones. 
One of the family came home and saw the beads. 

''Who hung up the beads!" he asked. 

A hair-net and garters were hanging there besides arrows and 
a quiver, a basket-hat, and a headdress. A blue knife was in a 
sack. Fire sticks were lying there. 

When it was night he lay down with the woman. 

"Do not let me be killed," he said. 

"My daughter, do not get up. A rattlesnake has lain down 
with you. ' ' 

"It is not a rattlesnake. It is a person. Do not kill it. 'You 
will die,' he told me. If you kill the rattlesnake, I shall die. I 
am dying now," she said. 

He beat the rattlesnake and killed it. He took it up with a 
stick and threw it away. The woman died. 
It is writhing, hit it again." 
Do not kill it,* I told you," she said. 

That is all. 

XXXI.— WATER-PAN THER. 

Two Indians were hunting with deer-heads. They saw a 
panther. He was very big. He had a deer on his shoulders that 
reached to the tip of his tail. It was a big panther that lives in 
the ocean. He went into the rock.*** The ground jarred with 
the shock. They listened over the hole. 

"You shoot," they told each other. 

They were afraid. 

"Let it go," they said. 

That is all. 

XXXIL— MILK-SNAKE AMONG THE EELS. 

They were cutting brush. Ten men cut wood. They had a 
fire. When it was evening two eels swam there. One eel by 
itself was swimming. Three were swimming. Five were swim- 
ming. Ten were swimming. One swam by itself. There were 






248 A huge, split rock on Redemeyer'e ranch. There are supposed to be 
underground means of communication between certain ponds and the ocean 
which these mythical animals use. 
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none. One swam by itself for a long time. Two swam there. 
Ten swam there. Twenty swam there. When a milk-snake swam 
there the people ran off. Two persons were standing in the water. 
The milk-snake swam there. They left. 

*'Go home/' they said. 

Before it was morning the people quit fishing because they 
were afraid. 

That is all. 

XXXIII.— STEALING OF THE BABY.«" 

Ten women were soaking buckeye flour at the creek. A man 
was tending the baby in the house. The baby cried. Some one 
came in keeping her face turned away and said, **Here, give the 
baby to me." **Take it," he said, and put it in her arms. 

It was quite dark when the woman came home. ** Where is 
the baby 1 Asleep 1 ' ' she asked. 

* * I gave it to you long ago. ' ' 

**You did not give it to me," she said. 

They looked for it a long time, but did not find it. They 
heard the baby cr3dng toward the west in the darkness. An owl 
kept hooting. They followed it far into the dark night toward 
the west. They finally gave it up. 

That is all. 

XXXrV.— THE MAN EATER. 

They were setting snares for deer. All the people had gone 
after deer. He was walking alone. Some one was carrying a 
burden-basket. She was walking along with a cane. She was 
carrying a soft burden-basket. 

**My deer," she said. She caught him and put him in the 
basket. She carried him off. When she had to carry the basket 
under the branches of trees she whipped over her shoulder with 
her cane. She went east up the hill. When she went under a 
tree, he caught it and climbed up on it. She went on just the 
same, whipping with her cane. She found out what had hap- 
pened. She ran back down the hill. 



244 The being who appeared as a woman and asked for the baby is said 
to be the sort described in the next story. 
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**Where is my deerf she said. 

The man climbed the tree. She kicked against a rotten log 
thinking he might be under it. The sun came up. She covered 
her face with her blanket because she was ashamed and ran up 
here east. 

That is all. 

XXXV.— DESCKIPTION OF THE MAN EATEE. 

She brings her game to her home and eats it alive. She eats 
both its hands and then both feet. She digs out both its eyes. 
She eats its small intestines, its liver, and its heart. She eats its 
liver and head. She builds a fire on a flat rock. She throws 
down the carcass after she has disemboweled it. She covers it 
up on the flat rock until it is cooked. She uncovers it. She puts 
it up on a drying frame. There is much fat. When it is dry 
she puts it in burden-baskets. She piles it up. She puts it away. 

That is why she always hunts for us. It is because we are 
fat. Her foot islike a grizdy's. Her hand is human. Her teeth 
are like a dog's. Her head is like a man's. She carries arrow- 
heads in her blaoket folds. Her eyes gleam. Her hair is long. 
Her ears are like a dog's. 

XXXVI.— A PRAYER FOR EELS. 

**May I eat the eels that swim up the stream with good for- 
tune. May I eat the fish with good fortune. May the boys and 
girls eat them with good fortune. 

**Deer, may I swallow you with good luck. You are mine. 
My food is sweet. Do not let it die. Let it be good," he said. 

XXXVII.— A SUPERNATURAL EXPERIENCE.*" 

We were killing lizards. I was carrying the sack. We had 
many of them. The sack was full. He killed a small one. Its 
mother ran off and lay near by. 

** Where is the big one lying?" he asked me. 



245 This interesting account was first told in English and several days 
later in Kato. There appeared to be no insincerity on the part of the 
narrator. The belief in a soul capable of separation from the body and 
in shamans capable of calling it back is definite and firmly fixed. 
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**Thereitis,"l8aid. 

He was about to shoot it. 

''Do not kill me. Already you have killed my little one. I 
would live," she said. 

Fire burst out of its mouth. I dropped the load in the sack 
and ran up the hill. I was sick. They doctored me. I didn't 
know anything because I had died. I heard my mother when she 
cried and said, **My little boy." It was very dark. My father 
and mother were standing over there. I was standing at the base 
of the rock behind a bush. 

From the north something flew there. It spit over me. 

'*Your feathers will grow. You will fly up in the sky. There 
are flowers there. It is a good place. There is sunshine. It is 
a good land. ' ' 

Again, a large one flew there. 

**H!ave you fixed him already!" he asked. 

** Yes, I fixed him some time ago. Why have not the feathers 
come outt" 

'' Listen, two are doctoring him. Well, we must leave him. 
Make him fly up now." 

I fell back because I did not know how (to fly). I did not 
go anywhere. I was senseless right there. 

That is all. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The following information concerning the Lutuami or 
Klamath Lake and Modoc Indians of northeastern California and 
southern Oregon was obtained during the summer of 1907 as a 
part of the work of the Ethnological and Archaeological Survey 
of California, maintained by the University of California through 
the generosity of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. These Indians now 
live almost entirely on Klamath Indian reservation in Oregon, 
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situated about upper Klamath Lake and in the mountains to the 
east; except for a part of the Modoc in Oklahoma. It is the 
object of the present paper to discuss briefly the conditions of 
aboriginal life among these people, due consideration being given 
their natural environment and the influence of surrounding 
peoples upon them. 

TEBBITOBY. 

The territory occupied by the Klamath Lake and Modoc 
Indians lies chiefly in the drainage basins of Upper and Lower 
Klamath lakes and Tule or Rhett lake. Prom a point near the 
confluence of Keen creek with Klamath river the western bound- 
ary of their territory probably extended along the watershed 
separating the Klamath lake and Rogiie river drainages, to the 
foothills of the mountain in which Crater lake is situated. It 
should be noted, however, that the Klamath, while they feared 
Crater lake, did go upon certain occasions to the lake and seem 
not to have been molested there by other Indians. It would seem 
that the lake was looked upon as a sort of territory of mutual 
rights by the peoples in its vicinity. They visited it when they 
desired to acquire great merit in hunting or other pursuits in 
which supernatural power was necessary. To go and bathe in 
this wonderful lake was a brave thing to do, and made a man 
lucky for hunting or other similar pursuits and made him very 
strong for war. It would appear that the relations formerly 
existing between the Klamath and the people of the Rogue river 
drainage were not at all friendly, so that the Klamath seldom 
ventured as far west as the crest of the range. They did on 
occasion make up large parties and go up to the crest of the 
range for the purpose of hunting, but small parties rarely ven- 
tured so far. The region for some distance to the west and 
northwest of Crater lake was also visited by the Klamath for the 
purpose of gathering berries in season. 

On the north the boundary extended aa far as to the head- 
waters of Deschutes river, thus including the whole drainage 
basin of Klamath marsh.^ On the east the boundary probably 



1 The Bureau of Ethnology 's map in Bulletin 30 gives to the Lutuami 
territory as far north in the Deschutes drainage as hititude 44. See also 
volume I of this Bulletin, 779, 1907. 
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extended far enough to include the drainage into Sycan marsh, 
and thence on toward the south, passing several miles east of the 
town of Bly and including the whole of the Sprague river drain- 
age.* The southern part of the eastern boundary probably 
passed somewhat east of Clear lake and around the head of Lost 
river. The southern boundary was probably the divide between 
the drainage of Klamath and Bhett lakes and that of Pitt river. 

The Lutuami* are divided into two slightly different dialectic 
divisions : the Elamath Lake, usually known simply as Klamath, 
occupying a comparatively large territory about Upper Klamath 
lake, the northern part of Lower Klamath lake, Klamath marsh, 
and the region to the east ; and the Modoc, occupying the region 
about Bhett lake and the southern end of Lower Klamath lake. 
One informant mentioned a third dialect, which he said was 
spoken by the people formerly living on Link river and about 
Linkville or what is now known as Klamath Falls. In view of 
the slight lexical differences between the Klamath and Modoc 
dialects, it seems very probable that if a third linguistic division 
did exist it was inconsiderable and not more than a sub-dialectic 
variation. At any rate the only linguistic units recognized by 
the people themselves are the two dialects spoken by the Klamath 
and the Modoc. The fact that the two divisions speak slightly 
differently, does not seem to appeal to the people themselves so 
much as the fact that they were in former times politically dis- 
united, and were in fact, upon certain occasions at least, at war. 

As nearly as could be determined the boundary between the 
Klamath and Modoc territories extended through the northern 



s Tliis is the boundary generally elaimed by the Klamath. One Palate 
informant, however, claimed that the territory of his people extended 
as far west as Tarn Say peak and the Black hills, thus including Sycan 
marsh in the Paiute country. Like Klamath informants he stated that the 
boundary passed a few miles east of Bly. 

sGatschet, Contrib. N. A. Ethn., n, gives Lutuami as meaning lake, 
i.e., Tule lake, in the Achomawi or Pit River language. The people have 
no name for themselves other than maklaks, person, Indian. Maklaks 
is possibly the source of our word Klamath, the origin of which is un- 
known. The Klamath Lake people are called in their own language 
Eukshikni maklaks or Eukskni maklaks, at the lake people, from Eukshi, 
which denotes specifically Klamath marsh, but also the adjoining country, 
including the eastern shore of Upper Klamath lake. Eukshi appears to be 
derived from eush, lake. The Modoc are called Moatokni maklaks or 
Modokni maklaks, in the south people, from moatak, Tule lake. Moatak 
is a derivative from muat, south. 
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end of Horse Ply valley and Lockey Plat, passing in the vicinity 
of Keno Spring, and thence westward through, or in the vicinity 
of, the village of Dairy. It passed a short distance north of 
Bale's lake and Olene and appears to have left the whole of 
Lost River valley in the territory of the Modoc. It passed either 
along the eastern shore of, or through, Lower Elamath lake. 
Purther than this no definite information was obtained concern- 
ing this secondary boundary. 

ENVIRONMENT. 

The natural environment of the Lutuami, a high, mountainous 
and volcanic region, filled with lakes and marshes, influenced 
their culture in many ways. The two lakes. Upper Elamath and 
Tule or Bhett lake, formed the centers of population for the two 
divisions, the Elamath and the Modoc. Along the western shore 
of these lakes, and of Lower Elamath lake, as well as along the 
high plateau to the east of Upper Elamath lake, there were con- 
siderable forests of conifers which provided material for canoes 
and houses as well as a part of the food supply. In fact the 
whole western portion of the territory is well forested. The 
eastern part, however, notably about Yainax agency and east- 
ward, is to a great extent a semi-desert, sage-brush country. In 
this eastern region there are many fertile valleys, as for instance, 
along Sprague and Sycan rivers, but on the whole the territory 
is by no means so desirable for habitation as that about Upi>er 
Elamath lake and Elamath marsh, where the soil is very rich 
and productive. The old fault line in which Upper and Lower 
Elamath lakes and Elamath marsh are situated has existed so 
long that a large area has silted in and formed a very fertile 
country, which provided in aboriginal times an abundance of 
various tubers, seeds, and other vegetable foods. Among the 
most important natural features of this region are the great 
tracts of marshy land. These marshes are covered constantly 
with water from a few inches to several feet in depth. In these, 
particularly in Elamath marsh, is found the staple article of 
food among the Elamath, and to a certain extent also among the 
Modoc, the yellow water-lily, Nymphia polysepala. Large areas 
of marsh are completely covered with this water-lily to the ex- 
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elusion of almost ever3rtlimg else. The seeds of this plant, 
gathered and preserved in three different manners, as described 
in detail by Coville,* form the staple article of food and thus 
correspond to acorns used over the grater part of California. 
About Tule or Bhett lake and the smaller lakes of that vicinity 
there are fewer marshes and consequently a smaller supply of 
the water-lily. Thus the Modoc were much less abundantly sup- 
plied with this staple than were the Klamath, who are said to 
have had on Klamath marsh alone over ten thousand acres of 
these plants. The chief vegetable food of the Modoc seems to 
have been tubers and bulbs, notably camass and ipos. 

The extensive lakes of this region naturally bring great num- 
bers of water birds of various kinds, including swans, geese, 
ducks, and wading birds, the majority of which were used by the 
Indians as food and in various ways. The skins of swans, geese, 
and other birds with especially fine down, were made into 
feather blankets, swaddling clothes, etc. Fish were abundant in 
the lakes, salmon and salmon trout being especially esteemed by 
the Indians. He presence of this large supply of water birds 
and fish developed certain specialized implements for their cap- 
ture. For taking birds there were what may be termed a ring- 
pointed arrow, and a special net. There were several methods 
of taking fish, the most imi>ortant being by the large triangular 
dip-net used in the dug-out canoe, as shown in pi. 10. 

The country provided also an abundance of the usual animals, 
such as deer, elk, antelope, and others used for food ; and coyotes, 
gray wolves, foxes, badgers, wildcats, rabbits, and various fur- 
bearing animals furnishing blankets and clothing. 

BUILDINaS. 

The houses of the Klamath and Modoc were of two kinds. In 
this region where the snow on the higher peaks is always in 
sight, and where it often reaches a depth of several feet in winter, 
a warm and durable house is necessary. This was provided by 
the semi-subterranean earth lodge, which was of the usual central 
California form, and had a pit from a foot to three or four feet 



« Wokas, a Primitive Food of the Klamath Indians, Ann. Bep. Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1902, 727-739. 
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in depth. Its conical roof of poles was covered with mats and 
brush and finally with a thick layer of earth. One of these lodges 
was sometimes as much as forty or fifty feet in diameter and from 
fifteen to twenty feet high. Here was no door in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the house was entered through an opening near 
the apex of the roof, which served the double purpose of door 
and smoke hole. To enter it was necessary to walk up on the 
sloping conical roof to the opening and climb down by means of 
a vertical ladder inside, or by means of steps cut into the center 
pole itself. In either case the steps were holes cut entirely 
through a vertical log. These houses are said to have been so 
warm that little heating was required. A small fire in the morn- 
ing was sufScient for the day and another small fire in the 
evening heated it to a comfortable temperature which was main- 
tained during the greater part of the night. 

The summer house is a small structure of the ''wickiup" or 
brush hut type (pi. 11, fig. 1). In most cases it is elliptical, or 
rectangular in ground plan, the axes of the ellipse or rectangle 
being anywhere from five by ten to ten by twenty-five feet. It 
is usually sufficiently high to permit one to stand erect in the 
center. It has sides which slope very abruptly to the ground, 
and a comparatively fiat top. The framework is of willow poles 
stuck into the ground and brought together along the ridge-pole, 
to which they are bound securely. Cross pieces are bound along 
the sides to hold the poles in place. Three coats of matting are 
placed over this framework as a covering. The inner layer is of 
mats made of a kind of reed (pi. 25). Over this is placed a 
covering of mats made of the triangular stemmed tule, Scirpus 
roJmstus (pi. 23). On the outside is a layer of mats made of the 
circular-stemmed tule, Scirpus lacustris (pi. 24). These last are 
made by sewing the tule together, with a number of parallel 
strings, except along the two ends of the mat, where ordinary 
twining of the tule is used. This twining at the two ends assists 
in holding the whole mat more securely together and prevents 
the sewing from tearing out. It is said by the Indians that if 
an ordinary mat made with tule warp and nettle string twining 
as weft, or with tule warp and tule twining as weft, were placed 
on the outside, it would leak more readily than the mat made by 
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sewing tlirotigh the tule, as the water would run down the tnle 
to the twining and there b^n to soak in. In the sewed mat the 
water never leaves the straight stem of the tale bat runs directly 
down to the ground. These mats are often made sufficiently wide 
to cover the side of a small house, and are always so placed that 
the tale sterna run up and down the side of the house. On large 
houses it is necessary to have two or more courses after the 
manner of shingles. All these mats are bound to the framework 
of the structure by means of poles passing horizontally. This 
summer or temporary house is made with a door opening at the 
end. The smoke escapes through a slit along the ridge-pole. 

With the summer house there is always a sun shelter made of 
poles covered with boughs, tule mats, or long weeds or grasaes. 
This structure is usually near the temporary summer dwelling, 
and under it the meals are served and the greater part of the work 
of the women is done. Temporary summer houses and sun 
shelters are still found among the Elamath, but the permanent 
earth lodge is a thing of the past. 

There are two other structurea in use in this region, the two 
forms of sudatory. The ordinary sweathouse, the one most com- 
monly used, is a very small dome-shaped structure, as shown in 
figure 1, covered with tule mats. These mats, or nowadays 
blankets, may form a permanent 
covering for the house, or may be 
put on it only when a sweat bath 
is being taken. These little stme- 
tures range from four to eight feet 
in diameter and from three to four 
feet in height. The entrance is a 
small opening, just outside of 
which is the fireplace for beating 
the stones to make the steam for the bath. Inside, at the rear of 
the sweathouse, is a small pit, one or two feet in diameter and 
six or eight inches deep. This pit is filled with the heated stones 
above mentioned, which in themselves provide considerable heat 
and when the st«am arises as water is thrown on the hot stones, 
a profuse perspiration is caused. The heat is conserved by care- 
fully closing all crevices about the sweathouse. After remaining 
for some minutes in the steam and heat, the bather runs out and 
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plunges into the lake or a pool in the river or whatever water 
there may be at hand. This practice seems to have been medici- 
nal. It was used as a habitual means of warding off disease as 
well as of curing it. 

The second form of sweathouse was of similar size and con- 
struction except that it had a saddle roof which was covered 
with several inches of earth instead of a dome-shaped roof 
covered with matting. The door of this structure was placed at 
one end and was usually quite small. It was closed by a blanket 
or tule mat during the sweating. 

There was no large ^^ sweathouse" used for ceremonial pur- 
poses as in the Coast Range and Sierra Nevada region to the 
south. All ceremonies were held out of doors, chiefly in the 
summer. 

IMPLEMENTS OF WAB.«» 

The influence of the unusual envirdnment in which the 
Klamath and Modoc live is also very noticeable in the implements 
made and used by them, particularly in the various devices for 
the capture of fish and water birds. 

He chief implements of war were the bow and arrow and a 
rather short javelin. The war bow was of the general type of 
the northwestern part of California, having a sinew back and 
sharply upcurved ends. The arrow was made in the ordinary 
manner, with light wood or cane shaft, hard wood f oreshaft, and 
a moderately large obsidian, or sometimes flint, point. 

He javelin or spear was fairly short. Its shaft was made of 
heavy wood. Its point, usually of obsidian, varied from two to 
six inches in length. These javelins, like war bows and arrows, 
are no longer in existence, though the obsidian heads are quite 
plentiful about old village and camp sites. They are now used 
by medicine-men in doctoring, and also by gamblers, who place 
them under the large mats used for gambling to insure good luck, 
especially in the game called sakalis. 

HUNTING IMPLEMENTS. 

The implements used in hunting animals were usually the bow 
and arrow. Ensnaring animals was little practiced by the 



B The Elamath names of the various implements, etc., here described 
are given by Gatschet in his dictionary, op, cit. 
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Klamath and Modoc, though a noose set in a trail was sometimes 
used for deer. For taking the many species of water birds which 
are so abundant about the lakes, there were several interesting 
devices. He most specialized and unusual of these is an arrow 
made with a cane shaft and a point of mountain-mahogany. An 
ordinary wood-pointed arrow tends to go directly into the water 
at the angle at which it strikes the surface. A small ring, usually 
of sinew and pitch, but sometimes carved out of the foreshaft 
itself, being placed near the point, the arrow is deflected upward 
as it strikes the water, and skips along over the surface so that 
it is likely to kill at least one out of a flock of birds. The two forms 
of hunting arrows, the plain wood-pointed and the ring-pointed, 
together with the ordinary unbacked wooden bow and the tule 
quiver, are shown in pi. 20. 

A long narrow net stretched in an upright position near the 
surface of the water is used in the capture of ducks and other 
water birds. As a flock of birds swims or flies into this net it is 
let down by men on the shore who hold the ropes which keep 
the upper edge of the net taut. By paddling out in a canoe the 
birds which are entangled in the meshes may be easily removed. 
As another means of taking large numbers of birds two men go 
out in a canoe at night and erect a large triangular net on the 
prow. A fire is kindled toward the middle of the canoe and the 
bright light causes the birds to fly from various directions toward 
the net. 

The many-pointed flsh spear, to be described later, is also used 
to a limited extent in the capture of water birds. They are 
speared from the canoe as they dive through the water. 

FISHING IMPLEMENTS. 

For fishing a number of specialized implements are used. The 
dug-out canoe (pi. 10),* while it is not used exclusively for 
fishing, is an absolute necessity to a fisherman's life. The dug- 
out is made from a log, usually fir, since the knots in the fir are 
much more durable and will not come out as do the knots in 
pine and cedar. The canoe is simply a log hollowed out by burn- 
ing and adzing, and with the bottom sloping upward at an angle 
at each end. The angle of the slope at the prow is considerably 

« See also Goville, op di., pL 4, 5. 
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more acute than that at the stem. These canoes are from twelve 
to thirty feet in length but are very narrow in proportion, usually 
ranging between twenty and twenty-six inches in width. The 
opening of the canoe extends its full length and is usually two or 
three inches narrower than the full beam. Usually not over a 
quarter and never over a third of the log is cut away in making 
the canoe, the remaining three-quarters or two-thirds being then 
hollowed out to a thin shell varying from half an inch to a 
couple of inches in thickness, except at the prow and stem, where 
the thickness is considerably greater. The stem is somewhat 
thicker than the prow. The canoe is loaded with its greatest 
weight aft, which causes the prow to project considerably out of 
the water, and makes the canoe much easier to propel. This is 
carried to so great an extent that in the case of a single paddler 
in a large canoe the prow points upward at an angle of perhaps 
fifteen degrees from the surface of the water. When there is a 
second paddler, he kneels near the middle of the canoe, unless he 
is fishing or doing other work which requires that he be at the 
prow. The prow has always a somewhat greater overhang than 
the stem. 

To propel a canoe one paddle each is required by the occu- 
pants. Tlese paddles, always of cedar, vary in length from about 
three to five and a half feet, have handles an inch or so in 
diameter, and broad, very thin, blades. The paddle is dipped 
vertically and noiselessly, no pull being given until the blade is 
completely covered by the water. To lift it from the water again 
it is turned on its edge so that the width of the blade is almost 
parallel with the length of the boat. The handle of the paddle 
very often strikes the side of the canoe and in this manner, par- 
ticularly at the stem where most of the paddling is done, the 
side of the gunwale is worn very smooth, showing a polished 
surface or even a notch, particularly on the right side of the 
older boats. Paddling is the ordinary method of propelling a 
canoe on deep water, for all such purposes as fishing, hunting, 
and general transportation. However, another and specialized 
implement is used, especially in wokas gathering. The water on 
the wokas marshes is shallow, rarely more than a couple of feet 
in depth, and the bottom consists of soft black mud completely 
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interlaced under the surface with the strong large roots of the 
water-lily. A pole of varying length is employed on these 
marshes and wherever there is occasion to travel over shallow 
water. The lower end of this pole is split for from four to six 
inches, and the two prongs thus made are turned sharply apart 
so that the angle between them is often as great as forty-five 
degrees. In this angle is set a small bar of bone or hard wood, 
thus making a cross-bar near the tips of the prongs. In pushing 
through the soft mud, the pole, on account of its split end, 
usually does not sink far before it strikes one of the strong roots 
of the water-lily, which then bears the stress of poling. Even 
if the i>ole does not strike a water-lily root, it sinks into the mud 
much less readily because of its split end.^ 

One of the most interesting devices connected with fishing is 
the large triangular dix>-net used on the open water of the lakes 
or the larger deep streams. This net is used on a pair of poles 
held apart by a cross-bar near the vertex of the angle formed 
by them. The net itself is attached to the poles at the sides and 
to this cross-bar at the rear, the tips of the poles being connected 
by a strong string upon which the front of the net is fastened. 
The method of manipulating this net is shown in the series of 
figures in pL 10. Only one man appears in these illustrations, 
but usually two men go out to fish, one sitting in the stem of the 
canoe and paddling, the other in the prow and manipulating the 
net. While the net is being dipped, the fisherman in the stem 
paddles quite rapidly along and makes a great noise, swishing 
the water back and forth in order to scare the fish near the stem 
toward the prow. He also has a couple of short sticks with which, 
just before the net is to be raised, he drums upon the sides of 
the canoe in order to frighten as many as possible of the fish 
toward the prow. The fisherman in the prow finally raises the 
poles and brings up the net, placing the angle at which the poles 
meet under the prow of the boat, which, as has been stated, has a 
long, fiat, upward slope. The cro^-bar of the net poles is slipped 
over the top of the prow so as to prevent the points of the poles 
from falling back into the water. In this manner the points of 
the poles project from the prow like two great horns. Their 



1 Goyille, op, oii,, pL 4. 
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tips are several feet from the surface of the water, so that the 
fish are prevented from jumping over the sides of the net and 
into free water. The man in the prow then hauls in the net, 
which tapers to a long pyramidal point. As he hauls the net in, 
it is laid over on the poles to the sides of the prow until finally 
the point of the net is reached. Here the fish are at last gathered 
together. It is then a simple matter to take them from the net 
and throw them either into the bottom of the boat itself or into 
coarse tule baskets made for the purpose. These baskets of tule are 
of two forms : a long canoe-shaped basket and the ordinary cir- 
cular straight-walled basket like that shown in pi. 14, fig. 4. To 
manipulate a large net of this type, a canoe not less than sixteen 
or eighteen feet in length is required. Another net of this same 
type, but smaller dimensions, is used in a similar manner on the 
more shallow streams or in the shallow water of the lake. 

A small gill-net of very fine string is also used. This is 
weighted with elliptical sinkers of stone and floated with small 
tule floats similar to those used in parts of northwestern Cali- 
fornia. This net is stretched across a stream, or may even be 
used in the shallower waters of the lake. Usually however its 
use is restricted to streams at times when the fish are running. 
It is used only for small species of fish. Still another form of 
net used in the smaller streams is a dip-net with a pole and 
circular hoop. This is ordinarily used from the bank, but may 
also be used from a canoe. It is employed in taking small fish 
such as suckers. 

The string most used in this region is made of fiber from 
the bark of the nettle. A brown milkweed string is also made, 
but is little used. All string is two-ply. Nets are made with 
a very long slender shuttle (pi. 22, fig. 11), on mesh-sticks of 
various sizes, depending ui>on the kind of net desired. A small 
mesh-stick is shown in figure 7 of the same plate. 

Fish are also taken with hook and line. The main part of the 
line is of the gray nettle string, but the brown milkweed string, 
which is said to be somewhat stronger and also less visible in the 
water, is used as a sort of leader. Fish-hooks are of two forms, 
both of bone. The smaller is a straight piece of bone pointed 
at both ends and attached to the line by means of sinew and 
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pitch at the middle. Such a hook with a fish-line as above 
described is shown in pi. 22, fig. 3. A small fish or some fish 
eggs are used as bait, being placed so as to completely cover the 
bar of bone. The other form of hook is a bone shank with two 
bone points, pi. 22, fig. 6. The two points form angles of twenty- 
five or thirty degrees with the shank. The three pieces of bone 
are secured one to another by means of sinew and pitch. His 
hook is used chiefly in fishing for large fish such as salmon and 
salmon trout, and is baited with minnows. 

Three different kinds of fish spears are used. The ordinary 
harpoon with two detachable heads is found here and resembles 
in all respects the harpoon of the Califomian peoples, except 
that the detachable points are not barbed as is the case in the 
greater part of California. The point, which is of bone, simply 
fits directly onto the end of the foreshaft with a plain socket, 
there being no barbs or other means of turning the point as the 
fish is gigged. The toggle-head is thrust completely through the 
fish so that the detachable point will slip off and turn at right 
angles, for it is attached at its middle to the string which holds 
it. A pair of such points are shown in plate 22, fig. 4. An 
unusual form of fish spear is also found. This consists of an 
ordinary pole handle with from half a dozen to fifteen hard wood 
points. These are held out in conical form by means of a small 
hoop which is placed inside of the cone and to which each of 
the hard wood points is securely bound. The use of this spear 
is chiefly for suckers and such other sluggish fiish as are found in 
shallow water on the bottom of the lake. Since the water in these 
places is usually more or less muddy, it is impossible to see the 
bottom, but as the fish lies on the bottom bubbles arise from 
time to time, and the fisherman, having determined the approxi- 
mate locality of the fish from these bubbles, carefully lowers 
this many-pointed spear to within a foot or even a few inches of 
the supposed location of the fish. Suddenly he jabs the spear 
and pins the fish to the bottom. With a second spear, provided 
nowadays with a double-pointed barbed iron head, he pierces 
the fish and brings it up. 
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STONE IMPLEMENTS. 

Several forms of stone implements are quite commonly found 
among the Klamath. Most characteristic of these is the two- 
homed muller (pi. 21, fig. 2), used with the flat, very thin metate 
in grinding wokas, the chief food of the region. The process of 
grinding with these implements is shown in pi. 12, fig. 1. The 
muller is held so that the horns or ears point from the operator 
and the grinding is done on the stroke of the muller from the 
operator, the stroke toward the operator being very light indeed. 
A second form of muller, described by informants, but not now 
in use, has a loop instead of the two horns. No special cere- 
monial or religious significance seems to be attached to either of 
these forms. Another, very small metate and a small grinding 
stone or muller (pi. 21, fig. 1) are employed in the grinding of 
certain seeds which are parched and used as food. The motion in 
grinding with the small muller is circular, not backward and 
forward as in the case of the larger one. These small milling 
implements are also used by girls as playthings in the grinding 
of wokas and other seeds. 

Small mortars and pestles are quite commonly used at the 
present time and are still made by the people of this region. 
They are used chiefly by old people whose teeth are poor, for 
grinding dried fish and meat, though they are also employed in 
grinding seeds. The pestles used with these mortars are more or 
less crude. Those shown in pi. 21, figs. 3 and 4 are exceptionally 
well fashioned. A typical mortar is shown in fig. 6 of the same 
plate. 

Another special implement of stone is the maul (pi. 21, fig. 8). 
This, unlike the pestle, is always made with a decided conical 
form. It varies up to five inches or so in diameter, and is from 
six to perhaps ten inches in length. It was used in driving the 
elkhom and mountain-mahogany wedges which were employed 
in splitting trees, particularly for canoe making, as has been 
already described. Neither the wedge nor any other elkhom 
implement is now to be found in this region. Grooved sinkers 
of elliptical or triangular form are used on the gill.net. One 
of these triangular sinkers is shown in pi. 21, fig. 7. 
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Another stone implement is the single-grooved, fiat-bottomed 
arrow straightener, such as is shown in pi. 21, fig. 9. A per- 
forated wooden arrow straightener, of the form shown in fig. 5 
of the same plate, is still used. 

Implements of obsidian and of flint are common. Arrowheads 
and large spear points, as also knives which were formerly fitted 
into wooden handles, are yet to be found. These points are found 
by the Indians in various parts of the country where they have 
been used and left by former inhabitants. They are chiefly 
employed at present as charms in medicine and gambling. A 
gambler may take a large obsidian knife or spear point and, after 
singing the proper song, place it under the large tule mat upon 
which the game is being played, to insure good luck. In addition 
to their use in medicine as charms they are also employed for 
purposes of scarification. 

Stone pipes of several forms (pi. 22, figs. 8, 9, 10) are still 
used. The discoidal form shown in figure 10, which is quite un- 
usual for the Pacific slope, appears to have been less used in 
aboriginal times than the obtuse-angled form shown in figure 8. 

GAMES. 

The Lutuami, like most aboriginal peoples, had many games 
for both adult and young. It will not be necessary to*go into 
details here, as the subject has been treated by Dr. George A. 
Dorsey* and Mr. Stewart Culin.* 

BA8KBTBT. 

The basketry of the Klamath and Modoc, which is always 
twined, may be classified under two heads : soft or pliable basketry 
and stiflE or rigid basketry. The former predominates very 
largely and all the finer baskets are made in this manner. The 
materials used for this sort of basketry are as follows. The skin 
of the leaves of the cat-tail tule forms the white material which is 
used as the groundwork of almost all of the finer baskets. The 



8 Certain Gambling Games of the Klamath Indians, Amer. Anthr., n. s. 
m, 14-27, 1901. 

» Twenty-fourth Ann. Bep. Bur. Ethn., 136, 247, 291, 328, 479, 550, 659, 
740, 1907. 
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skin of the circular tule is also used for the same purpose. It 
may be so cured as to have a greenish or a yellowish color. It may 
also be dyed by means of a mixture of blue mud and wokas 
shucks to a dead black. All this material is used as weft, the 
warp being the twisted brown skin of the circular tule. The 
unjSnished basket shown in pi. 14, fig. 2, illustrates the uses of 
these weft and warp materials. Designs are usually worked out 
in the reddish brown roots of the tule, though the outer leaf skin 
of a certain jointed rush which provides a shiny, creamy white 
material is also used. For the finer baskets the quills of the 
porcupine, dyed yellow by means of a yellow moss, probably the 
widely used Evernia vulpina, are used. Baskets of this soft type 
are made in many different forms. Particularly of note are the 
cap (pi. 18, figs. 9-12), and the large flat parching and sifting 
basket, paLa (pi. 11, fig. 3) ; also the large gambling tray (pi. 
11, fig. 2), which differs from the parching and sifting tray in 
that it is made of white material instead of brown and is finely 
decorated in one or more of the different color materials. The 
flat baskets used for parching and sifting purposes are almost 
always made with the brown tule for weft as well as warp, and 
are usually very simply ornamented. The use of this sifting 
basket is shown in pi. \2}^ In fig. 1 is shown the actual process 
of grinding wokas on to the basket, and in fig. 2 the process of 
sifting. Soft baskets of various other forms are shown in pi. 15 
and in pi. 18, figs. 1-8. In addition to these soft baskets made 
of twisted tule fiber, the Elamath make many larger and coarser 
baskets of unsplit tule. Notable among these are more or less 
conical burden baskets, which are sometimes made with hoops, 
and which usually have four rods running vertically along the 
outer surface in such a manner as to make a sort of wooden 
framework.^^ The large, flat, straight-walled storage baskets 
(pi. 14, fig. 4) are usually made entirely of tule, in the three- 
strand braided weave, though plain twining is also sometimes 
used. These are used for storing such foods as dried berries 
and fish. From the unsplit tule also are made mats, above de- 
scribed, which are one of the most characteristic things among 



10 See also CovUle, op. dt,, pi. 7. 

11 Ihid,, pi. 8. 
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the Klamath. These mats may be made with both warp and 
weft of tule in plain twining, though the best mats are made 
with nettle-string weft. 

Tnle is also nsed in making one form of quiver, such as that 
shown in pi. 20, fig. 1. It is said that these tule quivers were used 
chiefly by people of moderate means, the more well-to-do class 
having quivers made of skin. Tule caps such as that shown in 
pi. 17, fig. 6, were worn by the men. For summer wear moccasins 
of buckskin, such as that shown in pi. 17, fig. 5, were always used, 
but for winter wear moccasins of tule (pi. 17, figs. 2, 4, and pi. 
19, fig. 2) were employed. A layer of dry grass was placed in the 
bottom to make them warm, and it is said that one might in the 
dead of winter walk with comparative comfort through marshes 
where the water is extremely cold. With these tule moccasins 
are worn tule leggings, such as that shown in pi. 17, fig. 3. 
Another form of footwear is the circular snow-shoe of wood and 
rawhide (pi. 17, fig. 1) . A similarly shaped but somewhat smaller 
shoe is worn in wading about in the mud of the marshes. The 
women also wore a cape or, more properly speaking, a blanket, 
made of shredded tule or of sage-brush bark, or of a combination 
of the two. Where the wokas grows close in shore, and where 
the water is shallow and other conditions such as a moderately 
hard bottom are favorable, the women often drag about canoe- 
shaped baskets or rafts, as they might be called (pi. 19, fig. 3)^ 
into which the wokas is gathered. The weight of the wokas of 
course sinks the basket down partially below the surface of the 
water, but it always manages to keep suflSciently above water to 
prevent the wokas from floating away. 

Another special implement used in harvesting the water-lily 
is the spoon-shaped basket shown in pi. 13, fig. 2.^^ After the 
dehiscence of the pods of the water-lily the seeds with their 
coating form a mucilaginous mass which floats on the surface of 
the water. This mass is scooped up with the spoon and placed 
in a basket in the canoe. These seeds, called spo'kwas, are kept 
in water until used, since they lose their flavor if allowed to dry. 

Another use for tule is in the making of rafts. While the dug- 
out canoe above described was the chief means of traveling from 



12 See also Goville, op. cii., pL 8. 
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place to place, a tule raft was sometimes used, particularly by 
war parties. Several large bundles of tule, sometimes two feet 
in diameter and eight or ten, or even fifteen feet in length, were 
lashed together to form a raft. It is said to have been propelled 
by lying down along the edges and really swimming the raft by 
dipping the hands into the water with a motion similar to that 
used in paddling. 

One of the most characteristic features of the culture of the 
region is the fiat triangular platter made of tide and used for 
serving food, particularly broiled or otherwise cooked fish and 
roasted meat. Such trays are shown in pi. 13, figs. 1, 4, 6, and 
vary greatly in size. Circular baskets of coarse tule, such as that 
in fig. 3 of the same plate, are more rarely found. Occasionally 
they are bound about the rim with a hoop. More or less fiat trays 
of several other forms are also used. One such tray is shown in 
fig. 5 of the same plate. 

Though not used at the present time, a tule sack was formerly 
made for the transportation and storage of wokas. This sack 
was made of unsplit tule, but was of sufSciently close weave to 
prevent the wokas from running through. These sacks were 
sometimes made so large that when filled with the wokas seed, 
which is comparatively light in weight, they were so heavy that 
a man of ordinary strength, or a woman, would not attempt to 
^^arry more than one at a time. 

There are several forms of rigid baskets made with willow or 
other sticks, particularly the conical burden basket (pi. 16, fig. 3) 
which was used largely in gathering foods such as wild plums; 
and the fiat, more or less triangular, openwork basket with a 
handle (pi. 16, figs. 1 and 2),^' used as a sieve and as a grater as 
well as a general receptacle. In the loop handle this basket 
differs from most of those of similar form found in various parts 
of California. It is used for sifting the wokas after drying, the 
seeds passing through the interstices of the basket, and separating 
from the larger fragments of the pods. Also camass, ipos, and 
other roots and tubers are rubbed on this basket in order to grate 
off or scrape off the skin of the tuber. In addition to being made of 
round willow stems, these baskets are also made of the split roots 
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of the juniper (pi. 16, fig. 1). More or less globose or flatly 
cylindrical rigid baskets are used for general storage purposes. 
A seed-beater used in harvesting the seeds of grasses and flower- 
ing plants, and a fish trap of special form (pi. 19, fig. 1) are also 
made of rigid willow stems. Dilapidated willow burden baskets 
are used in warding off the effects of thunder. Such a basket is 
placed on top of a high pole set near a dwelling in order that 
no bad effects may come from the rumbling thunder overhead. 

FIBE-MAKING. 

The flre-making apparatus used by the people of this region 
is the usual drill, the upright twirler being made of an ordinary 
stick with a piece of very dry willow root bound at its end instead 
of a single piece of wood as in most regions. This piece of 
willow root twirled in a base block of cedar soon creates suflBcient 
heat to generate the fire. The twirler must always be carried 
so as to keep it very dry, but the cedar base block needs no special 
care. In fact the canoe paddle, which is always made of cedar, 
may be used as a base block. A cup for fire-making is cut at a 
point either near the end of the handle or near the junction of 
the blade and handle and just above the line where the paddle is 
dipped into the water. The paddler, therefore, always has the 
base block to his fire drill with him. Connected with fire is the 
torch made of tightly bound dry sage-brush bark (pi. 22, fig. 1), 
which is employed whenever a portable light is needed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The people of this region, particularly the older people, are 
noticeable for the deformation of their heads. The head is 
flattened usually from directly above the eyebrows, for some 
distance back, in some cases even to the very top of the head. 
The back of the head also is flattened and in extreme cases the 
front and back flattening meet to form a sharp peak at the top 
of the head. This flattening was done while the child was in the 
cradle. For a short time after birth the infant was lashed into a 
soft tule cradle. After some days the child was placed in a cradle 
such as that shown in pi. 14, fig. 3, made of more rigid materials. 
In order to keep the head from bobbing about as the mother 
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walked with the cradle on her back, it was bound down with a 
piece of buckskin, and there was in some cases a harder material 
used in connection with the buckskin, such as a small piece of 
board, or a piece of willow basketry. These headbands were, of 
course, properly padded to prevent actual injury to the child's 
head, but the pressure was sufficient and was so adjusted that it 
caused a decided flattening of both the front and back of the 
head. The younger generation has not been subjected to this 
cradle treatment and does not show the flattening, but among the 
older Klamath and Modoc the flattening is very pronounced. 
Probably due to the influence of the Shoshonean peoples to the 
east, the cradle board finds some use among the Lutuami, but the 
woven tule and willow cradles are typical of the region. 

In addition to the various articles of dress mentioned in speak- 
ing of the uses of tule, the Elamath and Modoc make a belt 
either from the fiber of the inner bark of certain trees or from 
human hair. These are worn by the women in every-day dress. 
Plate 17, fig. 7, shows one of these belts of fiber. 

As a brush for dressing the hair the tail of the porcupine is 
used (pi. 22, fig. 2). Usually the longer spines are removed and 
the skin of the tail is then stuffed either with shredded tule or 
with shredded sage-brush bark. In dressing the hair the brush 
is drawn through it directly against the points of the spines, 
which, as may be seen from the illustration, lie almost flat. 

As before mentioned the Elamath have many vegetable foods 
in addition to the wokas. Most of these are derived from small 
plants, but the pine furnishes one. The inner bark of some of 
the species of pine is much esteemed as a food and there is a 
special implement used in taking it. This knife-like bone imple- 
ment (pi. 22, fig. 5) is used in separating the inner from the 
outer bark, and is usually made from a deer rib or from a rib 
of one of the other large animals. 

SUMMABT. 

The Elamath and Modoc people possess a specialized culture, 
due largely to the extensive use of tule in the making of houses, 
basketry, and various utensils. The only baskets made of a 
harder material are conical burden baskets, triangular sifters, a 
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fish basket, and one or two others. Twining is the only technique 
used, all coiled baskets coming from this region being extraneous 
to the true native culture. The majority of the conical burden 
baskets made of willow or hazel which are in use among the 
Klamath are made by themselves, though they do purchase from 
the Shasta to the southwest a burden basket which is more nicely 

■ 

finished than their own. 

Together with this very specialized tule culture, resulting 
from the life of the x>eople upon the immediate lake shore, go 
water foods, particularly wokas and fish, and the special imple- 
ments devoted to the gathering of the wokas and to the capture 
of various animals, birds, and fish. Such for instance are the 
peculiar duck arrow, the large dip-net, the net used at night in 
connection with a light in the canoe for catching ducks and other 
water birds, the many-pointed fish spear, the two forms of bone 
hooks, the dug-out canoe, and the forked pole for propelling it 
in shallow water. The peculiar stone implements, such as the 
two-homed muller, L-shaped and discoidal pipes, and triangular 
net-sinker, are also noteworthy. 

The specialization of culture in this region is very striking 
indeed when it is compared with the culture of surrounding 
peoples, as for instance, the Paiute to the east, where coiled 
basketry predominates and tule work is almost unknown, and 
with that of the Indians of the Upper Columbia river region to 
the north, whose culture was very lai^ely influenced by the 
buffalo or plains Indian culture. A comparison with the Oregon 
Indians is difScult not only because the Oregon cultures are 
comparatively little known, but because the majority of Oregon 
Indians, owing to their habitat, showed either a coast or a desert 
culture, which is not readily comparable with the inland lake 
environment and culture of the Elamath and Modoc. The 
Indians in certain respects most similar to the Lutuami in culture 
lived down the E[lamath river in the northwestern part of Cali- 
fornia. Here are found such things as the stone maul and the 
large triangular fish net. Here also the basketry is entirely 
twined and in a lai^e measure of comparatively soft materials; 
and the willow or hazel burden baskets are very similar in their 
general appearance, form, and particularly in the border finish. 
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Dug-out canoes, though of a somewhat different form, are also 
made in northwestern California, and in general the art of work- 
ing wood is well developed there. In fact, it is so well developed 
that the most characteristic wooden implements of north- 
western California are not paralleled among the Klamath and 
Modoc or any of the California Indians. The Klamath and 
Modoc also have the earth house and the tule mat house, the tule 
raft, and the tule moccasin, and they also bum the dead, in all 
which respects they differ from the Indians of northwestern Cali- 
fornia. In these respects they agree with the Indians of a large 
part of the great Central California culture area, sometimes more 
closely with peoples that are near-by, such as the adjacent 
Achomawi, sometimes, especially in single characteristics, with 
those more distant. On the whole, however, the Lutuami must 
be placed in a class by themselves, at least as regards their 
material culture, with their specialized tule and stone objects, and 
implements for use on the water, and their characteristic foods. 
In lai^e part this specialization is the outcome of habitat in a 
restricted and unusual environment of large, shallow, inland 
lakes. 






EXPLANATION OF PLATE 10. 

Fig. 1. — ^Large triangular dip net at rest in canoe. 

Fig. 2. — Net being dipped. 

Fig. 3. — Net being raised. 

Fig. 4. — ^Frame of net being fixed at prow of canoe preparatory to gath- 
ering in the net. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 11. 

Fig. 1. — Summer house of tale mats. 

Fig. 2. — Gambling tray of soft tule materials. Museum number 1-12732. 
Diameter 60 cm. 

Fig. 3. — Flat basket of soft tule materials, for parching and sifting. 
Museum number 1-12465. Diameter 67 cm. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 12. 

Pig. 1. — Woman grinding wokas seeds with two-homed mnller on a flat 
slab laid on a sifting basket. 

Pig. 2. — ^Woman sifting wokas in a flat soft basket. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 13. 

Fig. 1. — Triangular platter of tule basketry in plain twining. Used for 
serving food and for fanning coals in parching wokas. Museum number 
1-12693. Length 31 cm. 

Fig. 2. — Spoon of tule basketry, used for gathering floating wokas seeds. 
Museum number 1-12772. Length 38 cm. 

Fig. 3. — Flat circular basket of tule used as a food tray. Museum num- 
ber 1-14295. Diameter 43 cm. 

Fig. 4. — Triangular platter of tule basketry in plain twining. Used for 
serving food. Museum number 1-12695. Length 72 cm. 

Fig. 5. — Two-handled tray of tule basketry. Museum number 1-14125. 
Length 64 cm. 

Fig. 6. — Triangular platter of tule basketry in plain twining. Used for 
serving food. Museum number 1-14272. Length 34 cm. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 14. 

Fig, 1. — ^Poneh of plain twined tale basketry. Museum number 1-14293. 
Length 27 enu 

Fig. 2. — Unfinished basket of soft tule materials, in plain twining, show- 
ing nature of warp and weft. Museum number 1-12230. Diameter 34 em. 

Pig. 3. — Cradle of tule. Museum number 1-12676. Length 58 em. 

Pig. 4. — Storage basket in three-strand braiding, warp and weft of tule. 
Carried also in the eanoe as a receptacle for fish taken from the net. 
Museum number 1-14286. Diameter 35 cm« 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 15. 

Fig. 1. — Plain-twined basket of soft tule materials. Museum number 
1-14244. Diameter 35 cm. 

Fig. 2. — Plain-twined basket of soft tule materials. Museum number 
1-9171. Diameter 25 cm. 

Fig. 3. — Plain-twined basket of soft tule materials. Museum number 
1-14245. Diameter 55 cm. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 16. 

Fig. 1. — ^Triangular openwork basket in plain twining of juniper root 
splintSy used as a general receptacle; also as a sifter for wokas seeds and 
as a grater to remove the skins of roots and tubers. Museum number 
1-12314. Length 82 cm. 

Fig. 2. — Similar basket made of willow sticks. Museum number 1-12630. 
Length 75 cm. 

Fig. 3. — Conical burden basket made in plain twining of rigid materials. 
Museum number 1-12391. Diameter 53 cm. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 17. 

Pig. 1. — Snowshoe made of a hoop and strips of skin. Museum number 
1-12633 b. Length 41 cm. 

Pig. 2. — Man 's moccasin of plain twined tule basketrj, for winter wear. 
Museum number 1-12839 a. Length 42 cm. 

Pig. 3. — ^Legging of plain twined tule. Museum number 1-12774. Length 
44 cm. 

Pig. 4. — ^Woman's moccasin of plain twined tule, for winter wear. Mu- 
seum number 1-12773 a. Length 45 cm. 

pig. 5. — ^Buckskin moccasin for summer wear. Museum number 
1-12508 b. Length 25 cm. 

Pig. 6. — Man's cap or sunshade of plain twined tule. Museum number 
1-12838. Length 28 cm. 

Pig. 7. — Woman's belt made of strips of bark fiber. Museum number 
1-14138. Length 86 cm. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 18. 

Fig. 1. — Plain-twined tule basket. Museum number 1-12385. Diameter 

20 cm. 

Fig. 2. — ^Plain-twined tule basket. Museum number 1-12469. Diameter 
17 cm. 

Fig. 3. — Plain-twined tule basket. Museum number 1-12688. Diameter 
14 cm. 

Fig. 4. — ^Plain-twined tule basket. Museum number 1-12461. Diameter 
14 cm. 

Fig. 5. — ^Plain-twined tule basket. Museum number 1-12460. Diameter 

21 cm. 

Fig. 6. — ^Plain-twined tule basket. Museum number 1-12459. Diameter 
21 cm. 

Fig. 7. — ^Plain-twined tule basket. Museum number 1-12802. Diameter 
24 cm. 

Fig. 8. — Plain-twined tule basket. Museum number 1-14229. Diameter 
19 cm. 

Fig. 9. — ^Woman's hat of plain-twined tule basketrj. Museum number 
1-12738. Diameter 22 cm. 

Fig. 10. — Woman's hat of plain-twined tule basketry. Museum number 
1-14230. Diameter 18 cm. 

Fig. 11. — ^Woman's hat of plain-twined tule basketry. Museum number 
1-12561. Diameter 22 cm. 

Fig. 12. — Woman's hat of plain-twined tule basketry. Museum number 
1-12335. Diameter 20 cm. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 19. 

Fig. 1. — Fish-trap of plain-twined basketiy. The warp consists of willow 
rods. Museum number 1-12247. Length 80 cm. 

Fig. 2. — Tule moccasin for winter wear, in use. 

Fig. 3. — ^Large canoe-shaped basket of tule, in openwork plain twining, 
used as a floating receptacle in gathering wokas pods. Museum number 
1-12639. Length 141 cm. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 20. 

Pig. 1. — Quiver of tule, plain-twined. Museum number 1-12719. Length 
81 cm. 

Pig. 2. — Hunting arrows with shafts of cane and points of mountain 
mahogany. The points are ringed in order to cause the arrows to skip along 
the surface of the water. Museum numbers 1-12776 b, c, k. Length 88 to 
96 emu 

Pig. 3. — Peathered hunting arrows with shafts of cane and points of 
mountain mahogany. Museum numbers 1-12812 a, b, c. Length 81 to 85 cm. 

Pig. 4. — ^Unbacked wooden bow. The outer side is shown. Museum 
number 1-12646. Length 105 cm. 

Pig. 5. — ^Unbacked wooden bow. The inner side, which is shown, is 
painted. Museum number 1-12868. Length 109 cm. 

Pig. 6. — Unbacked wooden bow. The outer side is shown. Museum 
number 1-12867. Length 100 cm. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 21. 

"Fig. 1. — Small mnller. The base is flat. The hemispherieal upper sur- 
face is shown. Museum number 1-12942. Diameter 9 cm. 

Fig. 2. — Two-homed muller. Museum number 1-4540. Diameter 15 cm. 

Fig. 3. — ^Pestle for grinding dried fish, meat, and seeds. Museum number 
1-12907. Length 29 cm. 

Fig. 4. — ^Pestle for grinding dried fish, meat, and seeds. Museum number 
1-12932. Length 25 cm. 

Fig. 5. — Perforated arrow-straightener of wood. Museum number 
1-12628. Length 26 cm. 

Fig. 6. — Mortar for grinding dried fish, meat, and seeds. Museum num- 
ber 112953. Diameter 23 cm. 

Fig. 7. — Grooved triangular sinker for gill net. Museum number 1-12880. 
Length 12 cm. 

Fig. 8. — Maul for driving wedges. Museum number 1-12949. Length 
15 cm. 

Fig. 9. — ^Longitudinally grooved arrow-straightener and polisher of stone. 
Museum number 1-12914. Length 9 cm. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 22. 

Fig. 1. — Torch of sagebrush bark. Museum number 1-12815. Length 
71 cm. 

Fig. 2. — Comb made of the tail of a porcupine. Museum number 1-12678. 
Length 21 cm. 

Fig. 3. — Fishhook and line. The hook consists of a straight piece of 
bone pointed at both ends. Museum number 1-12755. Length of hook 8 cm. 

Fig. 4. — ^Pair of bone harpoon points, partly covered with pitch, for 
spearing fish. Museum number 1-12768. Length of points 8 and 10 cm. 

Fig. 5. — Bone knife for separating inner and outer bark of pine. Mu- 
seimi number 1-12682. Length 28 cm. 

Fig. 6. — Pair of double-pointed bone fishhooks. Museum number 1-12763. 
Length of shank 12 cm. 

Fig. 7. — Bone mesh-measure for making nets. Museum number 1-12680. 
Length 13 cm. 

Fig. 8. — Obtuse-angled pipe bowl of stone. Museum number 1-12382. 
Height 9 cm. 

Fig. 9. — Stone pipe bowl. Museum number 1-12580. Height 4 cm. 

Fig. 10. — Pipe with discoidal bowl of stone and short wooden stem. 
Museimi number 1-14137. Height 11 cm. 

Fig. 11. — Shuttle with string for making nets. Museum number 1-12871. 
Length 70 cm. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 23. 

Part of plain-twined mat of stems of tale, Soirpua rolnuUu, used as the 
middle layer of the matting which covers houses. Museum number 1-12652. 
Distance between courses of nettle string weft 7 cm. Sise of mat, 156 X 
240 cm. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 24. 

Part of large mat of tule, Scirpua laeu$tri$, sewn together with paralld 
strings. 67 sewing instead of twining the water is prevented from entering 
the house thatch, of which this mat forms the outer hijer. At the edge of 
the mat, twining of tule fiber is used. Museum number 1-12781. 8ise of 
mat, 166 X 300 em. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 25. 

Part of a mat made in plain twining of reed. Used as the inner layer 
of the covering of houses. Museum number 1-12554. Distance between 
courses of weft 11 cm. Size of mat, 143 X 390 em. 
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PART I. CULTURE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The investigation in the course of which the material was 
secured upon which the following account of the culture and 
language of the Chimariko Indians of California is based, was 
conducted during July and August, 1906, on behalf of the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California, 
and, in common with the other researches of the Department, 
was made possible by the support of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. At 
the present time there appear to be only two living full-blood 
Chimariko. One of these, Doctor Tom, a half -crazy old man, 
proved worthless for purposes of investigation, and the bulk of 
the information secured was obtained from Mrs. Dyer, a failing 
old woman of about eighty years of age, living on lower New 
Eiver. Some supplementary details were gathered from ''Fri- 
day," a well-known character near the Hupa reservation, half 
Hupa and half Wintun by birth, but having had close affiliations 
with the Chimariko many years ago. 

The little group of Indians to whom the name Chimariko has 
been given occupied a small area situated in the western portion 
of Trinity County, in northern California. The language spoken 
by the group has always been believed to differ radically from all 
others known, so that, unless certain resemblances discussed in 
the linguistic portion of this paper are accepted as establishing 
an affinity with the Shastan family, the Chimariko by themselves 
constitute an independent linguistic stock. In the small size of 
the area occupied, the Chimariko fall into the same class with 
several other stocks in California, such as the Yana and the 
extinct Esselen. 

TERRITORY AND HISTORY. 

As far as can be ascertained at present, the Chimariko seem 
to have regarded as their territory a narrow strip of country 
extending along Trinity River from the mouth of the South Fork 
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up as far as Taylor 's Plat at French Creek. This upper limit is 
well corroborated by repeated statements of the Wintun, who 
controlled all the upper Trinity, reaching as far downstream as 
Cox's or Big Bar, some five or six miles above French Creek. 
In addition to this strip of territory along the main Trinity, 
there is some evidence to the effect that the Chimariko also 
extended up the South Fork to a point about fifteen miles above 
Hyampom, and also up Hay Fork as far as the mouth of Corral 
Creek. These statements in regard to this extension up the South 
Fork are rather confusing and somewhat contradictory, but appear 
to be confirmed t>y the testimony of the Wintun in Hay Fork 
Valley. In view, however, of positive statements secured by Dr. P. 
£. Goddard from the Athabascan tribes on the upper South Fork, 
to the effect that they occupied the South Fork as far as its 
mouth, the extension up this stream of the Chimariko may be 
considered doubtful. 

"Whether or not the so-called Chimalakwe of New River 
formed a portion of the Chimariko, or were identical with them, 
is a matter which must apparently remain unsettled. Powers 
declares^ that the Chimalakwe occupied New Eiver, and that they 
were in process of conquest and absorption by the Hupa at the 
time of the first appearance of the whites. The upper portion 
of New Eiver, about New River City and perhaps below, was 
occupied according to Shasta accounts by a small branch of the 
Shastan family, speaking a distinct dialect.' Satisfactory state- 
ments in regard to the occupants of lower New River cannot now 
be secured. The survivors of the Chimariko most emphatically 
deny that they ever permanently occupied any part of New 
River, stating that they merely visited and ascended it a short 
distance, and only for the purpose of hunting. The people living 
on New River are declared to have been very few, and to have 
spoken a Hupa dialect. It is unquestionable that the name 
Chimalakwe, given to the New River tribe by Powers, is derived 
from the same stem tcimal, tcvmar^ as Chimariko. Inasmuch as 



1 Powers, S., Tribes of Oalifomia, Washington, 1877. Contributions to 
North American Ethnology, III, p. 92. 

2 Dixon, B. B.y The Shasta- Achomawi : A New Linguistic Stock, with 
Four New Dialects. American Anthropologist, n. s., YIL, pp. 241-315. 

s Tc = ICnglish ch, c ^ sh. See the discussion of phonetics in the lin- 
guistic part. 
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these New River people are entirely extinct, and the Chimariko 
virtually so, it seems doubtful if the question of their relationship 
can now be definitely settled. 

According to the information procured, the Chimariko had 
only a few small villages within the small area they occupied; 
that at Burnt Ranch, Tsuda'mdadji, being the largest. Other 
villages of which names and locations were secured were at Cedar 
Plat, Ha'dinaktcohada ; Hawkin's Bar, Hamai'dadji; Taylor's 
Plat, Tcitca'nma; Big Bar, CitimaadjS; and one known as 
Mamsu'idji on the Trinity River just above the mouth of the 
South Pork. In addition to these the following names of places 
on New River were obtained, but were said to have been mere 
temporary hunting camps: Itcxapo'sta, Dyer's; Pakto'nadji, 
Patterson's; and Mai'djasore, Thomas'. 

The earliest contact of the Chimariko with the whites prob- 
ably took place in the second or third decade of the nineteenth 
century, when the first trappers of the fur companies made 
their appearance in this region. This first contact was, however, 
of small moment compared with the sudden irruption into the 
region of the gold-seekers who, in the early fifties, overran the 
whole middle and upper Trinity River. Prom this time on for 
fifteen years or more, the placers of the section were largely 
worked, and the inevitable conflicts between the miners and the 
Indians occurred. In the sixties the feeling was particularly 
bitter, and the unequal contest resulted in the practical annihila- 
tion of the Chimariko. A few remnants fled, taking refuge either 
with the Hupa, or on the upper Salmon River, or in Scott Valley 
with tribes belonging to the Shastan stock. Prom here, after an 
exile of many years, the survivors, then numbering only some 
half-dozen, straggled back to their old homes ; and of this handful 
all are now gone except one old man and woman, besides whom 
there are two or three mixed bloods who have little or no 
knowledge of the earlier culture of the stock. 

What may have been the population of the area before the 
coming of the whites it is impossible to say. In all probability 
it could not have numbered more than some hundreds. 
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ItfATERIAL CULTUEB. 

The dress of the Chimariko seems to have been to some extent 
a compromise between that of the Wintun and the Hupa. Men 
apparently wore no breech-dont, merely wrapping a deer-skin 
about the waist, and adding to this in winter a deer-skin mantle. 
Moccasins were worn only in the winter months. Women wore a 
buckskin fringe or apron in front, reaching from the waist to the 
knee, and about ten inches in width. A second apron or half- 
skirt was also worn behind, similar in general to those worn by 
the Hupa, but plain and unfringed. A basket cap was worn on 
the head. In winter time men wore snow-shoes, which were made 
by bending a hazel stick in a circle or hoop, and tying to this two 
cross-sticks at right angles to each other. The foot was securely 
tied on by a buckskin lashing. 

Bodily decoration and ornament were more restricted than 
among the Hupa. Dentalia and abalone were used to some extent, 
as was also a variety of small cylindrical beads, said to have been 
made of bone. All of these were, however, sparingly employed. 
Dentalia, if lai^e, were sometimes wrapped spirally with narrow 
strips of snake-skin, and were measured by the string, the unit of 
length being from the thumb to the tip of the shoulder. 

The ears were generally pierced, but not the nose, and tattoo- 
ing was less elaborate than among the Trinity Wintun. These 
latter tattooed the whole cheek up to the temples, and also the 
chin, whereas the Chimariko, like the Hupa, confined themselves 
to a few lines on the chin only. The tattooing was restricted to 
the women alone, and was effected by the same method as among 
the Shasta, namely by fine, parallel cuts rather than by puncture. 
The process was begun early in life, and the lines broadened by 
additions from time to time, until in some cases the chin became 
an almost solid area of blue. Certain women were particularly 
skillful in the work, and were much in demand. 

The food supply of the Chimariko was formerly abundant. 
The Trinity River supplied them with ample quantities of 
salmon, which were split and dried in the usual manner, and 
preserved either in this or in powdered form. Eels were another 
important source of food. Deer, elk, and bear constituted the 
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larger part of the game supply, in addition to which mountain- 
lion and several other animals supplied an occasional meal. 
Yellow-jacket larvae were considered delicacies, but grasshoppers 
and worms, relished by the Sacramento Valley tribes, were not 
eaten. 

As among most Califomia Indians, vegetable products, and 
particularly acorns, formed a large element in the food supply. 
The acorns were prepared and eaten in the same manner as among 
the Hupa and Maidu.^ Qrass-seeds of various kinds, pine-nuts, 
berries, and roots of several varieties were gathered in large 
quantities, and eaten either fresh or dried. 

In cooking, deer-meat was either roasted or boiled, whereas 
for bear-meat only the latter method was practiced. 

None of the old type of houses built by the Chimariko now 
survive. As described they were roughly similar to those of the 
Hupa, but ruder. The structure was made of fir-bark slabs, and 
in shape was round or oval. The usual diameter of the house 
was from ten to fourteen feet, and the interior was as a rule 
excavated to a depth of about one foot. The ridge-pole was 
supported by two posts, and the simple gable roof, in general like 
that of the Hupa, was not provided with any earth covering. 
The low side- walls were formed of vertical slabs of bark. At one 
end of the house was the door, small, but not rounded, and closed 
by a movable piece of bark. At the end opposite the door was a 
small draught-hole, through which game was always hauled in. 
Along the sides of the house were the sleeping places, consisting 
of beds of grass, leaves, and pine-needles, covered with skins. 

In addition to this dwelling house, awa', the Chimariko had a 
sweat-house, ma'tta. This was circular, excavated to a depth of 
two or three feet, and had the fireplace somewhat back of the 
center. The roof was of brush and earth, without any smoke- 
hole. Houses of this type would accommodate eight or ten men, 
and in these houses were held the so-called sweat-dances. This 
type of house seems on the whole to be rather more like the earth 
lodges of the Sacramento Valley than the taikyuw of the Hupa. 
It is stated that there were no menstrual lodges of any sort. 



* Goddard, P. E., Life and Culture of the Hupa, Univ. Calif. PubL Am. 
Arch. Ethn., I, pp. 21-29; Dixon, B. B., The Northern Maidu, Bull. Am. 
MuB. Nat. Hist., XVH, pp. 184-187. 
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The furnishings of the houses were simple. Baskets exclu- 
sively were used for storage and cooking, and the soap-stone 
troughs and vessels of the Hupa appear to have been lacking. 
For stirring acom-mush a simple paddle was in use. Informa- 
tion as to spoons was contradictory, one informant declaring that 
carved spoons like those of the Hupa' were employed, the other 
that this was not the case. The cylindrical wooden trunks of 
the Hupa were not known. 

Knives and arrowpoints were as a rule made of obsidian, 
obtained either from the Wintun or the Redwood Creek Indians. 
Both informants declared that no axes or adzes were made, and 
that trees, if cut, were laboriously hacked with small knives. 

The bow was of yew as a rule, flat, sinew-backed, and resem- 
bling the usual type of bow in Northwestern California.* Arrows 
were generally made of syringa, and were carried in a quiver of 
raccoon, wild-cat or fawn skin. In shooting the bow was held 
horizontally. For armor, the Chimariko used an elk-hide robe 
coming down to the knees, the heavy skin of the neck standing up 
in front of the face. Slat or stick armor is said not to have been 
used. 

Canoes were not made by the Chimariko, and rivers and 
streams were crossed by swimming, or on rude rafts, built of logs. 

Pipes were made, according to one account, similar to those 
of the Hupa, with neatly formed stone bowls.'' Other accounts, 
however, state that the pipe was much cruder, and made like that 
of the Wintun, without stone and with a large bowl. 

For musical instruments the Chimariko made chief use of 
the flute. This had four holes, and was used chiefly in courting. 
Rattles are declared to have been only sparingly used. 

Fish-spears were, like the arrows, made of syringa, and had 
bone points. Nets, apparently identical with those of the Hupa, 
were largely used in catching salmon. Basketry, of which no 
specimens now survive, was considerably developed. The baskets 
were exclusively of the twined variety, and in pattern were 
declared to have been similar to those of the northern Wintun.* 



B Gk)ddard, op. cit., pL 16. 

« Ibid,, pL 11. 

T Ibid,, pL 17. 

• See Kroeber, A. L., Basket Designs of the Indians of Northwestern 
California, Univ. Calif. PnbL Amer. Arch. Ethn., II, pL 21 and passim. 
Dixon, B. B., Basketry Designs of the Indians of Northern California BnlL 
Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., XVH, pp. 17-19, pL XXIII, XXIV. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 

The information secured in regard to the social organization 
of the Chimariko is unfortunately rather scanty. In common 
with most California tribes, there was no trace, apparently, of 
any clan organization, and the only social units were the various 
village communities. Each such village group had its chief or 
head-man, whose position was usually hereditary in the male line. 
If the natural successor was, however, thought unfit, some one 
else was elected. The chief led his people in time of war, and 
seems to have exercised considerable control over the members 
of the village group. 

Any type of social stratification into classes, seen in a rudi- 
mentary form among the Hupa, and increasingly northwards 
into Oregon and Washington, appears here to be lacking; and 
slavery, which was a regular institution among the Hupa, was 
not known. 

The whole area occupied by the Chimariko was a common 
hunting ground, and fishing places in the river are also said to 
have been public property, without any evidence of private 
control as among the Shasta and other neighboring peoples. 

The Chimariko were, in general, monogamic. Wives were 
usually bought from parents, although sometimes a girl would 
be sent by her parents, as a wife, to a man who was famed as a 
good himter and a reliable man. If the girl disliked him, she 
would bite his hands, and scratch him, until he sent her back 
to her home. The levirate was a common custom, and if a man's 
wife died soon after her marriage her family were bound to give 
him her sister, or some near relative, as a second wife. For this 
substitute wife, no additional payment was required. 

Puberty ceremonials for women were as a whole simple. The 
girl had to remain secluded in the house for a period of about 
a month. Much of this time she was obliged to lie down, and 
be covered up with skins. She was subject to many food restric- 
tions, and ate sparingly, always alone, at dawn and sunset. 
Throughout the period of her seclusion she was obliged to use 
a scratching-stick. At times, she was supposed to dance, usually 
outside the house. In these dances her hair, cut in a bang on 
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the forehead, was made with pitch into a series of tassels or 
tassel-like ringlets, and these were long enough to fall down over 
her eyes. When the period of seclusion was over, there was 
generally a feast given by her parents, and another dance, and 
then the whole was regarded as completed. The ceremony was 
apparently not repeated at any of the subsequent menstrual 
periods. 

At childbirth a woman was subject to food restrictions, and 
had to remain in seclusion for two or three weeks. 

But little information was obtained in regard to funeral cus- 
toms. Cremation was declared never to have been practiced, the 
body always having been buried. The ceremony if possible took 
place on the day of the death, and a considerable quantity of prop- 
erty, both personal and gifts from relatives, was placed with the 
body in the grave. Widows cut their hair short, and *' cried" for 
a month, but did not put pitch on their faces and heads. The 
house of the deceased was sometimes, but not always, destroyed. 
The persons who dug the grave were considered unclean, and 
had to imdergo a five days' fast, and then bathe before they 
might again take up their regular life. 

The chief gambling game of the Chimariko was the wide- 
spread '* grass-game" of Central California.' It was played here 
by two players on a side, each player having a single, unmarked 
bone or stick about two inches long. One side guesses while the 
other ''rolls," 8hu£9ing the bones from hand to hand, wrapping 
them in small bunches of grass, and then presenting their hands, 
containing these bimches of grass, to the other side that they may 
guess the relative position of the two bones. Each side is said to 
have started with ten counters, and one side or the other must 
win all twenty to come out victor. Details in regard to methods 
of counting could not be secured. 

The cup and ball game, played with salmon vertebrae, was 
in use ; also cats-cradle ; and a game in which objects were thrown 
at a pin or a post, as in quoits. 



• Dixon, B. B., The Northern Maidn, Bull. Am. Mas. Nat. Hist., XvH, 
pp. 209-216. 
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EELIGION. 

The religious ceremonials of the Chimariko appear to have 
been more like those of the Shasta than of any other of their 
neighbors, in that they had no other dances except those of the 
shaman. 

There were, it seems, both men and women shamans, and they 
might or might not inherit their position. The sign that a 
person was destined to become a shaman was a series of dreams. 
These were, in the case of a man, often the result of solitary 
visits to remote mountain lakes, in which the person would bathe 
at dusk. In these dreams, instructions were given the neophyte 
by various supernatural beings, and these directions must be 
followed exactly. Later a full-fledged shaman came and put a 
**pain" into the mouth of the new member. This ceremony was 
accompanied by dances, held out of doors, the neophyte wearing 
a buckskin skirt painted red in stripes, and holding a bunch of 
yellow feathers in the hand. Details of this dance could not be 
obtained. In doctoring, the shaman was usually seated, and 
after singing for some time, sucked out the pain, which was 
generally a small, spindle-shaped object from one to two inches 
in length. The pain once extracted, melted away and dis- 
appeared in the shaman's hand. 

Apart from the dance held by the shaman neophyte, and that 
already alluded to in speaking of the girls' puberty ceremony, 
the Chimariko seem to have had nothing except the so-called 
sweat-dance. This was a very simple affair, participated in by 
men alone, dancing without clothing and indoors. One member 
sang, and beat time on the ground with a stick. So far as could 
be learned, all the typical dances of the Hupa, Earok, and Yurok 
were wanting, and the Chimariko did not even attend them when 
held by the Hupa, as did the Shasta with the Karok. 

In the summer time occasionally people would hold the 
** round-dance" merely for pleasure. This consisted simply in 
a number of people dancing around in a circle, without orna- 
ments or paraphernalia of any sort, and was repeated as often 
as desired. It seems to have had little or no religious or cere- 
monial importance. 
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Of the mythology of the Chimariko, only one or two frag- 
ments could be obtained. Concerning the creation, it is said that 
the dog was the most powerful being. He knew everything 
beforehand, and told the coyote that a great wind was coming, 
which would blow all people away. He counselled the coyote to 
hold tightly to a tree, but when the wind came, the coyote 
whirled round and round, twisted the tree off, and blew away. 
Later the coyote returned, and the dog sang songs over him, 
and made him strong. The dog next prophesies a flood, and to 
escape it the two build a house of stone with an underground 
chamber. The flood comes, and all other people are destroyed, 
except the frog, mink, and otter, and one man. The flood sub- 
sides, finally, and the man finds a small fragment of bone in the 
canoe in which the frog has taken refuge. This piece of bone 
he preserves in a basket, and it later comes to life as a girl child 
The man marries the child, and from this pair all Chimariko are 
descended. There is possibly an element of missionary teaching 
in this tale, but it constitutes all that could be learned in regard 
to ideas of the origin of things. 

The second fragment secured deals with a man who had two 
wives. Unsuccessful in hunting, he cuts off one leg and brings 
this back as game for the household. Next day he brings back 
his entrails and finally his other leg. The wives suspect what 
he has done and refuse to eat the meat, finally leaving him 
secretly while he sleeps, and running away. 

There is finally a brief statement in regard to the securing 
of fire. The coyote suggests that all animals unite in an attempt 
to steal fire from the person who owns it. Several try to reach 
the place where it is kept, but give out before arriving. Finally 
Coyote himself tries, and succeeds in reaching the house, to find 
all away but the children. He outwits them, seizes the brand, 
and runs away. He is pursued by the father when he returns, 
and is almost caught, but throws the brand away, setting the 
whole country on fire, and thus escapes. In the fire the fox is 
burned red. 

These tales do not show any close resemblance to any 
recorded from the Hupa or Wiyot, as representatives of the 
Northwestern Californian culture. As little relation appears to 
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the tales known from the Wintun. With the tales from the 
Shasta there appears to be slightly greater similarity, although 
here the agreement is not at all striking. At best, however, these 
fragments do not oflfer very satisfactory material to judge from, 
and the most that can be said is that what association there is, 
appears more clearly with the Shasta than with any other of the 
stocks in the vicinity. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From the foregoing account of the Chimariko, meagre though 
it is, we may draw certain conclusions in regard to their general 
culture, and their relation to the surroimding cultures. 

Living in close proximity to the Hupa, they nevertheless do 
not seem to have assimilated themselves at all closely to the 
Northwest Califomian culture, of which the Hupa are represen- 
tative. They feared the Hupa, and fought against them, allying 
themselves rather in sympathy and to some extent in culture, 
with the Northern Wintun and the Shasta. Like the latter they 
lacked most of the distinctive features of both the Central and 
Northwestern Califomian cultures, and seem to have occupied 
a kind of intermediate position between the two. In their 
material culture they were colorless, and this lack of any 
strongly marked characteristics is also apparent in their social 
organization and religious beliefs. 

Any attempt to discuss the past history or determine the 
movements of the Chimariko must be almost wholly speculative. 
On the one hand we may regard them as the remnant of a once 
much larger stock, subjected to pressure and attack on several 
sides, and so reduced to the small compass and unimportance 
which were theirs when discovered; on the other, we might 
perhaps assume from their cultural colorlessness and lack 
of close agreement with either the Northwestern or Central 
Califomian cultures, that they are more closely affiliated with the 
Shastan stock, which appears to have been pushing in a south- 
southwesterly direction. With them also, as already stated, such 
resemblances as may be noted in the myths are most apparent. 
The two outlying dialectic groups of this stock, the Konomihu 
and the New River, apparently occupy advance positions beyond 
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the natural physiographic boundaries of the main area of the 
stock. Moreover, the language of the Ghimariko shows in general 
greater similarities both formal and lexical, to the Shasta than 
to either the Hupa or the Wintun. These similarities, which are 
discussed in the linguistic portion of the paper, in fact are so 
numerous as to make it seem most likely that the two languages 
are genetically related. Further, it was among the Shasta, 
chiefly, that the remnants of the Ghimariko took refuge when 
they fled from the Trinity Eiver in the sixties. The paucity of 
material secured in regard to the Ghimariko culture of course 
adds to the difiSculty, and as usual in California, we get no aid 
here from any tradition of migration or earlier habitat. All 
things considered, the second of the above two suggestions 
appears the more reasonable, and we may conclude that, so far 
as the evidence goes, the Ghimariko are to be regarded as related 
culturally most closely to the Shastan stock, and in origin prob- 
ably forming part of it. Their historical afSliations therefore 
run northward and northeastward towards the interior of south- 
western Oregon. 
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PART n. LANGUAGE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The material upon which the following sketch of the 
Chimariko language is based, was collected in the summer of 
1906 on the New Eiver, and at Willow Creek or China Flat, in 
Trinity County, California. The bulk of the material was 
obtained from Mrs. Dyer, probably the last full-blood Chimariko 
survivor, and from Friday, a man who, although not of Chim- 
ariko descent, yet spoke the language fluently, and had lived 
much of his life with the people. Owing to Mrs. Dyer's age and 
lack of teeth, she was not a very good informant, and some of 
the phonetic uncertainty is probably due to this fact. Previous 
to the writer's visit in 1906, short vocabularies and some gram- 
matical material had been collected by Dr. P. E. Goddard and 
Dr. A. L. Kroeber, in part from the same informants. This 
material has been placed at the author's disposal. The only 
other available source of information on the language is Powers' 
vocabularies in his Tribes of California, and these have been 
used in connection with the more recent collection. 

It is to be regretted that a larger mass of texts, and of a 
more satisfactory character, could not have been secured, as 
these are so necessary for a clear understanding of the language, 
and to check information obtained in other ways. It is felt, 
however, that the material here presented affords a reasonably 
complete sketch of the main features of Chimariko, although 
certain details still remain obscure. 

PHONETICS. 

The vowel sounds occurring in Chimariko are i, e, a, o, u. As 
a rule the vowels are not short enough to be obscure, the only 
exception being in the the case of e, written e when obscure. 
Doubling of vowels or their extreme length, particularly in the 
case of a and o, is not uncommon, and the language is apparently 
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fond of combinations of two vowel sounds, separated by ', a faint 
glottal catch. The sound of o, although occurring, is not common. 
There is some doubt as to whether long open h should not be 
written a. A broad a or open o sound resembling English aw has 
been represented by a. Of all the vowel sounds, a is by far the 
most frequent. Nasalized vowels do not occur, and the infre- 
quency of a, o, and ii, so common in the adjacent languages, as 
for instance the Shasta, is noticeable. The vowels may be repre- 
sented as follows : 



1 


i 




6 


e 


h 


§ 


a 


4 








5 


a 


a 





In the consonamts, the sonant group is somewhat more de- 
veloped than the surd. A true b seems to be lacking, although 
an intermediate sound, between surd and sonant, occasionally 
occurs. Of the two sonants g and d, neither is common initially, 
the latter perhaps never so occurring, and generally being found 
in combination with n as nd. The velar surd stop q is of moder- 
ately frequent occurrence, but its corresponding sonant is absent. 
Nasals are represented only by n and m, n(ng) being absent. The 
surd 1 sounds common in the languages adjacent, are absent, 
although ordinary 1 is common. There are apparently two r 
soimds. Besides the ordinary, rather strongly trilled r, there is a 
velar or uvular r, almost equivalent to spirant guttural x. T fol- 
lowed by r seems to be a sound similar to tc, as one was often 
written for the other. A single instance of the use of an inter- 
dental, 0, has been noted. The consonants in Chimariko may be 
shown as follows : 



q 






X 




k 


g 


l^ilO 






t 


d 




B, (=8h) ^« 


n 


p 


b 






m 


ts, te 


dj 


1, r, r 

y; w; h,';' 







10 It is not certain whether $ represents a stop or a spirant. Several 
California languages possess a t whose interdental quality causes it to 
resemble Engluh th. The character % whether foUowing k or another 
sound, indicates aspiration. 
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INITIAL SOUNDS. 

Although all the simple vowels occur initially, e and especially 
are rare, a being by far the most common. The tendency for 
words to begin with vowels is only moderately strong, perhaps 
one-fourth falling into this class. Of the semi-vowels, y is initial 
but rarely. Of the consonants, g, d, b, and r do not occur initially, 
and 1 and n are rare. The most frequent initial consonants are 
h, k, q, tc, X, p, s or c, m, t. Syllables begin most usually with 
a consonant or double consonant. 

TERMINAL SOUNDS. 

All vowels except o have been found to occur finally, u and e 
however being rare, and a by far the most common. Vowels are 
terminal sounds in perhaps three-fourths of the words noted. 
Of consonants, the only ones which rarely appear finally are b, 
q, X and h. The most common are n, r, 1, and t. Syllables very 
frequently end in a consonant, and the typical monosyllabic 
stem is formed of either consonant-vowel, or consonant-vowel- 
consonant. 

DIALECTICAL DIFFERENCES. 

In one point the material secured from the informant Friday 
differs rather regularly from that obtained from Mrs. Dyer. Very 
generally 1 was used by the former, where r was heard from the 
latter. There was also a less frequent substitution of s for c. 
The fact that Mrs. Dyer had but very few teeth may in part 
account for these differences, but in not a few cases the same 
person would speak the word sometimes with r and sometimes 
with 1, or the sound would be very doubtful, as between the 
two.^^ The diflSculty was most noticeable where the sound was 
terminal. It is possible that there may have been a real dialectic 
difference, but the opportunity of determining this point with 
any certainty was lacking, owing to the fact that Mrs. Dyer 
represents one of the two last surviving members of the stock, 
and Friday is not a native Chimariko. 



11 This was also the experience of Dr. A. L. Kroeber, who at times found 
difficulty in distinguishing d from 1 and r, though he states that Friday 
frequently spoke 1 where Doctor Tom, another informant, used r. 
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COMBINATIONS OF SOUNDS. 

Combinations of vowels are frequent, and several diphthongs 
are in use, as ai, ei, oi, oi, au and eu. Consonant combinations 
occasionally occur at the beginning, and less frequently at the 
end of words, the initial combinations noted being tq, tx, trx, 
px, sr. Combinations of two consonants within words are very 
common. In such combinations there is wide latitude as a whole, 
although the following restrictions may be noted. Both q and x 
are unknown as initial members of combinations. Of the sonants 
6, d, and g, the first is never, and the others very rarely first 
members, and the labials are also, as a rule, unusual in this 
position. Combinations of three consonants are not wanting, the 
following having been observed : ntx, ndr, mtx, mpx, trq. Com- 
binations of consonants at the beginning of syllables occur quite 
frequently, tr, tx, tcx, kl, km, and px being the most common. 

INFLUENCE OF SOUNDS ON ONE ANOTHEB. 

Chimariko is in accord with many of the languages of 
Northern Central California, in that there is little apparent 
modification of sounds through juxtaposition. There is a slight 
tendency for the connecting vowel between the pronominal prefix 
and the instrumental prefix, or the pronominal prefix and the 
verbal stem, to show some relationship to the vowel of the stem. 
This is, however, noticeable only in the case of o and u and 
perhaps a stems. In these cases, the connecting vowel is either the 
same as that of the stem, or near it in the regular vowel series. 
Such instances are retroactive. In other cases, the influence is 
proactive, the vowel of the negative prefix being assimilated to 
the vowel of the pronominal prefix, where this changes in the 
first person plural, as tcaxawini, I am old, tcoxowini, we are old. 
So far as consonants are concerned, euphonic and other changes 
in sound are not of very common occurrence. The following are 
the more important of those noted. E is sometimes softened to x, 
owakni becoming owaxni, and is generally elided before x, as in 
yeta(k)xani, I shall sing. One instance occurs where x is re- 
placed by w: ixusni, I blow, qowusni, ye blow. For euphony, 
m is sometimes inserted after a before d, x, or g. In some cases. 
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g changes to x after tc. There are a number of instances where 
one stem-consonant may be replaced by another without apparent 
change of meaning, as: mum, muk; sum, sux; sim, six; am, ak; 
tcut, tcuk ; pen, hen ; pat, hat. In these cases t and m are replaced 
by k or X, and p by h. Contraction occurs not uncommonly, as in 
yaatciman for yayatciman; natcidut for noatcidut; -wax, -wak, 
-wok, -wauk for -watok. 

8XJMMABY. 

In general Chimariko may be said to be simple and regular in 
its phonetics. It is not so smooth and soft as are Maidu, Wintun, 
and Yana and some other languages of the Central Califomian 
area, but is considerably more so than the Shastan languages, 
and those of Northwestern California. The relative absence of 
sonants and spirants, and of velars and laterals, is characteristic. 
The considerable frequency of consonant combinations renders 
the language less transparent in structure than the Maidu or 
Wintun, but the slight degree of phonetic modification saves it 
from any considerable obscurity. 

EEDUPLICATION. 

As compared with some of the adjacent languages, Chimariko 
makes comparatively little use of reduplication. Employed little 
if at all as a grammatical form, it occurs only sparingly in the 
names of a few birds, animals, and plants. In the case of the bird 
names, most, if not all, show clearly onomatopoeia. Color adjec- 
tives, it is interesting to note, do not appear to be reduplicated. 
The following cases of reduplication have been noted : 

a 'a, deer himimitcei, grouse 

pipilla, ehipmunk Iftlo, goose 

tsokokotei, blnejay tcditcM, buzzard 

zazatcM, duck tsadadak, kingfisher 

yekyek, hawk. hutatat, crane 
masomas, red-salmon 

COMPOSITION. 

Investigation of the processes of composition and derivation 
for purely etymological purposes, does not reveal a very exten- 
sive use. The following cases illustrate the principle examples 
noted: 
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ftqa, water 

&qa-qot, aqa-kat, river ("at the water "T) 

aqa-reda, aqa-tceta, ocean (probablj "water-large") 

aqa-xatsa, spring, "water-cold" 

apu-n-aqa, "fire-water," whiskey 

teitci-ftqa-iy "mansanita- water," cider 

aqa-matcitsxol, water-fall, "water-dost" 

asi-n-alla, sun, day-sun 
himi-n-alla, moon, night-sun 

hl-pza, intestine 
hl-pxa-dji, skin, bark 

ama, earth, place, country 
ama-yftqa, sand 
ama-idatci-ku, nowhere 
ami-tcxamut, earthquake 

wee, antler 
wec-naqalne, spoon 

tira, di'la, bird 

tira-cela, teila-tcele, blackbird 

-sot, eye 

-so-xa, tears (eye- water T) 
-sot-nimi, eyebrow 
•su-nsa, eyelash 

xuli, bad 

xuli-teni, left hand 
h5-akta-xoli-k, lame 
hisi-kni, good 
hisi-deni, right hand 

-kos-, to blow 
i-kos-eta, wind 

apu, fire 

apu-n-aqa, fire-water 
apu'-natxui, fire-drill base 
apo-tcitpid-aktca, smoke-hole 

tcim-ar, person, Indian 
tcim-tukta, white man 

acot-n-o-umul, "winter-salmon," steelhead 
umul-itcawa, "salmon-large," sturgeon 

pa, to smoke 
oni-pa, pipe 
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atczu, net 
ateza-ndey rope 

a'a, deer 

a 'dnOy aanok, elk 

am, ama, eat 
ame-mtUy hungry 

hime, hind, night 
hime-tasur, hime-taeus, morning 
lumi-n-alla, moon 
hune-da, to-morrow 
himok, evening 
himok-ni, night 
himoq-anan, noon 
Mmi-santo, ''devil" 

itri-, to grow 
itri, man 
itri-lla, boj 
itri-neoUa, old man 
itci-la-i, mj father 
itra-zaid-en, chief 
itri-dnsko, old maid 

Other instances appear in the Chimariko-EngUsh vocabulary, 
in which derivatives are grouped under stems. Compare there, 
for instance, tcemu, sky, tea, hand, tza, leg. 

In several of the above instances, an -n- appears between two 
nouns that are joined in composition : apu-n-aqa, asi-n-alla, himi- 
n-alla, acot-n-o-umul. 

Some verb stems are identical with body-part terms that 
execute the action of the verb. 

cam, sem, ear, or to hear 
tu, wing, feather, or to flj 
pen, tongue, or to lick 

Derivation is by sufBxes, of which the most important are: 

-cXUif -iitta, -olla, diminutiye, especiallj on names of animals: 
zar-iilla, zal-ala, baby 
tcitcam-fiUa, apzantc-olla, fox 
hemoz-ohi, jack-rabbit 
ipuit-ella, bluebird 
itr-illa, boy 
itrinc-ulla, old man 
cunh-uUa, old woman 
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punts-ullay girl 

5dl-ullay bachelor 

o-^lla-i, mj son 

mas-olla-i, 1117 daughter 

itc-iUa-iy mj father 

mag-oUa-i, my uncle 

tciBum-uUa, orphan 

p&sindjax-olay water-ousel 

pip-ilia, wis-illa, chipmunk, beayer(f) 

poq-ella, cooking basket (pok, to wash) 

citc-ella, sitc-ela, dog (citc-iwi, wolf) 

cid-ulla, a spring 

tumtit-ella, swallow 

aw-illa, who(f) 

maidjahutc-ulla, YocumviUe 

•na, tree, wood, stick, bush, plant: 
apu'-sna, fire-drill, lit. fire-woo^ 
axae-na, puktc&-Kna, chaparral 
§txol-na, madrono 

haqdw-ina, sugar-pine (haq^ the eon«> 
hau-na, tinder 
hawu'-una, grass 
hepuitci'-ina, live oak 
kipi'-ina, fir 

mune'-sna, black oak (muni, the acorn) 
mutuma-na, redwood (mutuma, canoe) 
qapu-na, deer brush 
ipxadji '-ina, trupxadji'-ina, maple 
paktd'-Kna, alder 
tdutdu-na, fern 
tseli-na, gooseberry bush 
tcimia-na, serviceberrj bush 
tcitca-na, manzanita 
tsuna-na, digging stick 
xaxec-na, poison oak 
yaq&-na, white oak 
yutxu-ina, tan-bark oak 

•eu, forms nouns from verbal stems: 
aqed-eu, wild oats 
ahat-eu, dentalium 
ax&d-eu cat's cradle 
h&'-eu, mortar basket 
haq-eu, sugar-pine cone 
ham-eu, food (am, ama, eat) 
habuked-8u, slave 
hekot-eu, tattoo 
hidktcand-eu, woman 's skirt 
hitcumudad-ehu, cup and baU game 
ho'-eu, board 
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hohankut-en, fbih spear 
h&p-eu, aeom soup 
hftsunwed-eu, spear 
isekd&d-iu, tong^ 
itrazaid-euy chief 
petson-en, grass-seed 
tremamatc-eu, thunder 
teen-eu, aeom-bread 
trun-euy belly 
x&pun-eu, bow 

'Jctca, -uktca, -gutca, instrument or object for. As all the forms obtained 
begin with a Towel or h, it seems that they contain the pronominal prefix 
of the third person. 

apo-tcitpid-aktca, smoke-hole 

atcib-uksa, arrow-flaker 

haim-uksa, ham-uktcu, ax 

hamame-gutca, fish-line, hook 

hama 'an-aksia, table (ama, eat) 

hatciinar-utsa, bed 

haz-aktca, deer trap 

hSmuim-ektsa, split stick rattle 

hduma-kutca, grass game 

hiasmai-gutca, paddle 

himi-gutca, sling 

himinid-uktsa, red lizard 

hipun-aktca, button 

histisamd-aksia, window 

hifizi-gutcay saw 

hiwoanad-atsa, chair 

hose-ktca, h&sus-akta, quiver 

hfttsi-ktca, fire-drill (hatsir, make fire) 

h&tsi-na-ktca, cedar (-na, wood) 

iza-gutca, thief 

izod-akta, clock 

opum-aktca, storage basket 

-ar: 

tcim-ar, man 

punts-ar, woman 

at-ar, fish-spear (at, to hit) 

kos-ar, crane 
Perhaps also: 

tsat-uf, grasshopper (tsat, fishweir) 

akwec-ur, gray squirrel 

tsabok-or, mole 

pis-or, quail 

himetas-ur, morning 

-xol, -xal, -xul: 

matcits-zol, or matre-pa, dust 
aqa-matcits-zol, waterfaU 
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patc-zaly cocoon rattle 
t 'amitc-zul, red ant 
petc-zoly hawk 
sap-zel, spoon 
§t-zol-nay madrone-tree 

'tcei, on names of animals, eepeciallj birds. The syllable preceding the 
suffix is usuaUy reduplicated, and therefore probably often onomatopoetic: 
himimi-tcei, grouse 
zaza-tcei, duck 
tcukuku-tcdi, owl 
konana-tcSi, woodpecker 
tr51ek-tc§i, humming-bird 
tsokoko-tciy blue-bird 
Szoi-tcei, otter 
qdpzami-tcdi, fisher 
qgrek-tcei, humming-bird 

'tada, suffix of tribal names : 

maitrok-tada, Hyampom people 
qataiduwak-tada, Areata Wijot 
hftdinaktco-h&da, Cedar Flat, a place (h&tsinaktca, cedar) 

'dji, 'dje, local suffix: 

aqi-tce, Salt Banch (aqi, salt) 

tsudamda-dji. Burnt Banch 

pakt5na,-dji, Patterson's (paktd'sna, alder) 

maidjatcu-dje, CecilviUe (maitra, a flat or bench) 

hituai-dje, Willow Creek 

and many others given in the list of place names in the vocabulary. 

-ma, -mu, on place names: 

tcitcan-ma, Taylor's Flat (tcitca-na, manzanita) 

tcintxap-mu, Big Flat (tcintcei, sun-flower) 

tranqo-ma, Hyampom 

hisaS-mu, WeayerviUe 
-matci, on names of seasons: 

ahan-matci, summer 

kicu-matci, spring 

kicu-matci, spring (kisum, crane) 

q&-Buk-matci, when 
'Ohut, privative: 

aquye-ckut, tail-less 

itra-ckut, handless 

hu-po-ckun, footless 

puntsarie-ckut, wife-less, bachelor 

itri-d-usku, old maid 
-gu, 'hu, negative; perhaps also indefinite: 

xani-gu, by and by 

curai-gu, some time ago (sul, long ago) 

patceam-ku, something (patci, what) 

patci-gun, no 

amaidatci-ku, nowhere 
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•da, on tenns of direction: 
wise-da, down-stream 
wai-da, np-streaniy east 
qadai-da, south 
znnoi-day north 
teem-da, across stream 
tranmi-da, down-stream 

Possibly also: 

hime-da, to-morrow 

'*i, on terms of color and other adjectiyes, both syllables of the stem 
showing the same vowel: 
tcele-ly black 
mene-% white 
wili-'i, red 
soteMy blue(t) 
tono'-iy dull 
mata-% clean 
cupu-i, sharp 

-in, -n, -ni, on adjectives, is evidently the verbal suffix indicating present 
or incompleted action: 
atcxum-ni, dry 
elox-niy hot 
hadoha-n, straight 
hemudadja-n, bitter 
hiqOi-niy sweet 
hisik-niy good 

hitcu-n, hitcQ-sniy long, high 
hoqat&'-Kni, square 
hukgna-n, deaf 
huteolana-n, empty 
hutcula-n, low 
quoyo-in, sour 
kumitc-in, all 
lo'ore-Uy soft 
IQyu-in, smooth 
nodaduh-niy rough 
pepe-'in, thick 
p'qele-'iny crooked 
tqe'er-'in, thin 
tcele-'in, dirty 
tcuzunm-in, deep 
tcxale-n, light 

xe 'ire-n, xer§ '-in, narrow, wide 
xodala-n, poor 
xuitcula-n, short 

For grammatical purposes, affixation is chiefly used. The 
following list of affixes comprises those which have been deter- 
mined with any certainty : 
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A. PBEPIXES OB SUFFIXES. 
PrononwuU: 

tc, first penon singular. Prefixed or suffixed as subject of intransitive 
verbs, with adjectival stems. Prefixed as object of transitive 
verbs. Prefixed as possessive, with nouns where possession is 
inherent. 

i, J, first person singular. Prefixed or suffixed as subject of intransi- 
tive verbs, with verbal stems. Prefixed as subject of transitive 
verbs. Suffixed as possessive with nouns where possession is 
accidental. 

m, mi, second person singular. Prefixed or suffixed as subject of 
intransitive verbs. Prefixed as subject or object of transitive 
verbs, or as possessive with nouns where possession is inherent. 
Suffixed with nouns where possession is accidentaL 

n, second person singular. Imperative. Prefixed. 

h, % third person singular and pluraL Prefixed (as h) or suffixed 
(as * ) as subject of intransitive verbs. Prefixed as possessive with 
nouns where possession is inherent. 

tea, tco, first person pluraL Prefixed or suffixed as subject of intransi- 
tive verbs, with adjectival stems. This suffix is distinguished from 
singular tc- b7 change of vowel. If the singular has a as connect- 
ing vowel, the plural has o, and vice-versa. Prefixed as object of 
transitive verbs. 

tee, first person pluraL Suffixed with nouns where possession is acci- 
dentaL 

ya, we, w, first person pluraL Prefixed or suffixed as subject of in- 
transitive verbs, with verbal stems. Prefixed (ya-) as subject of 
transitive verbs. 

q, qo, qe, second person pluraL Prefixed or suffixed as subject of 
intransitive verbs. Prefixed as subject or object of transitive verbs. 
Suffixed as possessive with nouns where possession is accidental. 

Alike used with verbdl stems: 

X, g, k. Negative affix, with variable connecting vowel. Used either 
as prefix or suffix, or both. 





B. PBEFTXFiR. 


Instrumental, 


with verbs: 


a- 


with a long object 


e- 


with the end of a long object 


ma- 


f 


me- 


with the head 


mitci- 


with the foot 


tc- 


f 


tcu- 


with a round object 


tu- 


with the hand 


wa- 


by sitting on(t) 
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With pronomiiujX stems: 
-owa 



C. SUFFIXES. 

Combined with the independent pronouns of 
the first and second persons to form the 
inclusive and exclusive first person pluraL 



With nominal stems: 

Locative, instrumental, 
-dan, -danku 
•mdiy -mdu 

Miscellaneous, 
-hni 
-tan 
-rotpin 
-gulan 
•abo 



ablative 
instrumental 

manj 

many 

only a, just a 

merely y only (Cf. negative affix -g) 

also, too 



With verbal stems: 

Ideas of motion or direction, 
-dam, -tam, -ktam down 



'Sma 


into 


•Bnak 


into 


-ha 


up 


•hot 


down 


-lo 


apart (t) 


-mi 


down(f) 


-puye 


around, about 


-ro 


up 


•sku 


towards 


-smu 


across 


-tap 


out 


-tpi 


out of 


•usam 


through 


-xnn 


into 


Modal, temporal 




-ak 


completed action, past 


-n, -ni, -in 


incompleted action, present 


-sun 


present. Used apparently as the auxiliary 




verb to be. 


-xan, -gon 


future. (Former with verbal, latter with 




adjectival stems.) 


-soop 


conditional 


-dialhin 


dubitative 


-hun 


continuative 


-pum 


iterative 


-wet 


continuative 


-tcai 


desiderative(t) 


-eyd 


reflexive 


-ye 


interrogative 
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-a interrogative 

-pa interrogative 

-da, -ida, -inda, -tinda present participle 

Miscellaneous. 

-tci Used to indicate pluralitji generallj of the 

object, but oceasionaUj of the subject, 
-nan, -an A general verbal suffix of uncertain meaning, 

possibly temporal (Cf. -ni, -in). 

With all classes of stems: 

-ot, -ut, -op A suffix apparently with an intensive^ or em- 

phatic meaningi such as indeed, really, 
in truth. It is used with nominal, pro- 
nominal, verbal, adjectival, and adverbial 
stems. 

The above list brings out clearly several features of import- 
ance in regard to the Chimariko language. In the first place, it 
will be seen from the series of pronominal afiSxes, that these are 
by no means regular in position, appearing sometimes as prefixes, 
sometimes as suffixes. It is possible that in some cases they are 
also used as infixes. This variability of position of the pro- 
nominal elements with regard to the verbal stem is a feature also 
found developed among the Shastan languages, which adjoin 
Chimariko on the north, and differentiates these two languages 
from those which, like Washo, Chumash, Southern and North- 
eastern Maidu, have the pronominal elements in an invariable 
position. Although there seems to be a strong preference for 
prefixation, there are yet a large number of verbs which take the 
pronoun suffixed. No logical reason is apparent for the distinc- 
tion, such verbs as to sit, to work, to dance, to run, to eat, and 
others, prefixing the pronominal elements, whereas to bleed, to 
grow, to die, and so on, take them suffibLcd. The lack of any 
logical division is shown still more clearly in the verbs indicating 
condition or state. Some, as to be good, to be bad, to be old, have 
the pronominal elements prefixed ; others, as to be hot, to be cold, 
to be strong, suffix them. Dry belongs to the first class, and wet 
to the second. The employment of varied position in the pro- 
nominal affixes, to indicate two forms of possession, is interesting. 
Where possession is inherent, the elements are prefixed, where 
accidental, suffixed. 

A further feature brought out by the list, is the great paucity 
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of nominal sufSxes. Chimariko not only lacks such indications 
for grammatical cases and for number, but also is almost destitute 
of locative endings. An instrumental suffix it has, to be sure, but 
of locatives the only one noted is an ablative ; there is apparently 
no general locative. In this paucity of locative suffixes, Chi- 
mariko lies at the other extreme from the majority of the 
languages of Central California, which possess a considerable 
development of this class of sufSxes. Even the neighboring 
Shastan languages, although having fewer locatives than Maidu 
and Washo, still exceed Chimariko in this particular. 

The considerable development of verbal instrumental prefixes, 
places Chimariko in this respect in agreement with Washo, 
Maidu, Wintun, and the Shastan languages. As is usual, the 
suffixes of motion precede those which are modal or temporal. In 
general, the large preponderance of suffibLcs over prefixes places 
Chimariko in the class of suffixing languages. 

An interesting feature of the language is presented by the 
emphatic or intensive suffix -ut, -ot. It is used with the pro- 
nominal stems to form the independent pronouns, which are 
rarely used except for emphasis, or where the sense is doubtful. 
These may therefore be translated I indeed, I myself, and so on. 
With nouns, this suffix is used generally to mark either the sub- 
ject or the object as the most important in the sentence, as, 
citcela hitratinda puntsal-ot, the dog bit the woman (not man) ; 
umul-op yekotpumni, salmon (not deer) I kill. In some cases, 
curiously, it is used with both subject and object, and in others 
entirely omitted. With verbs, its purpose is similar, to emphasize 
the verbal idea above any other in the sentence, as, tcimal-ot 
hititcex-ot pusHa tnaw broke (not cut, burned) the stick. With 
adjectives and adverbs it also intensifies the idea contained in the 
word to which it is added, as, qa'a trewil-ot nahak, stone large 
bring me; citel-op yekoxan himet-op, dog I will kill to-morrow. 

PRONOUN. 

Chimariko, differing from a large number of languages in 
California, belongs to the class of incorporating languages. There 
are thus two forms for the personal pronoun, the independent 
and the incorporated. 
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INDEPENDENT PERSONAL PRONOUN. 

In general, as already stated, the independent form is rarely 
used. A complete paradigm can not be given, as it proved im- 
possible to get from any of the informants the second and third 
persons plural, they invariably using either the numeral two, or 
some word equivalent to many or several. So far as obtained the 



are as follows : 




»MA %jmj ■%^ *f V%M»^ 


Singular. 

1. ii5iit 

2. mamnt 

3. harnnt 


Dual, 

ndutowa (ezd.) 
mamntowa (inoL) 


Tlural. 
natcidut 



It will be seen that, as in so many American languages, the 
pronominal stems of the first and second persons are based on n 
and m. The independent forms are derived from the stems no- 
and mam- by the addition of the emphatic sufiSx -ut. The form 
given for the third person is only rarely used, a demonstrative 
form, pamut, paut, pat, generally taking its place. Although 
the material secured is not entirely clear on this point, it is prob- 
able that there are, in addition to a simple plural formed by the 
addition of what is apparently a plural suffix -ate, also both an 
inclusive and exclusive form, derived from the first and second 
persons singular. On the other hand, it is possible that these two 
forms are really the first and second persons dual. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

Two demonstratives are known with certainty. These are 
formed with the stem q^-, near the speaker, here; and pa-, at a 
distance, there. These stems take the intensive suffix -ut, becom- 
ing thus qiwot, qat, this, and pamut, paut, pat, that. 

« 

INTERROGATIVES. 

The interrogative pronouns are derived mainly from a single 
stem qo-, qa, and are as follows : 



qomas or 


awilla 


who 


qfttci or pfi,toi 


what 


qomalla 




where 


qosidadji 




why 


q&mik 




when 


qfttala 




how many 


qfttcu 




how far 


q&tramdu 




how often 
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NOUN. 

CASE SUFFIXES. 

As might be expected from its being an incorporating lan- 
guage, Chimariko shows no trace of any syntactical cases. 
Locative and instrumental sufSxes are largely lacking also, their 
place being taken in part by a small number of postpositions. 
The suffixes of locative or instrumental meaning derivable from 
the material at hand are only two : -dan, -danku, a general loca- 
tive or more commonly ablative, and -mdi, -mdu, instrumental. 

NUMBEB. 

Number is not indicated in the noun, and no variation for 
number is made when nouns are used with numeral adjectives. 
There are, however, two suffixes sometimes used to indicate a 
collective. These are -hni and -tan, as in qa'ahni, a lot of stones, 
many stones; itrltan, a crowd, a lot of men. The latter suffix 
seems to be a shortened form of h^tan, many. 

POSSESSIVE. 

The possessive is formed by afSxing to the noun the proper 
pronominal stem. Two classes of possession are recognized, 
accidental and inherent. In the former, the pronominal ele- 
ments are always suffixed, and are -i, -mi, -ye, -ida,- tee, -qe, -ye, 
-ida; in the latter they are always prefixed, and are tc-, m- h-. It 
will be seen that the same form of the pronominal element is 
used thus for inherent possession as is employed in intransitive 
verbs with stems indicating a quality or condition. Quality or 
condition may thus be thought of perhaps as more inherent in 
the subject than are motion or action, on stems denoting which 
the same pronominal elements are used as to indicate accidental 
possession. Examples of the use of the two forms are : 

AcddentaX: 



masomas-i 


my red-Halmon 


&waiM 


my house 


masomas-mi 


thy red-salmon 


awa-mi 


thy house 


xnasomas-ye 


his red-salmon 


&wa-ida 


his house 


masomas-itee 


onr red-salmon 


awa '-itce 


our house 


masomas-qe 


your red-salmon 


awa-qe 


your house 


masomas-je 


their red-salmon 


&wa-ida 


their house 
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Inherent : 








tcu-po 


my foot 


tcn-sam 


my ear 


mu-po 


thy foot 


ml-nam 


thy ear 


hu-po 


his foot 


hi-Ram 


hifl ear 



Some question arises as to the two forms used in the third 
person where possession is accidental. The sufiSx -ye seems to 
be merely the interrogative, often found in use with verbs, so 
that this form should be translated : **is it hisT' The use of -da 
on the other hand offers much difficulty. This suffix is, in its 
uses, far from clear, although its normal force, as used with 
verbs, is participial. 

VERB. 

The discussion of the verb may best be taken up under two 
headings, first the various affixes used for syntactical or etymo- 
logical purposes, and second the stem and such modifications as 
it undergoes. 

PRONOMINAL AFFIXES. 

First in importance are the pronominal affixes. As stated in 
speaking of the pronoun, the independent forms are rarely used, 
and the subject and subject-object relationship is expressed 
instead by incorporated forms. 

In the intransitive, the pronominal affixes show some variety 
of form, and a rather puzzling irregularity of use. The affixes in 
question are as follows : 

Singular, Plural, 

1. tc, i, y tc, ts, ya 

2. m, mi q, qe 

3. h, ' h 

As compared with the independent forms of the pronoun, it 
is evident that there is correspondence in the second and third 
persons, the first person being on the other hand entirely distinct. 
A further difference lies in the apparent absence, in the affixed 
form, of any distinction between inclusive and exclusive plurals. 
In use these pronominal elements seem normally to be prefixed. 
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being so used in over seventy per cent, of the eases known. In 
the remainder of the instances they are sufSxed, with one or two 
possible cases where they seem to be infixed. From the small 
number of instances of this latter usage, however, it is not pos- 
sible to be sure that the syllable following the pronominal 
element is really a part of the verbal stem. What principle 
determines the use of one or the other of these positions is 
obscure, such verbs as sing, work, be good, be blind, taking the 
elements as prefixes, whereas grow, die, be hungry, sick, take 
them as sufSxes. One distinction can however be made, namely 
that verbs indicating action or movement invariably take the 
pronominal afiSxes prefixed. 

It will be seen that two wholly different forms are given in 
both singular and plural for the first person. In the use of one 
or the other of these, there is a fairly clear distinction in use. 
The first type, tc, is never employed with verbal stems indicating 
action or movement, but with those, on the contrary, which 
indicate a state or condition. On the other hand, whereas the 
second form, i, y, is invariably used with the former class of 
verbal stems, it is also employed with the latter, but is then 
always sufSxed. In most cases, there is no confusion between the 
two forms, i.e., if the first person singular is i or y, the first 
person plural is ya. A few instances appear however in which 
this does not hold, and we have i in the singular, and tc or ts in 
the plural. In a limited number of cases also, either form may 
apparently be used, as q^i-xanan, q^-tce-xanan, I shall die, 
i-saxni, tca-saxni, I cough. A phonetic basis is to some extent 
observable, in that tc or ts is never a prefix when the verbal stem 
begins with a vowel. As between i and y, it appears that the 
latter is always used before stems beginning with a vowel except 
i, whereas i is employed before stems beginning with i or with 
consonants. The first persons singular and plural are distin- 
guished from each other, where the form tc is used, only by a 
change of connecting vowel already pointed out. 

The pronominal elements as given, are, when used as prefixes, 
attached to the verb by means of connecting vowels. These, as 
stated in discussing the phonetic characteristics of the language. 
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often show some relation to the vowel of the verbal stem,^' but 
this is noticeable chiefly in the case of o and u stems. The first 
persons singular and plural are distinguished from each other 
jonly by the change in this connecting vowel. As a rule, the first 
person singular is tco or tcu, whereas the plural is tea. In one 
or two instances, however, this seems to be reversed. 

The material collected to illustrate the use of the pronominal 
elements in the transitive verb, is unfortunately conflicting, and 
the lack of adequate text material here makes itself felt. In the 
transitive verb with nominal object the situation is clear enough. 
Here the pronominal elements used as subject are invariably 
prefixed, and are those used with the intransitive verbs indicating 
action or movement, i,e,, the first person appears always as i, y, 
orya. 

Where the object is pronominal, however, the usage is dif- 
ferent, as the following table will indicate : 





me 


thee 


him 


w ye 


ihem 


I 




i- 


• 

1- 


i-atci 


f 


thou 


mi-, me- 




mi- 


mi 


mi 


he 


teu-, tca- 


mi- 


f 


tea-, ya- qo-, qa- 


f 


we 




ya- 


ya- 


ya- 


ya- 


ye 


qo- 




qo- 


qo- 


f 


they 


tcu-,tca- 


mi. 


ha- 


tea- qo- 


f 



From this it is clear, that in the first and second persons, only 
the subject is expressed by a pronominal afSx, and that the same 
form is used as with the transitive verb with nominal object. In 
the third person, on the other hand, it is the object rather than 
the subject which is expressed by the prefix, which here, in the 



IS Much the same oeeun in the possessiye prefixes of the noun. The fol- 
lowing are observed cases of the third person possessiTe on body part terms : 

Vowel of prefix same as that of stem: 

i: hi-wi, hi-mina, hi-ni, hi-mi, hi-ki, hi-pel, hi-tcipe, hi-pen. 
u: hu-truneu, hn-txun, hu-tsu, hu-tn, hu-sot, hu-po. 
a: ha-wa. 

Vowel of prefix difPerin^ from stem: 

i: hi-ta, hi-tanpu, hi-sam, hi-wax, hi-ma, hi-pxa, hi-pxadji, hi-txa, 

hi-txanimaxa, hi-taxai, hi-suma, hi-mosni. 
u: hu-si, hu-santcei, hu-tananundjatun. 
o : ho-wec, ho-napu, ho-xu. 
e: e-qa, e-quc. 

It will be seen that the connecting vowel of the prefix contrasts with the 
stem about as often as it difiPers from it, but the principle determining the 
choice of vowel — ^which is definitely fixed for each word — is not clear. Con- 
ditions in the verb are generally similar. 
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case of the first person as object, is the other form, that namely 
in tc. In some cases, where the first or second persons are the 
subject, the independent form of the pronoun is used outside the 
verb to indicate the object. In other cases the independent forms 
were not used, leaving the meaning apparently obscure. To some 
extent Chimariko in this respect resembles the neighboring 
Shasta, where ako both subject and object are not always indi- 
cated by incorporated pronominal elements. In Shasta, however, 
this loss of definiteness is atoned for by the wide use of demon- 
stratives, which do not seem to be in use for the same purpose 
in Chimariko. In this connection should be mentioned the 
troublesome sufiSx -da, -ida, -inda, -tinda. This is frequently used 
with verbs, and was at first thought to be perhaps a demonstra- 
tive, but seems on the whole most probably to be simply the parti- 
cipial sufSx -da, combined with the suffix of the present tense, 
-in, -ni. Examples of the use of pronominal elements with 
verbal stems are given below. 

Nominal object: 

i-mitcitni atcela I kick the dog 

mi-mitcitida eitcela Yon kick the dog 

hi-mitcitni citeela He kicks the dog 

ya-mitcitni citcela We kick the dog 

qo-mitcit (utcela Ye kick the dog 

hi-mitcit citcela Thej kick the dog 

Pronominal object: 

i-mitcitni I kick 70U 

i-patni I poke yon 

i-mamni I see 70a 

i-puimukni I pinch 70a 

i-mitcitinda I kick him 

i-patni pamnt I poke him 

i-manmi I see him 

i-pnimukni I pinch him 

i-mitcitnatci I kick 70U 

i-patn&tci I poke 7on 

i-pnimuknatci I pinch them 

me-mitcitida You kick me 

me-patni You poke me 

me-puimukni You pinch me 

mi-mitcitni You kick him 

mi-puimuk You pinch him 

mi-mitcitida You kick us 

tcu-mitcitida He kicks me 

tcu-hatni He pokes me 
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tcu-mamni He sees me 

mi-miteitni He kicks you 

mi-hatni, mi-hatiiida He pokes you 

mi*maiimi(t) He sees jon 

tca-mitcitinda He kicks us 

tca-puimuk He pinches us 

tca-mamni He sees us 

qo-mitcitinda He kicks you 

qa-hatni He pokes you 

hi-mitcitinda(t) He kicks them 

ya-mamni We see you 

ya-mamni We see him 

qo-mama Te see me 

qo-mama Te see him 

tcu-mamtinda They see me 

mi-mamtinda They see you 

A feature of considerable importance in the structure of the 
verb lies in the apparent use, although rarely, of nominal in- 
corporation, and possibly of complete incorporation of both 
subject and object pronominal elements. In the texts as 
obtained occur the forms apexadjit and apisuxta, translated 
respectively as ''fire he steals" and **fire he throws away." 
The noun fire is apu, and the verbal stems -xadj, to steal, and 
-SUX-, to throw, occur frequently without any such apparent in- 
corporation of nominal object. As these are the only clear cases, 
nominal incorporation is hardly a characteristic of the language. 
The tendency toward such forms may however be seen also in 
the words for wink and to shake the head, (nu)sulaplap, 
(tcu)maitsat, the former incorporating the stem for eye (-sot-), 
the other that for head (-ma). A single instance of apparent 
incorporation of both subject and object pronominal elements 
occurs in the form ye-mam-i-xan, probably for ye-mam-mi-xan, 
I-feed(eat)-you-will, I will feed you. As the verbal stem here 
ends in m, it is diflScult to tell whether the i really stands for mi 
or is simply euphonic before the future suffix. 

BEFLEXrVE. 

The reflexive is indicated by the use of the suffix -eye, -yiye, 
-Siyeu, added directly to the verbal stem, the prefixed pronominal 
elements being the same as those used with the intransitive verb. 

i-tcut-Myeu I strike myself 

mi-tcut-diyeu you strike yourself 

hi-tcut-diyeuni pamut he strikes himself 
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IMPEBATIVE. 

The imperative is indicated in the singular by a prefix n-, 
which always takes the same connecting vowel between it and 
the verbal stem as the second person singular indicative. The 
verbal stem is in most cases used without suffix of any sort. For 
the exhortative "let us" the prefix of the first person plural, 
y-, ya-, is used, the verbal stem being similarly without suffixes. 

na-tak sing! 

ni-miteit kick him! 

ni-pnimuk pineh him I 

n-ama eat ! 

ya-tczuai let us fight t 

ya-tiazisma let ub rant 

7-amma let us eat I 

POEMATIVE AFFIXES. 

Apart from the pronominal and the modal and temporal 
elements, there are two classes of affixes used with the verb. One 
of these is instrumental in meaning, the other is used to modify 
the idea of motion contained in the verbal stem. 

Ideas of instrumentality, as that the action is performed by 
the hand, foot, end of a long thing, and so forth, are expressed 
uniformly by means of prefixes. This is in accord with the usual 
rule of American languages, and with the usage of three of the 
stocks which are in close geographical proximity to Chimariko, 
the Shasta, Maidu, and Wintun. These instrumental prefixes 
are placed immediately before the verbal stem, and, so far as 
obtained, are as follows : 

a- with a long object 

e- with the end of a long objeet 

ma- t 

me- with the head 

mitci- with the foot 

tc- f 

ten- with a round objeet 

tu- with the hand 

wa- bj sitting on(t) 

Examples : 

ni-a-aziaze rub with long thing (side oft) 

n-a-klucmu knock over with bat 

ni-e-klucmu knock over with end of pole by thrust 
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ni-e-kmu 

ni-me-kmu 

i-me-klucmu 

ni-mitei-klucmu 

ni-mitci-kmu 

ni-teu-klucmn 

ni-tu-klnemQ 

ni-tu-kmn 

ni-tu-xiaze 

ni-wa-tceza 



roll log with end of pole 

roll log with head, hy butting 

knock over with head, butt over 

knock over with foot, kick over 

roll log with foot 

knock oyer with a stone, ball 

knock over with hand 

roll log with hand 

rub with hand 

break hy sitting on. 



Modifications of the idea of motion expressed in the verbal 
stem are indicated uniformly by suffixes, and not by prefixes. 
The meanings of some of these suffixes are not as yet wholly clear, 
and it is probable that the list could be extended by further 
material. 



•dam, -tarn, -ktam 


down 


L 


-sma . 


into 




-xnak 


into 




-ha 


up 




-hot 


down 


[ 


-lo 


apart(t) 


-mi 


down(f) 


-puye 


around, about 


-ro 


up 




-sku 


towards 


-smu 


across 


-tap 


out 




-tpi 


out of 


-usam 


through 


•zon 


into 




Examples : 






nu-tu'-sma 




jump into 


na-ar-ha 




climb up 


wak-ti-he-inda 




thej travel about 


ni-s&p-hot-mi 




slide down roof 


ni-tu-k-tam 




roll down with hand 


m-tc-za-lo 




pnll out tooth 


hu-tsut-min 




he flies down 


hu-tut-puye 




he flies around 


hu-t8u-8ku 




he flies toward 


ni-tu-smu 




jump across toward 


hu-tsu-tap-ni 




he flies out 


nu-tu-tpim 




jump out of 


nu-tu-tusam 




jump, run under 


ni-tcuk-zun-mi 




hammer into down (a nail) 
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TEMPOEAL AND MODAL AFFIXES. 

As in the case of the last group, ideas of tense or mode are 
uniformly expressed by suffixes, and these suffixes invariably 
follow any suffixes of motion where these are used. In the ease 
of the future, the suffix follows the verbal stem or suffixes of 
motion when the pronominal element is prefixed, but comes after 
the latter in those cases where it is suffixed. In addition to those 
here given, there are several suffixes of which the meaning is 
still obscure. 

-ni, -nin, -in, present, incompleted action: 
i-mam-ni I see you 

tcu-kei-ni he hears me 

I 

sodrd-i-ni I bleed 

-sun, present. Used apparently as the auxiliary verb to be. 

-ck, 'k, past, completed action : 

amemtuin-ak I was hungry 

ya-hadan-ak we were rich 

ecomdum-qa-tc-ak-cur ye were cold then 

•g<>n, 'Xan, future: 

pala-tce-gon we shall be strong 

am^ntu-tce-gon zani I shaU be hungry by and by 

ye-hada-e-gon I shall be rich 

yo-wam-xanan I shall go 

hi-mum-han he will run 

ye-ko-zanan I shaU kill him . 

•da, -ida, -inda, -tinda, present participle: 

puntsari-da anowesta itrila woman-being she whipped boy 
imim-da i-tza-Kni I stop running (running I stop) 

i-mam-ni samxun-ida I saw him dancing 

hi-samxun-inda ye-ko-n I kiU him while dancing (dancing I 

kiU) 
qo-xowin-tinda ye being old, ye are old 

i-mitcit-inda I (am) kicking him 

-ye, •€, interrogative: 

ma-ko-ye are you going to kiU mef 

mi-ke'e-ye do you hear mef 

•$oop, conditional: 

mi-mum-soop ye-nuwec-xan if you run, I shall whip yon 

himeta hitak-soop yu-wam-xan if it rains to-morrow, I will go I 

qd-soop 1^ (I^) should die. 

-dialhin, dubitative: 

qe-tc-ok-dialhin perhaps I shaU be sick (sick-I-perhaps) 

mi-mitcit-dialhin you kick he may (he may kick you) 
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'hun, -nihun, continuative: 

je-tak-nn-hun I continue to sing 

je-man-hun I eontinue to eat 

-wet, continuative: 

i-mum-wet I run all the time 

7e-ma-wet I eat continually 

-tcai, desiderative: 

xo-wam-gu-tcai-nan not-go-not-wiali 

'pu, interrogative. 

•xa, -xo, -xu, -xe, -gu, -k, negative: 

ma-za-hada-nan 70U are not rich 

tco-xo-zu-nan I am not fat 

xe-tak-nan I am not singing 

pala-mi-gu-nan you are not strong 

me-xe-puimuk-unan you are not pinching me 

The negative is expressed in two ways, according as the pro- 
nominal elements are prefixed or suffixed to the verbal stem. In 
the former case, a prefix xa-, xo-, xe- is placed between the verbal 
stem and the pronominal element, and a suffix -nan added after 
the verbal stem or such other suffixes as there may be. The 
essential element seems to be x, the connecting vowel varying 
with that of the pronominal element and the verbal stem. In 
the first person singular intransitive, it is generally xe-, and 
the pronominal element is omitted. Where the pronominal 
elements are suffixed, the negative affix is combined with -nan, 
and is placed as a suffix following the pronominal element, the x 
being changed to a g, and the connecting vowel sometimes drop- 
ping out, resulting in the form -gnan. In some cases, indeed 
quite frequently in the transitive verb, the negative affix appears 
twice, xo- or xu- preceding, and -gu following the verbal stem. 
Very commonly the apparently desiderative suffix -tcai is used 
with the negative, resulting in a form which may be translated 
''donot wish to." 

VEBBAL STEMS. 

In a limited number of instances, a different verbal stem is 
employed in the plural from that in the singular. Not infre- 
quently, however, informants, on giving such forms, on closer 
questioning admitted that the singular stem might also be used, 
and that the variant stem first given for the plural might be 
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used also in the singular, i.e., the two stems were merely 
synonyms. Only two eases were found which did not appear to 
be explainable in this manner, and the second seems only to 
belong partly to this category, inasmuch as the distinction holds 
good only in the present tense. 





Singular, 


Flural, 


Sit 


-wo- 


-pet- 


Bun 




•teazis- 



The verbal stems which have been isolated in the analysis of 
the material collected, are both monosyllabic and polysyllabic. 
Many of the latter are probably deriyatives, but it has not been 
possible to analyze them as yet. The great majority of stems 
appear to be monosyllabic. 



MonoiyXUMe: 








ap 


get off bone 


luc 


sbake, tbrow 


ar 


climb 


mai 


carry 


at 


strike 


man 


faU 


az 


lose, get lost 


maq 


roast 


bis 


split 


ma, ama 


eat 


dai 


pay 


mat 


find 


djek 


go in a boat 


mo 


faU 


h&, boa 


stand 


mu 


make 


hai 


spit, vomit 


mnm 


run 


ham 


cany 


pa 


smoke 


bap 


take down 


p&k 


bur8t(f) 


ben, pen 


Hck 


pat 


sit 


buc,zae,ko0blow 


pim 


play 


koc 


wbisper 


po 


dig 


k 


roll 


poi 


sleep 


kat 


break, separate 


pu 


work 


kd 


understand 


pu 


sboot 


ki 


lean 


pxel 


twist 


kini, gim 


float, bang 


qft 


die 


kir 


Bcratcb 


qi 


cany on bead 


kin 


slip, slide (Gf. lu) 


qo 


pour 


kluc 


knock over (Of. luc) 


qa 


kill 


kmu 


make, do (Gf . mu) 


qol 


sbatter 


ko 


tolk 


s&p 


slide 


kot 


tattoo 


sax 


cougb 


ku 


cut 


sek 


swallow 


kut 


keep(f) 


sik, Sim 


accompany 


\h 


biccougb 


cik 


cover up 


lot 


masb 


sit 


sbarpen 


In 


drink 


six 


sweep 


his 


drop 


su 


tbrow 
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8am 


look for 


tcum 


many 


ta 


puU, tear 


tczua 


fight 


tak 


sing 


wa 


go, travel 


tOfl 


break 


whek 


push 


tot 


buiy 


wd 


cry 


tn 


fly 


wo 


sit 


tzax 


abandon 


zai 


make 


tra 


spread oat, tear 


zadj, zatc 


steal 


tcez 


break in two 


zQ 


swim 


td, teit 


8qaeeze(f) 


zu 


whistle 


ten 


sleep 






PolysffUdbic: 








adap 


grow 


samut 


stay behind 


amd 


hungry (Gf. am, 


samzu 


dance 




ama, eat) 


trahu 


know 


mi 'ina, i 'ini like, love 


tciwa 


sell 


inada 


wait for 


wemtso 


gamble 


koru 


bend 


zaca 


yawn 


liexu 


loee 


zatutu 


snore 


lull, hiri 


drop, fall 


zazo 


pull 


mamat 


alive 


ziaze 


rub 


nook 


recover 


zota 


watch 


oru 


reach up for 






BedupUoated: 








tudu 


jump 


lolo 


cut up 


pupul 


nod 


potpot 


boil 


laplap, 




zeze 


sweep 


raprap 


wink 







ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectival stems are commonly polysyllabic. The attributive 
and predicative forms are alike, and the former precedes the 
noun, whereas the latter follows. In their combination with the 
pronominal elements, some take these before, some after the stem, 
as pointed out previously, but no rule has been found for the 
varied use. 



NUMERALS. 

The numeral system of the Chimariko is quinary up to ten 
and then continues decimally. Six is 1-cibum, seven is 2-sbum, 
eight is 4-cibum, nine is 1-tcigu, ten is sa'an-1, eleven is 1-lasut 
or 1-rasut, twelve is 2-risut or 2-lsut, thirteen is 3-risut or 3-ulsut, 
and so on regularly to twenty, which is two-ten, xoku-mtun 
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sa'anpun. Thirty is three-ten, xoda-m-tun sa'anpun, and one 
hundred is wood-one, pucua-pun. Numerals seem to be un- 
changed, and do not vary with things counted. 

POSTPOSITIONS. 

The paucity of locative suffixes in the noun is in part made 
up for by a few postpositions, which serve to point out locative 
ideas. But two have been tentatively identified, and their use 
may be seen from the following : 

&wa xanoi jeaxa'nmozanan house into I shall go 
pusna hija'talot tctLmiL board it lies under 

CONNECTIVES. 

Chimariko is apparently rather destitute of connectives. In 
the text fragments secured, they do not appear at all, but the 
texts are clearly somewhat disjointed, and so do not serve as 
satisfactory material to judge from. The complete absence of 
connectives, however, seems to point to their comparative rarity. 

ORDER OP WORDS. 

The usual order of words is subject-verb-object, or subject- 
object- verb. In some cases, however, particularly when the sub- 
ject is pronominal, the order is reversed, object preceding subject. 
In the transitive verb when the independent pronoun is used as 
object, the order is regularly subject-verb-object. "When one of 
two nouns stands in a possessive relation to the other, the 
possessor always precedes the thing possessed. 

CONCLUSION AND RELATIONS. 

Compared with neighboring linguistic families, Chimariko 
occupies a somewhat intermediate position. In phonetic character 
it lies rather between the smooth, vocalic languages of the Cen- 
tral Califomian type, and the harsher, more consonantal North- 
western type. In this respect it is like the Shastan family, and 
may be regarded on the whole as belonging to that group. In 
its use of incomplete incorporation and its lack of plural it also 
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resembles this type, but diflfers from it in its lack of syntactical 
cases, and its greater paucity of nominal locative sufiixes. In 
common with the Shastan languages, and some of those of 
Central California, is its use of verbal instrumental prefixes. It 
will be seen, therefore, that Chimariko does not fall distinctly 
into either the Central or Northwestern morphological group, 
and may more properly be regarded as belonging to the Shastan 
type. In the general classification of Califomian languages 
recently proposed,** Chimariko was placed with the Northwestern 
type, but it was stated that it showed less clearly than the others 
of that group the distinctive features upon which the group was 
based. 

The considerable degree of similarity in grammatical and 
phonetic character between the Chimariko and the Shastan 
family, lends further interest and importance to certain curious 
features on the lexical side. Comparison of Chimariko with 
Hupa and Wintun shows practically nothing in the way of lexical 
resemblance, and in the case of Wintun at least, less than one 
might expect in the way of direct borrowing between two 
adjacent and friendly tribes. If comparison be made however 
with the Shastan family, a different situation is revealed, for 
between forty and fifty cases have been noted here, in which 
lexical correspondence is clear or probable. The similarities are 
found in words of varied classes, including parts of the body, 
animals, artificial and natural objects, and verbal stems. fHirther, 
a number of verbal instrumental prefixes and directive sufSxes, 
and perhaps pronominal elements, show agreement also. So con- 
siderable a number of lexical similarities, and with so wide a 
range, brings up sharply the question how far such agreements 
are to be regarded as due to borrowing. That one language 
should adopt from another a few words is to be expected; but 
can the possession of common forms for such fundamental words 
as head, ear, mouth, tooth, tongue, man, woman, fire, water, deer, 

rattlesnake, and several numerals, and such verbal stems as to eat 

• 

and to see, be explained on this basis? The explanation of bor- 
rowing here is made more difficult in view of the further fact 



18 Bizon and Kroeber, The Native Languages of California, Am. Anthr., 
n. 8., V, 18, 1903. 
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that the larger number of similarities are not between Chimariko 
and its immediate neighbor the Shasta, but between Chimariko 
and the Atsugewi and Achomawi, members of the Shastan f amily, 
but separated from the Chimariko by the whole extent of Wintun 
and Yanan territory. As has been pointed out," the Achomawi 
and Atsugewi are lexically widely divergent from the Shasta, and 
in many cases Chimariko agrees with forms in Achomawi or 
Atsugewi where their stems diflfer wholly from Shasta. If bor- 
rowing is the explanation of these agreements, then we must 
assume that the Chimariko and Achomawi and Atsugewi were 
formerly contiguous peoples, since separated by migration. Such 
movements must have been however relatively old, as no tradi- 
tions or other evidences of migration are observed. If, on the 
other hand, the similarities are regarded as of such character and 
number as to point to real genetic relationship, then we have 
another instance of the great degree of differentiation which has 
taken place within the Shastan family. That this is unquestion- 
ably great, is shown by both Achomawi and Atsugewi, and the 
problematical Eonomihu, with which latter indeed, there are one 
or two agreements in Chimariko. The fact that, in spite of the 
close association of the Chimariko with the Wintun, there has 
been practically no borrowing, and that the phonetics and gram- 
mar of the Chimariko show close similarities with those of the 
Shastan family, makes the probability of real relationship much 
greater. 

The following list illustrates the more striking instances of 
lexical agreement between the Chimariko and Shastan families : 





ChimariTco. 


Shasta. 


Achomawi, 


Atsugewi, 


arm 


-tanpu 




lapan 


rapau 


armpit 


cilSitcumuni 




amdjilex 


tumitcildha 


blood 


cotri 






icuiii 


ear 


-sam 


isak 


isat 




eye 


-sot 




a'sa 




excrement 


-wazni 






webki 


head 


-ma 


•na(Konomihu] 


1 lax 


naxa 


intestines 


•pxa 


ipzai 


bitsxol 


bitflxaru 


leg 


-txan 


satis 






liver 


-ci 


apci 







i« Dixon, The Shasta-Achomawi : A New Linguistic Stock, with Four 
New Dialects, Am. Anthr., n. s., VII, 213-217. 
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Chimariko, 


Shasta, 


Achomawi, 


Atsugewi. 


milk 


ciira 


itsik 


etcit 


atciska 


mouth 


(ha)wa 


an 


ap'bo 


aplK) 


neck 


•ki 






op Id 


teeth 


-tsu 


etsau 


itsa 


itsau 


tongue 


-pen, -hen 


ehena 






man 


itriy itci 


ie 






woman 


puntsar 


daritd 




minridsara 


ant 


pelo'a 




blamasa 




deer 


a'a 


adau, arau 






raccoon 


yeto 'a 






toh'kaa 


rattlesnake 


qawu 


zowatid 


hauta 




wolf 


citciwi 


tciwa 


tsimu 




acorn 


yutri 






yummi 


willow 


patc'xa 




baa 


patcu 


day 


ase 


atcaii 




assiyi 


fog 


aptum 




datumumdji 




fire 


a'pu 






pah'yi 


smoke 


qe 




maqets 




stone 


qa 


kwasunip 
(Konomihu) 






sun 


alia 




tsul 




water 


aka 


atsa 


as 


ats'si 


winter 


asoti 




astsui 




arrow 


s& 




sat (arrow- 
point) 




bow 


x&puncu 


zau 






deer-trap 


haxaktca 






hatsda 


fishline, hook 


hamamegutca 


amai 


damame 




spear 


hasunwedeu 




lasu 


nasu 


soup-basket 


poqela 


yapuk 






two 


xok'u 


zokwa 


hak 


hold 


three 


zodai 


zatski 


tsasdi 


kiski 


five 


tsanehe 


dtsa 




tsanse 


to eat 


-am-, -ama- 




-am- 


-ammi- 


to cany 


-mai- 




•mu- 




to cry 


-wo- 




-wo- 




to dent 


-kxol- 




•qol- 




to drop 


-lus-, -lur- 




-lup- 




to pull off 


-pul- 




-pil- 




to see 


-mam- 




.nima- 


•ima- 


with the foot 


mitci- 




tsi- 




with the hand 


tu- 






to- 


by sitting on 


wa- 






we- 


downwards 


-mi 




-mi- 


•mi 


across, through 


•smu 






-snu (into) 


out of 


-tap 






•ta 


I 


tc 




s 


s 


thou 


m 






m 


this 


qe 






qepi 
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In the present state of our knowledge of the extent to which 
borrowing has taken place in California at large, it is difScult to 
arrive at a definite solution of the question of the relationship of 
Chimariko with the Shastan family. The extent of the similarity 
in this case, however, points to the necessity of a thorough 
investigation of the whole matter of borrowing throughout the 
state. The question also involves the much wider one of the real 
limits of genetic relationship, in the need of determining the 
character and number of agreements which shall be regarded as 
essential to establish common descent. 

TEXTS. 

The following text fragments comprise all that was secured. 
The translation is often doubtful, but as a rule, that which was 
given by my informant has been given, with queries where the 
meaning is evidently wrong. The same word is often spelled 
diflferently in different places, it seeming better to give the forms 
just as they were heard at the time, rather than to attempt to 
reduce them to a common spelling. Not infrequently the text 
forms differ from those secured in the paradigms of grammatical 
material. Explanations and discussion of uncertain points are 
given in the notes. I have attempted to give a running transla- 
tion of three of the tales, but they are so fragmentary and 
confused, that it is almost impossible. 

I. THE SOBCEEEB. 

himi'santo haa'tpikta^ tcima'r oha'tida* hako't' 

(Sorcerer) he comes out a person shooting magically he kills 

pokelai'dop* itcxu'tduxta* tcima'r akodSe'nda 

basket hiding it away a person missing him 

kowa'doknanda* puntsar wa'xni^ qowa'doknanda a'wa 

he does not retnm woman went away she did not return house 

natciwa'mda* qowa'doknanda ho'wadokta* qft'wokinda^® 

she went to she did not return she did not return ( f ) said she was sick 

wa'xni qowa'doknan*^ itse'xni mutu'm qa'suk^* 

went away she did not return she took canoe why 

hoida'nda^* qowa'dokdanda" ma'ta xunoi atcti'dat" 

did she not return she did not return sweathouse in he lay 
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itcukar^* wa'mdaanda" upo'^* wuqa'danda^* owa'xtanda 

he went off 

xuxwo'danapton 

didn't look at him 

made'patinda 
(T) 

xuno'mnitcku 
Salmon Biver to 



drowned he went off traek ( f ) 

howa'mtanda hiwo'nda^* ima'mni*^ 

he has gone he stays I see him 

hiwo'mda atcti'danda pun puntsa'ri 

staying he lies down one 

hama'mdanda huwu'mzanan^^ 

he eats I am going 

amai'da huu'mzanan.'' 

place I am going. 



woman 

dime'da 
tomorrow 



NOTES. 

I ha-a-tpik-ta. The suffix -tpi, out of, seems sometimes to oceur with a 
final k. The suffix -ta may be the partieiple. The stem is a. 

t The stem -hat- also occurs in the following: nihatxa, poke; nohat'oi, 
close window, -ida is the participial suffix. 

s Probably contracted from ha-ko-tinda. 

4 Contracted from pokelaida-op. The suffix is the intensive. 

B This stem occurs also as -txat-. The suffix occurs also in himai'dukta, 
he carried it home. See note 6. 

< Ko is xo, negative prefix, -wa-dok, to return, from -wa-, -owa-, to go, 
and -dok a suffix apparently meaning backwards, or toward speaker. 

7 Perhaps contracted from owa'xni. 

8 Perhaps natci-awamda, we go. The first person plural has not been 
found elsewhere without the intensive suffix -dut. 

• Probably participial. 

10 This stem also occurs as qidjok-, qStcok-. 

II Shortened from qowa'doknanda. 

12 Interrogative of uncertain meaning. 

18 Verbal stem here is obscure. Negative prefix ho- is xo*. 

14 No explanation of the difference between -danda and -nanda could 
be secured. 

15 The stem -tcu- is also used for to sleep. The ending -t occurring 
quite frequently in the texts, after participial and other endings, is found 
but rarely in the paradigms secured. Its function has not been made out. 

10 The stem here is -tcuk-. 

17 Abbreviated ( f ) from howam'danda. 

18 Literally his-f oot 

1* The stem appears to be q&-, which occurs also in nuqa'duha, lie on 
back, nuqa'ohunmi, lie on belly. 

20 For hiwo'mda. The stem apparently also occurs as -wam-, as in 
iwa'mdaxanan, 1 11 stay. Owa-, -owam- on the other hand means to go. 

21 Analyzed as i-mam-ni, i being the pronominal prefix of the first 
person singular, and -ni the suffix of the present tense. 

22 Probably for howa'mxanan. The stem is owam, howam, with the 
future suffix -xan. 

28 See previous note. 
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IL THE FLOOD. 



wai'da howa'mda^ 

Eastwards going 

hiko'se 'egon yti'triina 

it will blow liye-oak acorns 

yti'tri ino'p* iko'tkut" 
liye-oak tree (7) it blew 

huhoada'ndat^ nuwank* 



citcella tcitindo'sa hitake'gon* 

dog coyote it will rain 

ma'wimuda'tcxun* tcitindo'sawi 



coyote 

citcella 
dog 

iko'tce** 
blows (T)" 



bold tigbt 

tcitcindo'sa exo'kut* 
coyote blew away 

pala'mixan* nuwau'k 
he stood up " Come back! you shall be strong come back! 

citcella pai't^^ a'wawum" la'mipukni*' tcugu'tcen** 
dog he said go back you are weak I do not Want to 

tcitindo'sa xowomgntcai'nan yeko'xanan*' awu'm** 

coyote I do not wish to go I will kill yon let's go 

mowa'm*^ nuwa'm** po'lam tcitindo'sa haw^'da^* 

go on t alone 

ya'tcxuai*^ tcitindo'sa 

let's fight coyote 

a'mamiknati'nda'' 

that is not your place 



you go 
citcella 

dog 

ama'misudaye** 

is that your place 



coyote he was angry with 
tcugu'tcen yuwau'mni** 

I don't want to I'm going 

yowa'mdaxanan** 
I shall go 



awakdaxa'n^ 

let's go around 

mago'Ua'* 

uncle 



yuwa'ktaktcai'nan*' citcella xomi"inanan** 

I do not want to go around dog I don't like 

mice'qe** awakdaxa'n mica'kui** ' 

"miceqe" let's go around nephew 

husi'kdaktcai'nan'^ yetcu'mdaxanan** mice'qe tcitindo'sa 

he doesn't want to follow I'm going to get married '' miceqe " coyote 

howa'ktayanaxa'nan*' yetcu'mdan a'qitcu'kdamhut'* 

I am not coming back I am married water flood 



tcetre'tcexanan*' qJ'wot tcaldan 



a'wu 



a'wa 



yamu 



ae 



we allshall die 



a'wa 



this 

yawe'risam'^ homo'xat'* 

we make holes through it fell down house 

tca'xadjisen*® qg'tce nfi'nu aqitcu'kni*^ 



metal mountain house we will fix 

omu'xan** 
all fell down 

hita'kta" 



ya'mut 
we fix 



all do not wish 



die 



(») 



water coming 
ametcatra'djixan** 



raining 

hita'kta hipu'i** itcuxu'nmit** ametcatra'djixan** hita'kta 
raining it snowed it got deep all will starve raining 

aqa' hitcu'kni** aqitcu'ksas ft'ye(q)etcexa'non pu'namar*^ 

water it came water comes all will die not one 
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qudro'tpinan** 
left 



qiitci'y&xan 
aU will die 



aqidju'tkun** 

water eoming 

puhi'tsedan*® qftitci'yaxan qatns hidjelrtan"* 

went about in boat all will die Frog he went in boat 



qatus 
Frog 

exa'tcei 

Otter 



aqi'ktan'** hune'ri aqi'ktan tci'mar 
he floated Mink he floated people 



tcetra'xut** pun 
all dead one 



me'matinda"* 
alive 



hupo'n*' 
his rib 



itxa'ndakutat"^ 
I keep it 

xara'lima't'ta*^ 

baby find 

itxa'ndaguta'ndaf 

I keep it always 

puntsa'la'* old'da 

girl small 

tci'mar xoku'lit'* 
we are two 

puntsala 

girl 

etaxa'nat^* 

many shall be 

puntsala 

girls 

hinoo'kni tco'tan hame'u 

(T) food 

ameba'nda" 



xaro'la 

baby 

a'mat** 

she ate 



persons 

a "a 

deer 

dah'ta 

bom 

mahinoi'yat 

had children 



tci'mar 

person 

ixotawJ't"* 
I look at it 

aumgilo'da 

in basket 

hame'u** 
food 

hiwo't** puntsa'Ua 
sat girl 

epatma'mdat'* 

we remain 

amanu'da i'tri 

he fed man 

tci'mar 
people 

tcimar 
people 



tca'txun himat^ta'* 

bone he fonnd 

tca'txun iwoxu'nmila'* 

bone near snnset 



taJ'di*^ 

small 

ha'ralole'do 
baby-smaU 

i'tri 
man 



pun 

one 



I'trirop^® 
that man 

awa'nhut 
I stay 

owelai'top^* 
boy 

etaxa'n 



ma't'ta 

found 

ha'mat 

she ate 

pa'tcigut*^ 

none 

e'xapuda^^ 

banting 

owelai'^* 

little boy 
itri'hida" 

growing 

d.qitcu'ktam 
water-flood 



(T) 

yti'tri 



will be many 

I'trihinda qa'tci hia'daptcehanda^* 

is growing grass growing now 

mu'ne ameba'nda 



are plenty 
hg'cigo 



he'putciina 
live-oak aooms 

hatciani'nda 
are many 

hiS'tjumunda 



aooms are plenty black-oak 

amebanda ya'qa ameba'nda 

are plenty white -oak acorns are plenty hazel 

tci'miana ameba'nda tci'tci ameba'nda u'muli 

sarvioe-berry are plenty manzanita is plenty salmon come many 

tsa'wi e'tjumunda^" amata'nda ho'samhunita'nda^* 

eels are many they ate they danced 

he'uma'htanda®® hu'ktatandaman owalrtiheinda'^ tci'mar 
gambled many go about they come people 

pohimta'nda hosa'm hunide'u pohimta'nda** tci'mar 
they sleep dance (f) they slept people 
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wa'ktixeinda®* hepata'nda** ha'mataiida ha'madeu** 

went about they stayed they ate food 

hitxa'itanda^^ xema'non®^ yuma'mzanan xema'non 

they finished I am not eating I'm going off I am not eating 

pomti'yen howa'mgatcainan qftdjo'kni** hutimhuktcai'nan 

I'm sleepy I'm not going I am siok follow I don't want to 

nuwa'man &Vam himollai' mowa'mimi'ina^* 
yon go let's go nieoe you want to go. 

NOTES. 

I Probably participial. 

s The more common future suffix -xan is sometimes >gon, as here, and 
elsewhere. 

s The verbal stem here is -imu-, to hold. The form is second person, 
future, the force of the suffix -ate being here obscure. 

« The more usual word for tree seems to be at 'a, atsa. 

5 The usual stem for * * to blow ' ' is -kos-, koc-, -xos-. This form -kot- 
appears again below, and also in hekoteu, tattoo-mark. The suffix -ku 
implies separation. 

Another form of the stem for ''to blow," seen also in teoxu'xanan, 
I shall blow away, and in yoxun'ot, I whistle. 

7 The stem is -hoa-, -hft-; seen also in yohd'adaxanan, I shall stand up, 
nuh&'da, stand upl 

8 With the imperative prefix n-. -wauk is probably a contraction from 
-watok-. Other forms are -wok-, -wak-, -wax-. 

* Pala- is the stem, -xan the future suffix, -mi the suffix of the second 
person singular. 

10 The suffix -tee appears also in such forms as moxolitce, you are bad, 
maxawintcei, you are old. 

II The stem here is pa-. 

Improbably the same stem as -owa-. Occurs also in natcidut a'wam, 
we go, ya"aye, I go for, awu'm, let's go. 

IS One of the apparent cases of infixed pronouns, la-mi-puk-ni. La- 
also occurs as la-i-dam-ni, I am tired, la-mi-dam-a, are you tired f 

i« Apparently from a stem -tcai-, -tee-, to wish, desire. Seen also in 
such forms as xow&'mgutcainan, I won't go. 

IB The stem is -ko-. Ye- is the pronominal prefix of the first person 
singular, -xanan the future suffix. 

i« See note 12. 

IT Stem is -owa-. M- is the pronominal prefix of the second person 
singular. 

i« Imperative. 

1* The stem here is apparently -we-, seen also in tcaw§'pan, I am angry 
with you, mawe'ni, you are mean, surly. 

20 This stem -tcxua'- is seen also in yetcxua'xanan, I shall fight; mdtc- 
xua', have you been, are you fighting f 

21 Y- is the pronominal prefix of the first person singular; the stem is 
-owa- and the suffix -ni is that of the present tense. 

22 Ama-mi-su-da-ye. Perhaps **place-your-being"; see under Pronoun, 
possessive. 
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sa The -k- here is the negative. 

24 The use of the prefix -da with the suffix of the future is frequent. 

26 Probably contracted from y-uwa-tok-da-k-tcai-nan, the -k- being the 
negative. For -tcai- see note 14; -tok-, -ok is a suffix meaning backwards. 

M The negative prefix xo-, with the stem -mi 'inan-. 

27 See note 12. The -k- is here again negative. 

28 An exclamation characteristic of Coyote, and frequently used by 
him. 

2» Not the usual form, which is himollai. 

20 Either maternal or paternal apparently. 

21 The stem is -sik-, seen also in yusi'mxan, 111 follow; mexasi'-mnate- 
xun, don 't you follow. The prefix is that of the third person singular. 

22 The stem is -tcum-. 

28 The prefix h- is apparently the negative, which is more usually x-. 

24 Obscure. The same stem appears in nitcu'ktam, to lie on ground, of 
a round thing; also perhaps in hitcu'kni, he drowns. 

28 Probably modified from tcet-q§'-tce-xanan. The use of tee- both 
before and after the stem -qe-, to die, seems intended to intensify the 
meaning, we all. 

30 The stem here is -mu-, appearing also in i'muxanan, I will fix. The 
prefix is that of the first person plural. 

2T The stem is -wer-, -wel-, seen also in hawe'lsamni, it goes through 
a hole. 

28 Translation doubtful. Probably homu'xat, from the same stem as 
ya'mu. 

89 See note 88. 

40 Translation doubtful. Apparently tca-xa-djisen, the stem -dji- being 
perhaps related to -tcai-, to wish, desire. 

41 See note 34. 

42 Probably participial. The stem -tak- seems to be homophonous with 
that for to sing. 

48 The stem is apparently -pui-, not to be confounded with -pu-imu- as 
in i-pfii-mukni, I pinch (with-fingers-press, hold-tightly). 

44 Probably hi-tcu-xun-mi-t. The prefix tcu- indicates a bulky object. 
The stem -xun- appears also in nitcuxu'nmi, pound down a nail; notsoxu'n- 
mu, bore a hole; ni'axunmutpn, put cap on pen, cover on box. The 
suffix -mi seems to refer generally to the ground, or motion downwards, 
as nya'tmi, a flat thing lies on ground; nuqa^ohunmi, lie on belly. 

48 See note 85. The two forms seem to be identical, except for the 
addition here of ame-, meaning hunger. 

48 See note 34. 

4T Pun is the numeral * ' one. ' ' 

48 Translation doubtful. The suffix -rotpin occurs in the forms pu'n- 
usrotpin, one left; xo'kosrotpin, two left. 

49 Probably aqi-tcut-xan, for aqi-tcuk-xan. See note 34. 

80 The stem seems to be -tse-, seen also in itse'xni, she took boat. 

81 The stem here, -djek-, tcek-, seems to be related to that in itse'xni. 

82 Probably participial. Two explanations of this form seem possible, 
either aqi-k-tan, water-rolling (-k-, to roll, move over surface), or (h)a- 
qik-tan, the stem -qik- being for -qim-, -kim-, seen in aki'mni, he floats. 

88 See note 85. 

84 Compare ma-i-mat-ni, I am alive; ma-mi-mat-a, are you alive f 

88 Po is elsewhere always used for foot. 
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56 stem is -mat- seen alto in ima'tni, I find. Probably participial. 

BT other comparable forms are, miti'nda kutaxa'na, shall you keep it; 
icehe'nda kutaxa'na, I shaU keep it. Itxan is the word for leg. 

B^The stem is apparently -xota-, seen also in: izo'taxanan, I shall 
watch; yazotai'yazan, we shall look for. The zo- does not seem to be the 
negative. The suffix -wet is a continuative. Compare imu'mwet, I run 
eointinuaUy; yema'wet, I eat constantly. 

s* If -wo- is the stem, this means to sit, as in I'wo, I sit; hi'wotinda, he 
Bits. For -zun- see note 44. The ending is puzzling. 

•0 Apparently a case of nominal incorporation, zarala-himat 'ta, baby- 
he-finding. Another form for the noun was given as zaltila. 

•1 Small is ule'da. This is apparently run together in rapid speech 
with hima't'ta. 

•2 See note 57. 

M Noun formed from the stem -am-, -ama-, to eat. 

M The usual form would be ha'ma. The pronominal prefix of the third 
person is however quite frequently omitted. The final -t here and in 
other cases does not occur in the paradigms of verbal forms secured. 

•6 From puntsar, woman. The suffix -la occurs in many names of ani- 
mals and of relations, the form here being probably puntsalla, the inter- 
change or equality of r and 1 being clearly marked in many words. 

•• See note 59. 

•7 Derived from the demonstrative stem pa-. Other derivatives are 
seen in pateea'mku, something; p&tci, what; p&'tcigun, no. The suffix -gun, 
-gut is the negative. 

M Probably for xoku'litca. Of. tcima'rtca, we are men, Ghimarikos. 

<• The stem -pa- occurs also in ya'patcen, we stay with. 
TO The intensive suffix -op, -ot. Befers to the particular man previously 
spoken of. 

Ti The stem is apparently -pfi-, to shoot. The xa- may be the negative, 
in the sense of not shooting, i.e., stalking, hunting, I stalk game being 
given as yexap5'unu. The same prefix (f) occurs apparently also in 
nexadu'mxu, cook, boil itl 

Ts The usual word for boy is itri'la. This same stem appears again in 
dwe'lula, bachelor. 

78 From eta, many, with future suffix and final -t. 

T4See note 70. 

7B LiteraUy ' ' man-becoming. ' ' 

76 The only comparable form is na'tap, sift! 

T7 Elsewhere the stem ame- means hungry. 

7S Perhaps connected with eta, many. 

70 The stem is -samxu-. Gf. isa'mxuni, I dance; misa'mxuni, you dance. 

80 The more common stem is -wentso : hiwe'mtson, he gambles. 

81 In the paradigms secured, this is given as owa'kni, or owa'ktinda. 

•2 The stem is -po- or -poi-. Ct. poi'mni, I sleep; pomu'yen, I am sleep- 
ing; poa'nmu, are you sleeping f 

88 See note 81. 

84 See note 69. 

88 See note 63. 

86 The stem is apparently -txa-. Of. itxa'Eni, I stop, cease. 

87 Negative. Of. ma'mut maxa'mana, you are not eating; n&'tcidut 
ya'xamanat, we are not eating. 

88 Derived from the stem q$-, to die. 

99 Compound form, from -wa-, -owa-, to go, and -mi 'ina-, to wish. 
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FREE TBANSLATION. 

Dog and Coyote were travelling eastwards. Dog said, ''It is going to 
rain, it is going to blow. Hold tight to a live-oak tree." It blew, and 
Coyote was blown away. Dog stood there and called, ' ' Come back, you shall 
be strong." Coyote did not wish to, for he was angry with dog. The 
latter said, "Let us fight," but Coyote declined. After some discussion 
they agreed to travel about, and get married. A flood was coming on, in 
which they believed they would be drowned, so they tried to make a 
metal(f) house, but it fell down. Water came, it rained and snowed, and 
all people were starved and lost. Frog was floating in a canoe, and Otter 
and Mink floated on the water. Frog found the rib of one of those who 
had been drowned. At sunset it became a baby, which was put in a 
basket. The girl baby grew up, and married Frog(f), and to them a child, 
a boy was bom, and by and by there were many people. There was an 
abundance of food then, and people went about eating and dancing, and 
living as they do now. 

m. THE UNSUCCESSFUL HUNTEB. 

Sxapu'umut^ hako'nwadukta* hi'tcip himai'dukta' 

He hunted he didn't kill his thigh he carried baok 

hutrine'u^ imai'dukta tca'koasun" a 'a kogutxulmi* 

intestines he brought back I'm good hunter deer you don't like me 

i'trirok^ aqa' ya'aye* pu'ntsarop yatcaxi'sxun* wisi'da 

that man water I go for that woman they ran off down river 

awa'tmun axa'wayagaktcainan^^ gwo'mut^* i'trirop 

went did not want to come back he cried that nuui 

kato'kkutcai'dananda^' tcum^* tcliin tcisi't hatcisS'nda** 

never coming back (f) (f) I said not following 

Swo'maminda^* i'trirop i'trirop Swo'munda pu'ntsarop 

still crying that man that man crying that woman 

xomi"iiianan xowa'mgutcai'danan uwi'r ya'patcen^^ uwi'r 

I don't like I do not wish to go (f) we stay (f) 

ya'pa'en xowa'm^tcainan yowa'manda xo'wadumgutcai'nan 

we stay with don't want to go I going don't want to go home again 

awa'mai ya'pat hisi'k tcutcxS'mun Slo'hni 

(f) (f) good (t) (f) 

xowa'mgutcai'nan tcugu'tcen xomai'mnktcainan^* hi'midanda** 

I don't want to go I don't want to I don't want to carry it is heavy 

tcxal^'gu^^ imai'momen** xuxodaktcai'nan** xugonaktcai'nan^' 

light-not I carry I don't want to watch I won't talk to you 
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yeman 

let's eat 



tcudi "ineman tcupi'tan^* 

(f) my foot is sore 

moxoligS'Suni*" tcu'itcxemun*' xowa'mgutcainan 
you are no good I drag away (f) I don't want to go 

tcuwa'xyen exe'u itcxti'Enan*^ yexS'yexanan" 

shell I like I'll go and swim 

tra'wel uli'tcida hetce'tcoi 

treat little 

ameqe'eda'^ 
dying of hunger 

lu'in'* lumi'gina'ye 
I am not eating I drink don't you drink 

nitcxu'cki no'mux** 
put it in fire fix it! 

mukuwa'tkunat** ice'mdamdan*'* 

you did not oome 

x^maktcai'nan 

I don't want to eat 

xama'nan qd'ma aqa'deu 

not eating grass-seed grass-seed 



(t) 

imi"inan^* 
Hike 

yeko"oxan 
I'll kill 

xSma'non'^ 



nimaqai 
roast it! 

yS'inan 
let's eat 

na'ma 
eat! 



xowa'mgutcainan 

I don't want to go 
tcumai'idan 

I carrying 

exeu trxol 
shell crayfish 



suckers 

xatci'la 

children 

naupi' 
(t) 

nima'qai 
roast it I 



I haye been listening 

tcu'xoda'mdan 

you look at me 

komatra'Eni 
yellow daisy 



poq^'mtrolla 
small suckers 

hama' 'axan 

they will eat 

ygxadumxode'u 

I cook soup 

nexadu'mxu 

cook it! 

x^'ma 'axanan 

shall not eat 

pohmu'mdan'* 
sleeping 

tremu'mtxu 

a yellow flower 



tci'ntcei tcexa'ma kowatcu'mxu 
sunflower-seed a sort of flower (f ) 



p^'tsoneu 
(t) 



yemoma 
(t) 



NOTES. 

1 See note 71, text XL 

s The stem is -ko-, to kilL Cf . yeko'zanan, I shall kill you. The suffix 
-duk is uncertain. Gf. xowa'doknanda, he didn't come back; itcxu'tduxta, 
I hide it away. See following note and note 6, text L 

• Possibly a case of nominal incorporation, from (hi)tcipe, thigh and 
himai'dukta, carrying back. Of. nimai'mu, you carry it! imai'muxan, 111 
carry it. 

4 A nominal form in -eu, formed from a stem -tri- (f) of unknown 
meaning. 

B Apparently from -ko-, to kiU. This form is obscure, as the pronomi- 
nal suffix tea- is not elsewhere used as subject of a transitive verb, but as 
object. Of. p&'ut tca'kotinda, he kills me. The use of -sun which else- 
where has the force of the auxiliary verb ' ' to be, " is idso unusuid. 

• The prefix ko- is probably the negative. 
f Probably for i'trirop. 

» The stem is -a- (Of. -wa-, -owa-). See note 1, text L 

• The stem is -tcaxis-. Generally used as the plural for "to run," 
another stem, -mum- being used in the singular. 

10 Probably from -wa-, -owa- to go. The suffix is undoubtedly -mu-ni, 
upwards, the -ni being the present tense ending. 
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11 The stem seems to be -wa-, with the negative prefix. The usual 
form of the ending is -gutcainan. 

12 Prom -W0-, to cry, weep. 

IS Obscure. There is no stem clear, -tok- beinff elsewhere always 
united with some regular verbal stem, sometimes with the meaning of 
back, returning. Perhaps abbreviated in rapid diction from zowato'k- 
gutcaidananda. 

1* There is a stem -tcu- which means "to sleep." Cf. yetcu'yegon, I 
shall sleep. Another stem -tcum- has the meaning of ''to marry. '^ Of. 
yetcu'mdaxanan, I shall get married. 

i» The usual stem for "to follow ' ' is -sim-. Cf . yusi'm, I follow, go 
with; mezasi'mnatczun, do not follow me I 

!• See note 12. 

17 See note 69, text IL 

18 The stem is -mai-. The suffix -mu is uncertain, although it apparently 
indicates direction of motion. 

19 The stem appears to be -mi% 

so The suffix -gu here appears also in such forms as xanl'gu, by and by; 
euraigu, some time ago. It is probably the negative affix. 

SI See note 18. 

ss This is apparently xu-xo-da-k-tcai-nan. There seems to be a redupli- 
cation of the negative prefix, but other examples occur, where -xota- as 
a stem means simply to watch, observe, as ixd'tanhun, I watdi; ix5'taxanaii, 
I shaU look at. Ta- alone has no meaning applicable here. 

s^The stem is -go- or -go'na-. Other examples are negd'sna, talk to 
me I ; igo 'enegon, I ^U talk to you. 

S4 Doubtful. The possessive prefix of the first person singular is evi- 
dent, but the remainder of the word is not clear. The stem for * * foot ' ' is 
elsewhere always -po-. 

SB The stem here is clearly -xoU-, or -xuli-, meaning bad. Other examples 
are tco'xoligni, I am bad; aoxoy§'utoeyi, are ye bad; xuH'da, he is bad; 
xuli ma'takni, you sinff poorly. The suffix -eu may be that used to form 
nouns from verbs, so that the form here would be "you are a bad-one." 

2< Apparently tcu-itc-xe-mun. The stem -xg- occurs also in niSxS'xe 
sweep! The prefix tc- is a very common one, and seems to be similar in 
its meaning to t- or to-, meaning with the hands, or by force. Other 
instances of its use are ni-tc-xe-tpik, puU out naO; ni-tc-xa-lo, pull out 
tooth; nu-tc-oru-ba, reach up for, etc, etc. 

s7 The stem is -tcxu- or -tcxuB-. Other instances of its use are ya'- 
tcxuunan, I wish, want (to eat) ; mitcxQ'una, you wish, want. 

ssThe stem is -xfi-, as in ixu, I swim; nixfi'yaxana, shall you swimf 
What seems to be the same stem however is used with several other mean- 
ings, as: tcoxfi'xanan, I shall blow away; noxu', whistle!; tco'xun, I am 
fat; q&'xunda, ye are fat, etc. In this latter case, the u is generally short 
however, but it is certainly long in the other cases. 

s«The stem is -mi'ina-. Other examples are: xomi ''inanan, I don't 
like you; mexemi 'inanan, you don't like me. Cf. tcudi'ineman above. 

so Probably ame-qS-da, I am dying of hunger. See note 45, text IL 

•1 See note 87, text 11. 

82 The stent is lu-. Cf . Ifimi'ginaye. 

ss See note 36, text XL 

s^ Perhaps for mu-ku-wa-tok-gu-nat with the negative affix repeated. 

SB The stem is apparently -cem-. See note 10, text IV. 

so See note 82, text H. 
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FBEE TRANSLATION. 

A man went out to hunt, but secured nothing. So he carried back his 
thigh and his intestines, saying, ''I am a good hunter." His wives sus- 
pected, and did not like him. They said, "We will get some water." 
Then they ran away. (The remainder seems to be wholly unconnected, my 
informant maundering on until she was tired.) 

IV. THE THEFT OF FIBE. 

Waida howamda apSxadjit^ tcitindosa xatcile pun 
Eastwards he went fire-steal Coyote child one 

xSxadjit^ tcitindosa mice'qe himu'kta apisu'zta yuwau'mia 

he stole Coyote ''mioeqe" running fire throwing I go 

mice'qe yaxatci'ya pa'tcimam* itukmusun^ mice'qe 

"miceqe" I steal everything I make "mioeqe'' 

yuwau'mxanan mice'qe kimidjunQ'mdju" yowamza'nan 

I shall go '' miceqe " to the head of the river I'll go 

yuwanmxa'nan wisi'da puntsa'r S'tasun mice'qe a'ma 
PU go downriver woman many are "miceqe" place 

yuwaupa'kasan mice'qe a'ma pun z5'nasun* mice'qe 
I go around ''mieeqe" place one PU not "miceqe" 

lure'djasun xn'mde tcitindd'sa tcusato"mun qft'qatce 

quick (f) Coyote I choke a bird 

nQ'wam tcusato"Bmun^ tc^'tcd nu'wam tGUsato"Emun 

go! I'm choking Buzzard got Pm choking 

jdcoxa'nan na'tcidut ft'wam iwa'mdaxanan* xg'qoqtcainan 

PU kill you we go PU stay I won't km him 

tci'marut qi'sop* xu'nogidji mice'qe nagi'tcuk ice'mtina^* 
people if die I'U get weU (t) " miceqe " ( t) Ustening ( t) 

imitcici'gut^^ welmu mice'qe yowa'mxanan mice'qe 

I kick it open quickly "miceqe" PU go "miceqe" 

te^'sigasun^' mice'qe yS'koxanan mice'qe me'xeml'inanan 
I'm handsome " miceqe " I'll kUl "miceqe " you don't like me 

mice'qe megutxu'kni xuwo'ktcainan ham^'u I'tciknan^' 
"miceqe" you don't like me I don't want to come back food not growing 

hame'u pa'tcigun hamS'u idan mitcxtlu'na^^ mowa'mxana 
food none food (f ) do you like you shall go 

xusi'mkuktcainan tcugu'tcen iwo'mdaxanan tcusi'mxanan 

I don't want to follow I don't want to I'U stay me shaU foUow 
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tcugu'tcentama 

I donH want 

cu'nuhulaigulan 
old woman only 

itr^'igoktcaidanan 

(t) 



he'wu 
all right 

itr^'igulan 
men only 

I'nadaxan 

I'll wait 



a'man 
place 

xatcil^'gulan 

children only 

i'woxanan" 
rustoy 



xatcile'^lan 

children only 



xotxa^tcainan 
I don't want to stop 

xowa'xgutcainan 

I won't go off 



itricuxai'deu^® tcoxogo'anatan" xowo'ktcaiiian yowa'mxanan 

I'm a chief they don't talk to me I don't want to return I'll go 

i'woxantin iwa'togegon yS'tcuyegon" iwo'mtegon iwau'tegon 

I'll stay I'm coming back I shall sleep I'll stay I'll come 

yuwa'togegon qM^gon^* xowa'toknop isumda'mdegon** 

I'm coming back will pay (f) I may not return 

mowa'tokatcxun*^ miwo'mtohon** 

you better all return you stay 

mg 'inada'mdatckun misamda'mdatckun 

do ye wait for me do ye all listen 

ye'tcudamdegon mowau'gatckun yowa'tokegon 

ye all return I'll return 

tcima'r imamde'egon 

people I shall see 

yuwamxa'nan amemtu'ini 

I'll go I'm hungry 

m^oi'tce "" 

brother-in-law 



I'll lie down 

igo'na'mdegon 

I'll talk to them 

xowa'toknegon 
I'll not come back 

yowa'mxanan 
riigo 

yuwa'tokegon 

I'll return 



yowamxanan 
rilgo 



I'll seek (f) you 

yuwau'gegon 
I'll go 

mg 'inadi'atckun** 

do ye wait for me 

ySaxte^egon 
I'U get lost 

ixota'mdegon 
I shall watch 

ulu'idaitce 

my brother 

yuwo'kegon 

I'll return 



imi"inan 



yeuyS'ke 'ggon 
(t) 



.s'. 



mowamxanan 

are yougoing 

xa'tcitcenta 

all lazy 

husamutni^^ 
he stays 

la'mipukni*' 

you are weak 

iwo'mdaxanan 



yuwawu mxanan 

I like you I'm going home 

tco'kehen ya'patmamda axamgutcai'danan^ 

(f) we'll sit don't want to go 

pola yuwa'mxanan xotai'retce 

alone I'll go three 

yekoi'yaxanon tcuga'tcen 

I'll kill I don't want to 

pa'laidj^ yuwa'mni xokolS'tce 

I'm strong I go two of us 

niwo'mta 



nuguwamna 



awamxanan 

will go 

pala'djeson 

I'm strong 

awa'mxanan 

will go 

isu'mdan 

I look for 



I shall stay don't go ! stay 

iko'modaxanan^^ mo'xogoanan niya'tcima mame'ini niko'moda 

I'm going to talk don't you talk laugh! (f) talk! 
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nuwau'm nixo'ta mugu'tcen^* yowa'tokxanan 

go back ! look at me you don't want to I'm coming back 

miwomdatcxun mowa'mkunaxana po'moxana mic^'mxana 

yon stay aren't you coming backf shall you sleep you'll listen 

po'la iwa'megonye xokoli'tce awa'mxanan xa'rale nila'da 

alone I shall go two of us will go child cany 

mugu'tcen ni'ceheda** tre'ulot'® nicehe'm xai'rot'^ 

you don't want to take it that big one take it ! that little one 

niki'da yowa'mxanan niceheda pola iwomtS'Sgon 

carry! I'll go take it! alone I'll stay 

nuwa'mhini tcuga'tcen nowa'man ameq^'eni noha'tamda'^ 

go on I I don't want to go ! I'm dying of hunger look at me ! 

nitcuTrta'* tcugu'tcen nowa'mhini xowa'mgutcainan hi'ye 
take it (f) I don't want to goon! I don't want to go (f) 

tce'pini natcu'da na'xaman hame'u muputce'tceaxiiii 
(f) lie down! don't eat! food you are too lazy (f) 

utce'ndakeye miwo'rhanaqe mugu'tcen a'wam tcugu'tcen 

(f) (f) you don't want to let's go I don't want to 

tcupi'tan xowa'mgutcainan tcupi'tan'* ye'tupmoi na'tcidut 

my foot sore I don't want to go my foot sore (f ) we 

nuhwd'aqi yamai'ta imai'ta puntsa'r itri puntsa'rig 
(f) my place (f ) (t) woman man wife 

ulu'idaida miko'modahanxani yowa'mxanan hisi'kni xol^'ini 
sister you will talk I'm going good bad 

iko'modaxanan yako'onewa mo'xoligositce^" micehe'mxana 

I will talk we are going to talk you are no good are you going to take him 

mowa'mxana nuwa'man xosi'mgutcai'nan tcugu'tcen 

are you going go on! I don't want to follow I don't want to 

xomi"inanan qaqo'n qo'ni niko'muda ko"omitcxun 
I don't like you you kill me I cry out I talk you better cry out 

ano'tci laibu'kni poimu'yen yahai'tca'® h^'u awa'man 

(f) weak I'm sleepy let's get food all right we'll go 

na'tcidut xowa'mgutcai'nan nowa'man xowoktcai'non 
we I don't want to go go on I I don't want to stay 

mitciumaxa'na madaqa'na*^ awa'm yaxo'da nisu'kta** 

(t) you sing let's go we look lookback! 

himo' aqe'mtuini'* Iu"mixana nuwa'gai*® yuwa'dkun*^ 

yes I'm thirsty shall you drink come on ! I'm coming 
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ima'mni lu'umitcJhin tci'rhatce yuwa'man ikoTrtaxanan** 

1 866 him you drink (f) I'm going I shall growl 

ikolrt;ayexanan mowa'mgunaqo'sexanan^' yuwa'mni 

I'll go and growl aren't yon going to got I'm going 

iko'miitaxanan iko'ktasun qosamut ye'woxanan^ 

I shall talk I always growl yon stay I'll give yon 

ma'musqo'sexana hS'wu mowa'mxana ye'koaxanan nd'nu 

shall you give him too yes are you going I'll kill him don't 

xo'mamgutcai'nan nowa'man iwo'mdaxanan triVhatoen 
I don't want to see you go on I I'll stay (f) 

nowa'm tcugu'tcen ni'koxun mala' nuwa'm hSu himo' 

go on I I don't want to cry oat I (f) goon! yes yes 

miko'moda ySSni a'ta magoUai ma'tri'i matcolai 
yon talk (f) (f ) onole nephew grandmother 

matrici' ulQ'idai matcolai ma'la'i muta'lai masalai 

nephew brother grandmother maternal sister mother's sister (f ) 

himo'lai a'ntzasai z&'wilai ulu'idaxaiye mitci'nliilai 

father's sister's child older sister paternal grandfather younger sister (f) 

NOTES. 

I Apparently nominal incorporation. Gf . apisu'xta, below. 

s The usual third personal prefix is here strengthened to z% 

• Gf. patoi, what; patoea'mku, something; patcigun, no, none. 

^ See note 86, text II. The prefix tu- seems to mean actions done with 
hands. The stem is puzzling. In several cases, -kmu- seems to mean "to 
roll," as nimitcilunu, roll with foot; niS'kmu, roll with end of stick; 
nime'kmu, roll with head. There is a common suffix, however, -mu, which 
seems to have somewhat variable directive meaning and funetion, as 
nai'mu, chop; mise'kmu, swallow; ipe'nmu, I lick; iya'tmunip, I lay down 
a flat thing. If -k- is the stem, its meaning is general, as we have 
nitculctcan, drive nail; nQ'kmak, comb hair, etc 

6 Probably a place name. 

• Perhaps related to inam, I touch. Gf. inadaxan, page 350, third line 
of text. 

t The stem is -satos-. The meaning is said to be choking because of 
rapid motion. 

• The stem is -wam-, -wom-. 

• Gonditional suffix. 

10 Apparently first person. The stem is -cem-. 

II The prefix mitci- meaning actions with the foot. The stem does not 
occur elsewhere. 

13 The stem is apparently -siga-. Gf . misig&'sun, you are handsome. 

18 The stem here, -itci- apparently is the same as -itri-. See note 75, 
text n. 

i« See note 27, text IIL 
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IS The m of -worn- seems to have disappeared here. 

i< Chief is itrixaidSu. The pronominal element here is inserted appar- 
ently into the structure of the noun, which may perhaps be analyzed as 
itri, men, -xai-, stem for to make, create, and the suffix -Su which usually 
forms nouns from verbs. 

17 The stem is -go- or -go 'na-. Of. note 23, text m. 

1* The stem is -teu-. Of. yaxnteu'ixan, we shall not sleep; yetcuda'm- 
degon, I shall lie down, sleep. 

19 Gf. idai'goxan, I shall pay; tcadai'gunip, we pay. 

so Of. isu'mni, I follow. The suffix (f) -dam occurs also in such forms 
as meinada'mda, you look for me; yetcu'damdegon. 111 lie down. 

SI The suffix -ate seems to denote plurality. Cf. natcidut^(f)noatci-dut. 

«s Probably for miwo'mtaxan. 

25 The stem is apparently -inada. 

S4 The usual form is xowamguteaidanan. 

SB Cf. i'samutni, I come back; ya'samuta, we come back. 

26 Apparently a case of inflxing the pronominal element. Cf . la'tcipukni, 
I am weak. 

57 The stem here is clearly the same as in the next word. It is tempt- 
ing to regard the -mo as perhaps an incorporated second personal objec- 
tive element, but there are no other cases to support this view. Cf. 
nikomoda, talk, speak I 

58 See note 14, text n. 

so The stem is apparently -cehe-. See next line. 

so Shows the use of the intensive suffix -ot, with an adjective. 

SI Perhaps related to xara'li, xarula, baby. 

ss Elsewhere -xotam-. 

ss The stem -tcuk-, or what appears to be but one such stem, has many 
meanings. As itcu'ktamnip, I put down a round thing; nitcu'ktcan, drive 
a nail; tcuitculLni, I drown; nitouldo, pull off button. 8ee note 34, 
text n. 

S4 See note 55, text n. 

M See note 25, text m. 

so The stem -hai- elsewhere has the meaning of to spit, to vomit. 

ST The stem is -tak-. Cf. yetakni, I sing; ya'tak, we sing. 

ss This stem does not occur elsewhere. To throw is -sux-. 

so Cf . ame'mtuini, I am hungry. 

*o Perhaps for -wauk- contracted from -watok-. 

■ *i Perhaps for yuwa'tokun. 

"By "growling" was meant, it was explained, ''talking big." 

^s The suffix -qose apparently means ' ' also, too. ' * 

44 Meaning doubtful. The stem -wo- elsewhere means to cry, whereas 
•wo- is the form used in the singular for "to sit." 



FREE TBANSLATION. 

Coyote went eastwards to steal fire. There was one child only of the 
owner at home. Coyote stole the fire, and ran off down river, where there 
were many women. He ran so fast that he choked, then surrendered the 
brand to a bird, who did likewise, giving it up to the Buzzard. (The latter 
portion of this tale also is apparently extremely confused, and it seems 
impossible to make any connected sense out of it.) 
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V. A MYTH." 
nisi'it^ iwot* mata hi'wot* atcalaitan hiwot* 

North li^ed sweathouse lived with his grandmother lived 

Swatgu't* oa'mta* owa'temut owa'mdawa'temut badji'mdu* 

started went went up went up-stream what for 

imamatcimi* waituamtuwatmut ba'tcikitci^ owatmut 

have you comef come back come back went 

w&'ita* i'tusait iwoV uwa'wuktan tcimar ida't* 

west where his sister lived you most talk people many 

eicimit'ni' c§'iki'et^® hoxada'ktca'nat^^ tsusutaiik'S'et 

come to see the dance I am ashamed I don't want to watch do not be ashamed 

xi'manat^* nimamic" hoca'nkunit" hotcapimat*' yua'mta^* 

I do not eat (f) (f) not dance I know nothing arrived 

bo'unmut*^ iqu'ictan** a'manika'mkiyat ni'tcaho'dat^* 

slept what do you sayf you act foolishly have you sense f 

xa'ninmosainoxosa'n'^ lu'it^^ idji'tanit** y&ca'mkunit'* 

do you know what you dof drink I sit on one side that is why I dance 

yasa'mta** i'djitmi naxama'nan^" qdsi'n*' imica'nkunit*^ 

thus I do I sit do not eat how did you dance f 

n6xopi'mni** ma'iki'et^^ a'manot** yuwa'tmun*^ ndt'^ I'qorok** 

do not play are you ashamed? recently I came I my language 

mi'qot*' midjapu*" miqowe'g'wi'* xolik maliniqo'nag'an" 

you speak do you know you will always talk that bad you will always 

have to talk 

aqo'sit e'wanmu'* 6'u'xaik'e'nan^® ba'tcaamni'^ 

why do you cryf you are no good 

nd'xojimta'* iqo'iorot** dira'mda q^'g'edatci djdwu irnanmi'* 

you do not know long ago pray large look for 

moxolikaxa'winta**^ ba'dja*^ muxa'inat*^ dira'mda mi'tcapu'ta*' 

two old men sat nothing made long ago you know 

5tuntsa** yaca'mkunaxan** etcut** 

feathers we will dance long 



13 Obtained in 1901 by Dr. A. L. Kroeber from Doctor Tom, the Chi- 
mariko informant mentioned below in connection with the vocabulary. 
While the thread of the story cannot be made out from the disjointed 
narrative, it evidently is a myth. Doctor Tom passes among the Indians 
as being more or less out of his mind. As he is old and knows practi- 
cally no English, the translation had to be given by him in the Hupa 
language, with which Dr. Kroeber is unacquainted, and translated into 
English by a Hupa. While loose, it is however shown to be approxi- 
mately correct by the analysis that can be made of many forms. 



_J 
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yaxo'taxan** mukice'ta*" onicnema'ri naijidiji'tmin** 

we will 866 yoa do not wish to go once more we must go then they stay 

yupqa'radjinmi ixo'taxanen*^ pa'tcuyama** ba'tca 

I get ap now I will see him what will we eatf what 

qo'tsesekesa'inen yacamknnit n&ecia'raciixmi ba'ikinaesan 

must we doT we dance I must stretch myself I will dance aboat 

hd'tceu ytitiwiS'ni nimiina't** xo'miinana'n** n^'g^ada'txumu'i 

fall in water yon like I do not like yourself 

wi'yit imitsama'kot na'paata mutsunita niclkio't'*® 
dance hold< me (f) surpassed make afire! 

Ixota'x*^ ima'm** qdsni'ni^' ladjin'^ xSpaki'n boi'mxan*'* 

let me look I I see how I %m tired I am dizzy I am sleepy 

ixotan"* hini' ixotSmdjnkehi'n"* e'g'eta tcimexa'ita"' 

do not care to look you make 

nitxa'xana'^ la'djin qdsi'ni mica'fikunit'^^ Twonhi'ni"* 
stop ! tired how you will dance I stay here 

xo'sini qd'sini lawitama"^ ciraku** mti'amta'^ batcaxa'hatan*^ 

what makes you tired already you start I have nothing 

namau'itciwun nua'mdat** na'cia'tela'axanan ya'apu'tmin 

you will eat you must go you must take it in go home 

ft'manidja'pui'* nitcfi'u^* qd'sin nitc6'u tci'sagkun'" tcaa'w^ita'* 

you know stretch yourself how you stretch I am exhausted I am angry 

dawuxton yutsu'nta'^ djuklti'uxut'* ladjida'mda'* eicS-'mknni 

do not jump in jump in become tired I dance 

la'djin yd'matsisin miitca'exotax^® nupu'o a'wamtu^^ 
tired I want to eat look at it what forf with mouth 

mikof xa'ni mikoxa'nat^* naa'wutbimni^* yuaka'nat 
you talk by and by you will talk we must play 

nacibi'mdaxanan^* otsumni*^ n&maata(n)h^i na'icukudjhen^* 

we must play jump in do you pick berries do not want to 

nu'tfiuxunmu^" nitxa'nemaexa^' nicid'i nacba'tcikum^^ 

jump into the ground your knees are sore I do not want 

i'xotama'ri bi'maranu'tcxo &'tcawi'it ni'wekdapmu'* qocum 

I want to see you mash it are you afraid f bring him out I how 

tsi'rokon^* I'mamni e'xaini' no'ot qS'xeta*® ima'mta 

did I talk I see I make I I make I see 

tc^'mta*^ ixo'tat ica'mxu'nit gu'utc^t®* hema'itat** xa'niikti** 

always I see I dance do not want to carry him soon 
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himto*** hi'mitci'latcila** &'si'n** xo'djabutnat" mi'sik-ei'i** 

dark middle of night day do not know make right 

mi'qoxanat^* naxaik-ena** miatci'matakxu'n*® mft'xoci'nta*^ 

yon will talk do not be ashamed might laugh at yon if yon do not know 

niice'x na'maxanat*^ ni'iciex* nia'i nidd'ek na'witmi** 

want you will see want blind let me look lie down I 

n&'pTia** yuw6'mni*' tcupa'i*' itsawi'sen djooqi'n 

get him up I I am going home my feet are sore do not wiak 

maxa'ikun*^ Mtcuutan** nimama h&'tcadarup** ua'mxanat*'* 

make it ! lies there yon see it surely will go 

yd'wetdaxana'c na'sieta'mxanan^^^ la'mitamakun'^^ hi'tat* 

I shall oatoh him it will be day, tired many 

e'icamkunit^®* ila'djin"^ a'mimtii'ita*®' badji maxa'ia 

I danoe tired I am hungry nothing you can make 

qd'maicxu'nun iisa'n yima'mda wu'tBunat**** kato'oxu'mii'nanan^®* 

know I breathe I see I am not sick I do not like you 

gaik'i'ektcan^®' 

how do you knowf 

NOTES. 

1 Perhaps for wise-da, down-stream, i.e,, north. 

2 -wo-,to sit, to stay. Cf, hiwotinda, he sits. 

s-wa-tok, -owa-tok, retum(f). Gf. muku-watku-nat, you did not come, 
page 347, line 8 of text. 

« -wam-, -owam-, to go; -ta, participle. 

B patci, what; -mdu, instrumental. 

0-mat-, to find; -mamat-, alive. Cf. ma-i-mat-ni, I am alive. 

7 Of. ante, badji-mdu. 

• wai-da, west or up-stream. 

• Cf . §tasun, many. 

10 C-, probably for tc-, I; -aikie-, ashamed. 

11 Cf . note 22, text m. 

12 Cf . xemanon, page 347, line 6 of text. 

18 Perhaps ni-, imperative, and -mam-, to see. 
14 ho-, negative; -samxu-, to dance. 
18 ho-, negative; tcapu- probably -trahu, to know. 
i« Cf . note 4. 

17 -po-, to sleep. Cf. po-anmu, you sleep. 

i« Probably -qu-, -ko-, -komo-, to talk; e- perhaps interrogative. Cf. 
i-mi'Canku-nit, did you dance f; a-qosit, whyt; e-wanmu, do you cryt 

i» Probably -tcaho-, for -trahu-, to know. Cf . ante hotcapunat. 

20 Perhaps xani, by and by; 

21 -lu-, to drink. Cf . page 347, line 6 of text. 

22 i-, I ; -tcit-, to sit ; -mi, the verbal suffix, down ; -t probably the inten- 
sive suffix, -ut, -ot, -t. 
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ss ya-y we; -samxu-, to danee. 

M Probably -sam-^ to li0ten(f). Cf. mi-sam-damdatcknn, page 350, line 8 
of text 

Mna-, seeond person imperative; x-, negative; -ama-, to eat; -nan, 
verbal soffiz. Gf . zdmanat, ante line 6. 

M Interrogative stem qo. 

ST i, perhaps interrogative. Cf. note 18. 

ssnoy imperative; xo-, negative; -pim-, to play; -ni, suffix of present 
tense. 

*9 Cf, aman-itriy young; aman-inho, new. Perhaps also a'manika'mkiyat 
ante, line 7. 

••y-, for i-, I; -nwat*, -owat-, to eome. 

51 Contracted from ndnt. 

ss Evidently from the stem -ko> -qo-, -go-, to speak. The form is 
obscure, as the possessive -i, my, is always suffixed. 

ts mi', you; stem as in the previous word. 

s^mi-, you; -ko- to talk; -we, perhaps for -wet, eontinuative; -g^an for 
'xan, future. 

M It is possible that the first portion of this word is the Wintun pro- 
noun for the second person dual, malin. A Hupa word is inserted in the 
following text. 

s< Cf. ewo'imamni, I cry. 

57 Cf. p&'tceam-ku, something(nothingf). 

Mno-, imperative; xo-, negative; -ta, participle. The stem -jim-(teim) 
does not occur elsewhere in the material collected. 

*• i-, I; -mam-, to see; -ni, present tense. 

40 Obscure, -xoli, may be xuli, bad; xawin, old. Cf. note 25, text m. 

*i mu-, you; -xai-, to make. 

42 hu-tu, its feather. 

«s Cf . hitcun, long. 

«^ya-, we; -xota-, to see; -xan, future. 

M Cf . -gutce-, -gntcai-, do not witsh, as in tcu-gntcen, I do not wish. 

^•na-, imperative; -jid-(tcit) (reduplicated), to sit. So "do ye sit 
down one after the other "(f). 

«7 i-y I; -xota-, to see; -xan, future. 

«s patci, what; y-, I; -ama-, to eat. 

«» ni, second person imperative; -mi'inan-, to like. 

so -cikiot perhaps for -cekta-, to build fire. 

81 la-, weak, tired; -tci, I; -in, incompleted action. In other instances, 
-mi, you. 

52 -po-, to sleep; -xan, future. Cf. poimni, I sleep. 

58 Cf . ixota'x, line before. 
M Cf . note 45. 

ss tci-, I; me-, actions done with hand(f ) ; -xai-, to make; -ta, participle. 

•s ni-y second person imperative; -txa-, to stop; -xan, future. 

BTmi.y you; -samxu-, to dance. The phrase ''how you will dance'' 
seems to mean "thus you will always dance in the future." 

5» -won-, for -wom, to stay. 

ss ciraku, curaigu, from cur-, long ago, and the negative -gu. 

eomu-, you; -wam-, to go; -ta^ participle. 

ei Seems to contain the negative. 

ss nu, second person imperative; -wam-, to go. 
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•* Of. note 29. Perhaps -pa is the interrogative suffix. Of. mezadjipOy 
have 70a stolen f 

«« Bi', second person imperative; -teo-, cf. -ten-, to lie down, to sleep. 

•Btei-, I; -sag-, ef. -sax-, to eoagh(f). 

•• tea-, I; -aw^, taigrj; -ta, participle. 

«T -tsu-, -tsum-, -tson-y to jnmp. 

«• dju-, ten-, I; -kin-, to fall. 

99 Cf. note 51. -dam is a verbal suffix of uneertain meaning in this 
case. Cf. mSinadamda, you look for me. 

Yo Contains -xota-, to look, watch. 

71 ha-wa, his mouth; -mdu, instrumental. 

7>0r else from -ko-, to kill. Cf. je-ko-xan-an, 111 kill you, text IV, 
line 9. 

T8 -pirn-, to play. 

t^ Cf . tcugutcen, I don 't want to, text IV, line 15. 

Y'nu-, second person imperative; -tsu-, to jump; -xun, verbal suffix 
meaning into; -mu, verbal snffix of uncertain meaning. Cf. naimu, chop; 
nitupmu, roll along, etc. 

T6 hi-txanemaxa, his knee. 

TT Cf . patdgun, no. 

Ts ni-, I; -whek-, to push; -tap, out of. 

Y» Cf . iqorok, ante line 10. 

•0 -xe-, for -xai-, to make. 

61 tcem-da means ' * across a stream. ' ' 

•« Cf . note 74. 

St Perhaps he- is the negative, xe-; -mai-, to carry. 

M xani, by and by, and -gu, the negative. Cf . note 59. 

85 himi, hime, himokni, night. The -n appears in hime-n-ala, moon. 

8< asi, asse, day. Cf . asi-n-ala, sun. 

tT Z0-, negative; djabu- (tcapu ante) for -trahu-, to know. 

M hisikni, hisiki-, good; -edi perhaps -eye, reflective. 

89 na-, second person imperative; x-, negative; -aikie-, ashamed. 

•0 mi-y you, object; -yatci-, to laugh; -xun is either the future -xan, or 
the continuative -hun. 

81 mo-, you; -xo, negative; -dm-, -cem-, to listen; -ta, participle. 

»< n-, second person imperative; -ama-, to eat; -xan, future. 

»*na-, second person imperative; -mi, -tmi, verbal suffix, down; -wi-, 
cf. hawi'ida, driv deer; ha-wi-maxan, poke hole in sheet of paper. 

•«n-, second person imperative; -ap-, to get off horse; -ha, up. 

»• y-, I; -owam-, to go. 

>< tcu-, my; hu-po, his foot. 

87 ma-, perhaps for na-, second person imperative; -xai, to make. 

88 -tcu-, to lie down, sleep. 
>*-up, intensive. 

100 -owam, to go; -xan, future; -at(f) for -ut, -ot, intensive. 

101 asi, day; -xan, future. 

102 fii-, for i-, L 

108 amemtu-, hungry; -i-, I; -ta, participle. 

104 The final -t, -at, probably the intensive -ut, -ot is of frequent occur- 
rence. 

10s XU-, negative; -mi'ina-, to like; -nan, verbal suffix. 

108 -aik'ie-, ashamed. 
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VLi* 

yi'ma* I'waxanin* e'kocxanan* tci'mitcaktm kolalai yua'mni 
I eat I will defecate I will urinate enough sick I go 

nlma'ama^ nidjidmaga'na'^ nlpa'itca* ba'tcikti' ici'cnu'xni i'sa'n^ 

you see say so pick np no bring wood sleepy 

xa'nisama^ xe'ma'* dji'txanak*^ hosetdjanlwu' nimina'*^ hisi'kta^* 

soon head blanket sick behind good 

hi'ed&t hldjukni*' hi'djutbitan** nadjaldan*' nixo'cxu^' misa'gli^^ 

fall in drown a spring rock cut put in month 

nis§'wkS hitai^* k5'on** hit^iw&mda nixota^^ muxu'lika'* awa'm 

pat in month mnch talk go down look I say go 

nuakta^' xa'yS djdV miwu' xumamnan** yacangxu'ni^" 

go ' small large give do not see let ns dance 

yaxu'tcu nici'nSte'i nd'sexana'n** nYTnama^ naeco yoku'n 

go to bed coyer me ! suckle me look make basket 

nS'wu pS'dju*' nuwi'e** xodala^* nitcxi'm*® nitcxe'ako*® 

give enough carry little drag! stop! 

mi'tcapu'^ hi'waoa'dan na'klo badxa'la nuxu'manman^^ 

chew go on see two enough not see 

ydkumramni'p'* mitcxa'ni** yiko'n** tcawi'n mixo'tan*' 

run small kill I fear on 

yutsuxa'mni*' yuwa'wnkne'*' bo'anmu** na'waxaii** muxulinni*® 

fall down I come back you sleep your mouth is small you are ugly 

xa'se hitema' nimama nimaitce^^ yamat ima'mta nima'mxanat 

grass ( f ) cook see food I see you will see 

naot xu'noita** nintji*" a'ma ixa'ita xo'se himou 

I go up your nose earth I made grass yes 

exaini'p** y^'kon** najidili naxa*" huwa'm xa'ni 
I make I kill play flute ! stop go soon 

ladjitamni djo'pa-elo'ni*" elonehe'e*' nfdjitmi*^ nitcxe'mku*® 
tired too hot hot sit down! drag! 

djemta nuamatcxun** w4satk!a'se yu'tsti'txamu** hawalla** 

across river go I sleepy fall down who are you 

la'mitaina namaexuni xalala'idji'ni diramda diramd ua'kdat"^ 

tired around go home long ago long ago came 



1^ Part of a text obtained in the same way as the last. 
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hica'mniman ni'xota djS'wnt" i'tc'i'xni xunS'ita** lutsuktu'n** 
not see you look I large play up fall in 

mu'adokni'* tcigutxotne'i"* ygaxta'n wdtci'o migaatcxti'iii** 
you come baok lonely I retnm near leave 

nacuamni' hitai ko'on hupucnei^' memamnei'^^ ml'tcapu 
go away maoh talk his leg straight I see yon yon know 

n&ma wi'lemti"* Mjten^'i ntaia'iradjim** ndtcxe'm nicigya't*^ 

eat! qnickly shoot carry! drag! make fire I 

niza'ii tca'xawinta** ni'mamza'nat Stc'i'zta"* koma namaxana't 

make it! I am old you will see grow seeds 

watcel ni'mamxanat koma h^iga djimia'na 

pepper- nnte yon will see seeds hazel -nnte sarrioe-berry 

haikyd'u hatchd'u hoBiri'na*^ 

sngar-pine-nnts digger pine-nnte cedar 

NOTES. 

I i-, I; -ama-y to eat. 

3 i-y I; hi' wax, his excrement; -xan, fntnre; -in, incomplete action. 

t e-qnCy his urine. 

«ni-, second person imperative; -mam-, to see. 

s ni-, second person imperative; -tcit-, to sit; -gan, -xan, future. 

9 m, second person imperative; -pa-, perhaps -pa-, to smoke. 

7 Of. iisan, text Y, next to last line. 

s xani, soon, by and by. 

9 hi-ma, his head. 

io tcitxa, blanket. 

II Gf. himinatce, behind; himinna, back. 

12 hisiki-, hisikni, good. 

18 -tcuk-, a stem of varied meaning. Of. nitcuktan, drive nail; nitcuk- 
tapku, take out a round thing; itcukar, drowned; text I, line 7. 

14 -tent, to strike(f); -pi, -tpi, suffix, out, out of. 

IB Of. tcaldan, metal. 

i« Of. tca-xos-amu, I yawn. 

IT Of. note 65, text V. 

i» Of. note 9, text V. 

i«rrom -ko-, to speak. 

son-, second person imperative; -xota, to look, watch. 

ai Of. note 40, text V. 

<3 nu-, second person imperative; -wak-, to come; -ta, participle. 

ss djdu, tcdu, trdu, large. 

34 XU-, negative; -mam-, see; -nan, verbal suffix. 

sBya-, we; -samxu-, to dance; -ni, incompleted action. 

s< no-, second person imperative; -sex-, cf. -sek- ,to swallow; -xan, future. 

*i Of. p&dju, grizily-bear. 

s* nu-, second person imperative; -wi, cf. ha-wi'-ida, drive deer. 
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S9 xodallan, poor. 

so Cf . tea-itcz§-miiii, page 847, line 2 of text. 

SI mi-y you; -tea-, to ehew; -pu, perhaps interrogative. 

«2Cf.(t)nipe-ram-ram-, to taste. 

ss Cf.(f)ni-teza-lo, pull out tooth; itcxa-poetay Dyer's raneh . 

s^ye-y I; -ko-, to kill; -n, incomplete action. 

wmi-xota-n(t). 

»«-tsu, to jump. Cf. note 67, text V. But hu-tsu-tmin, fly down; -xam, 
suffix, down; -ni, incompleted action. 

57 y., I; -owak, to como, here apparently reduplicated; -ne, -ni, incom- 
pleted action. 

»8 Cf. note 17, text V. 

59 ha-wa, his mouth. 

40 mu-, you; -xuli-, bad. Cf. note 21. 

*i Cf . -mai-, to carry. 

42 xunoi-da means west or north. 

«s A Hupa word. The Chimariko would be mo-xu. 

44 e-, for i-, I; -xai-, to make; -ni, incompleted action; -p, intensive. 

48 Cf . i-txa-sni, I stop. 

49 elox-ni, elo-ta, hot. 

47 ni-, second person imperative; -tcit-, to sit; -mi, suffix, down. 

48 Cf . mo-watok-atcxun, page 350, line 7 of text. 
40awiUa, who. 

60 -wak-, to come; -da, participle; -t, intensive. 

61 mu-, you; -atok-, -watok-, return; -ni, incompleted action. 

»« Cf. tcigule, we all. Or more probably, tci-, I; gu-, negative. 

58 hu-po, his leg. 

84 me-, for mi-, you; -mam-, to see; -nei, cf. preceding word, and, post, 
ddjd-n^L 

BBwelmu, quickly. 

Bene-, second person imperative; -mai-, to carry. 

BT ni, second person imperative; -cekta-, make fire. 

88 tea-, I; -xawi-ni, old; -ta, participle. 

B» Cf . -itri-, -itci-, to grow, a man. 

80 Cedar is h&tsinaktca; hosu, xosu is yellow-pine nut. The tree would 
be hosu-na. 



SENTENCES. 



puntsalot hamtatinda citcelot 
puntsalot himitcitinda tcimal 
citcela hapukeini hemxoUa 

mimitcitida citcela 
hipuimnktinda citcela 
imitcitinda 
memitcitida 
tcumi 'inatinda 
qonowectinda 
imitcitxanan citcelot 
nitcut citcela 



woman whipped dog 
man kicked the woman 
dog caught the jack-rabbit 

you are kicking the dog 
they are pinching the dog 
I am kicking him 
you are kicking me 
he likes me 
ye are whipping me 
I shall kick the dog 
hit the dog I 
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imamni 


I Bee thee, him 


imi 'inanatcin 


I like ye 


mepatni 


you are poking me 


tcumamni 


he sees me 


qomamapu 


do ye see me 


hiwotinda 


he sits 


miwemtsodida 


yon gamble 


qatczundjulinda 


ye are thin 


qdwoktinda 


he is siek 


nout yematinda 


I eat 


teazawintinda tcigule 


we all are old 


mamatindak 


yon ate 


hisamxunin 


he dances 


Tawemtsom 


we gamble 


mixun 


yon are fat 


qaxatcuxni 


ye are short 


hama 


he eats 


imumni 


I mn 


yetakni 


I sing 


haomiuktsaida 


his hat 


awaida 


his house 


onipaida 


his pipe 


qomas mnsuda 


who are you 


qomas asuda 


who is he 


patci 8uda 


what is this 


awilida mohatida 


who shot yon 


puntsarida anowesta itrila 


woman whipped boy 


mitlnda kutaxana 


are yon going to keep itf 


ewomnnda 


still erying 


imumda itxaxni 


I stop running 


imumda tcohotimen 


while running, he shot me 


imamni haqomelamda 


I saw him running, hurrying away 


hisamximinda yekon 


while he was dancing, I killed him 



VOCABULARY. 

The following English-Chimariko and Chimariko-English 
vocabulary is based on the author's notes. To these are added 
materials from the following sources. 

Words marked with an asterisk, •, are from Powers' Tribes of 
California, pages 474-477, slightly transcribed to conform to the 
present orthography. Those marked with a dagger, f, were ob- 
tained by the author, but are given in identical form by Powers, 
allowing for the fact that Powers does not distinguish k and q 
and writes no glottal catches. 
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Words in parentheses, ( ) , were obtained by Dr. A. L. Kroeber 
from the informant Friday in 1902, and those in brackets, [ ], 
from Doctor Tom, an old feeble-minded Chimariko at Hupa, in 
1901 and 1902. Many of the more common words, having been 
obtained by Dr. Kroeber in a form identical with that recorded 
by the writer, are not separately given. 

Words marked with § were obtained by Dr. P. E. Gtoddard 
from Mrs. Noble, a daughter of Mrs. Dyer, in 1902. A consider- 
able number of other words also obtained by Dr. Gknldard, in a 
form identical with that recorded by Dr. Kroeber or the writer, 
are not specially marked. 



ENGLI8H-CHTM A KIKO. 



Abalone, sulhim 

Abandon, -tzax- 

Accompany, -sim- 

Acorn, yutri, (tcznpun) 

Acorn (black-oak), [(mnni)] 

Acorn-bread, tc^neu 

Acorn-meal (leached), p&ci 

Acorn-meal (nnleached), yfima 

Acom-Boaking place, matelya 

Acom-Boup, h&pSn 

Acorn (shelled), ihitci 

AcroBS-Btream, tcem-da 

Again, (tabom) 

Alder, pakto'xna 

Alive, -mamat- 

All, (kamitcin)t 

Alone, pola 

Angry, -awd- 

Ankle, hi-kxanlddS, hi-txanlede 

Ant (black), p^o'a 

Ant (red), t'amitcznl 

AntlerB, ho-wec 

Anns, hi-wi 

Arm, hi-tanpn, [hi-tcanpn], 
hi-tcanpo* 

Arm-pit, cileitctlmuni 

Armor, t'ummi 

Arrow, sa'a 

Arrow-flaker, atcibuksa 

Arrow-point, q&ku 

Ashes, matripxa, matripa 

Aunt (paternal), nluida-i(f) 



Aunt (maternal), mftlai-i, mntala-i 
Antumn, asddiwukni, nomatci* 
Awl, cibui 
Axe, haimuksa, hamuktcu* 

Baby, xarilUa, xaliUa, (xalala), 
hfdalla* 

Back, hi-mina 

Bad, xuli, holi-ta* 

Bark (of tree), hi-pxadji, 
hi-patci* 

To bark, wowoin 

Basket-hat, hadmiiiksa 
(haamiaktca) 

Basket (burden), sangen, 
(cankeen) 

Basket (cooking), poquela 

Basket (mortar), h&'eu 

Basket (open tray), powa 

Basket (sifting), atanisuk 

Basket (spoon), kaliiw^ 

Basket ( storage), ( opumaktca) 

Basket (tray), p'unna 

Bat, tcemxatcila 

Bachelor, puntsariScku, 5Sliilla 

Beads (disk), mendrahS 

Bear (black), tcisamra, (djicamla), 
[djisamara], tcisamrha* 

Bear (grizzly), p&dju, (potcu) 

Beard, (hn-putcu-n-xame), [ha- 
budju-n-zami], o-putcun-hama* 

Beaver, wisilla 

Bed, hatciinarutsa 

Beetle, qd'a 



I 
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Belly, ha-trundu, (ha-teeneu), 
u-teuniwa* 

Belt, hi-ea 'amatat 

To bend, -kom- 

Bird, (dila), tirba* 

Bitter, hemiidadjan 

Black, tcSlSi, tceli-t* 

Blaekberry, zamoana 

Blackbird, tira-cela, t^ila-tcele 

Blanket, tcitxa 

To bleed, sodrd- 

Blind, -Bukxomen, -zosanman 

Blood, sotri, citrqi, eitso* 

To blow, -bus-, -XUC-, -kos-, -xu- 

Blue (f— cf. blood), sotd'i 

Blaebird, ipuitella 

Bluejay, tsokokotce 

Board, ho'Su 

To boil, -potpot-, -dum- 

Bone, ha-txun 

Bom, -dab- 

Bow, x&pnndu 

Boy, itrilla, itcUaf 

Brain, bi-ni 

To break, -kat-, -tcex-, -xotos- 

Breast, bn-si* 

Breast (woman's), wlSye, sirbat, 

[cida] 
To breatbe, -saxut- 
To bring, -bak-, -bek- 
Brotber, uluida 
Brotber-in-law, meku-i 
Buckeye, yonot 
Buckskin, tcirbuntol 
To bum, -ni-, -maa- 
To bury, -tot- 
Butterfly, tsamila 
Button, bi-punaktca 
Buzzard, tcdtcdi 
By and by, punuslala, xani, 

tamini 
To call, -k5-, -kok6- 
Cane, butatat 
Canoe, mutumma, motuma* 
To carry, -mai-, -bam-, -qi-, -xu- 
Caterpillar, xawin, qawin 
Cats-cradle, axad§u 
Cedar, b&tsinaktca, b&tinaktsana 
Cbair, bi-woanadatsa 
Cbaparral, puktca'Ena, azacna 



Cbeek, bu-tananundjaton 

To cbew, -tcatci- 

Cbief, itra-xai-d§u, itci-baitie* 

Cbimariko, (tcimaliko) 

Cbin, tsona, wStn 

Cbipmunk, pipila, wi8illa(f) 

Civet-cat, kakesmilla* 

To clap bands, -putata 

Clean, mata'i 

To clear (weatber), -tcemux- 

To climb, -ar- 

Clock, ixodaktca 

Cloud, bawMam, [iwetama], 
(awatamaxni) 

Clover, k&tcu 
Coals, k6wa 

Cold, eco-, (xatsa), eso-ta* 
Comb, tanatci 
To comb, -kma- 
To comb, -watok-, -wok-, -owak 
To cougb, -sax- 
Cousin, antxala-i 
Country, ama 

Coyote, tcitinddsa, (maidjandela), 
[maidjandera] 

Cradle, wentcu 

Crane, kisum, k&sar 

Cray-fisb, trxol 

Crooked, p'qdld'in 

Crow, wa'da, wala 

To cry, -wo- 

Cup and ball, bitcumfidadebu 

To cut, -kut-, -lolo- 

To dance, -samxu- 

Daugbter, masola-i, maisula-i* 

Daugbter-in-law, tcu-simda 

Day, as8S,t [asi] 

Deaf, bukSnan 

Deep, tcuxunmin (f) 

Deer, S.'a, aa* 

Deer (buck), (xuwetci) 

Deer (doe), (yetcawe) 

Deer-brusb, qapuna 

Deer-trap, baxaktca 

To dent, -kxol-, -tran- 

Dentalia, batcidri, t'ddodobi 
[(abateu)] 

"Devil" (prob. sorcerer), 

bimisanto, (bimisamtu) 

Dew, qoido 
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To die, -q6- 

To dig, -po-, -tsik- 

Digging-Btiek, tsunana 

To dip up, -hedo- (t) 

Dirty, tcelS'in 

To dismoant, -ap- 

Dog, eiteella, siteelat 

Door, wessa 

Dove, yuura 

Downwards, tranmida 

Down stream, wisdda 

To drag, -texd- 

Dragon-fly, hiteinemnem 

To dream, -maka- 

To drink, lu- 

To drive, -sik- 

To drop, -lul-, -lui-, -lurim- 

To drown, -teuk- (t) 

Drum, hisamquni 

Dry, atexumni 

Duck, xaxatedi, hahatee* 
(= mallard) 

Dull, tono'i 

Dust, mateitsxol, matrepa 

Eagle, wemer, teftwitcau,(dj&widjau) 
Ear, hi-sam, hi-eam* 
Earth, [ama]t 
Earthquake, amitexamut 
East, up stream, waida, (waida) 
To eat, -ama-, -ma- 
Eddy, apenmaspoi 
Eel (lamprey), ts&wa 
Egg, andqai, amoka* 
Eight, xodaiteibum, hotaitdpum 
Elder tree, tcitexoi 

Eleven, pundrftsut, saftnpun 
punlasut 

Elk, &'eno, aanok* 

Empty, hutcolanan 

Evening, himok* 

Everything, pateimam (f) 

Excrement, hi-wax 

Eye, hu-sot, hu-cot* 

Eyebrow, hu-sotnimi 

Eyelashes, hu-sunsa 

Face, hi-suma* 

To fall, -man-, -mo-, -klu- 

Fat (n).,pi'a 



Fat (adj.), -xu- 
Father, itcila-if 
Father-in-law, tcu-maku 
Feather, hu-to, hi-mif 
Fern, tdutduna 
To fight, -texua- 
To find, -mat- 
Finger, hi-ta, hi-tra, (hi- tea), 
hi-teanka* 

Finger-nail, bolaxot, (bulaxut) 
Fir, kipi'ina, (kimpina) 
Fire, i'pu, apu* 
To make fire, -cekta-, hatsir 
Fire-drill, apfi'ma, h&tsiktca 
Fire-drill base, apQ'natxui 
Fire-place, akamina i'pu 
Fish-line, hook, hamamdgutca 
Fish-net, atcxfi 
Fish-trap, weir, ts&t 
Fisher, qdpxamitcdi 
Five, ts&nehe, tranShd 
To fix, -mu- 

Flat, river-bench, maitra 
Flea, t'amina 
To float, -kim- (f) 
Floor, wdboq&m 
Flower, atrSi 

Fly, mfisaswa, musotri, mosotce* 
To fly, -tu- 
Fog, &ptum 
To follow, -sum- 
Food, h&meu 
Foot, hu-pot 

Forehead, hi-mosni,t [hi-muelei] 
To forget, -xomS- 
Four, qOigu, qdigu 

Fox, tcitcami&lla, apxantcolla, 
haura* 

Friend, [imikot], imi-mut (=love) 

Frog, q&tus, (axanteibot) 

Full, hitcolam 

To gamble, -wemtso- 

Girl, puntsiila, puntcalla* 

To give, -hak- (t), awu-t* 

To go, -a-, -wam-, -waum-, -wawum-, 
•owa- 

Good, hisikni, (hisiki), hisi-ta* 

Goose, l&lo, lalo* 

Gt>oseberrv, tselina 
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Gopher, yQmate 

Grandfather (paternal), x&wila-i 

Grandson, himolla-i 

Grass, ha wanna, (&wuna), kotcu* 

(jhrass-game, hSumakntca 

Grasshopper, tsatnr, tsatnl 

Grass-seed, qSmma 

Green, himamto, (imamea), 
himamsn-t* 

Grouse, himimitcgi 

To grow, -itri- 

Hair, hi-maf 

Hand, hi-ta, hi-tra, hi-tca* 

To hang, -kim- 

Happy (1)y temnidan 

Hard, tcaxi 

Hawk, ySkySk, pStcxol 

Hazel, hecigo 

He, hamnt 

Head, hi-maf 

To hear, -kS- 

Heart, hn-s&'antedi, (hn-santcei), 
u-santce* 

Heavy (t), tcamidan 

Heel, inddktaS 

Hemlock, xutcxu 

Here, this side of stream, kdntcuk 

To hiccup, IS- 

To hide, -txat- 

High, hitcuEni 

To hit, -at- 

To hold, -imu- 

Honey, htiwuantikaiS 

Hornet, husu 

Hot, elo-, (eloxni), elo-ta* 

House, &wat 

How long, far, q&itcu 

How many, q&tala 

How often, qatramdun 

Humming-bird, qerektce, trelektcdi 

To be hungry, -ame-, -amemtu- 

Hupa, person, hitczu; place, 
Mtcwamai 

Hyampom people, maitroktada 
hitcuamai 

I, ndut 

Ice, hatcen, atci* 
Intestines, hi-pxa 
Into, xunoi(f) 



To jump, -tudu. 

To keep, -kut- 

To kick, -mitci- =with foot 

To kiU, -ko- 

King-fisher, tsadadak 

Knee, hi-txanimaxa, 
[hi-txanemaza] 

To kneel, -komat- ( t) 

Knife, tcisiU, tcididi, tceselli* 

To know, -trahu- 

Ladder, ha'amputni 

Lake, tcitaha 

Lame, hSakta-xolik 

Large, trdwu-t, (djewu), tceu-t* 

To laugh, -yatci-t 

Leaf, hi-taxai, tahaiwi* 

Left-hand, xuli-teni 

Leg, hi-txan, hi-tal* 

To lick, -pen-, -hen- 

To lie on ground, -ten 

Light, tcxalSn 

Lightning, itckaselxun, 

hitckeselsel-ta* 
To like, -mi'inan- 
To listen, -cem- 
Liver (t), hu-ci. See breast 
Lizard, taktcel 
Lizard (red), himiniduktsa 
Log, s&mu 
Long, hitcun 

Long ago, cul, cur, [diramda], 
(dilamda) 

To lose, -licxu-, lulux§- 

Low, hutculan (t) 

Madrono, §txolna, [hetxolna], 
(hetcxolna) 

To make, -xai- 
Man, itri, itci* 

Many, much, gta, (hitat), itat* 
Manzanita, tcitcana, tcitci 
Manzanita-cider, tcitciaqai 
Maple, trupxadji'ina, ipxadji'ina 
To marry, -tcum- 
Marten, xuneri, qapam 
To mash, -lot- 
Meat (dried), pititcxun 
To meet, -hayaqom- 
Milk, cira, ci'ila 
Mink, huneri (f — see marten) 
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Mistletoe, hftkilasaqam 

Moccasin, pa, ipaf 

Mole, tsabokor, xoBanmu 

Moon, himen &lla,t [bimi-n-ala] 

Morning, himetasor, himetaens* 

Morning-star, monoidta 

Mortar, k&'a 

Mosquito, tsSlSye 

Moss, hikiina 

Mother, cido-i, sito-i* 

Mother-in-law, tcn-makosa 

Mountain, awu,t aumiya, [&ma] 

Mountain-lion, tcer&smu, 
[tcidasmu] 

Mouse, pusudr 

Mouth, ha-wa,t [ha-wa] 

Mud, l&dido 

Narrow, xe'iren 

Navel, ho-napu 

Nest, hemnt 

Nephew, micaku-i, himolla-i 

Nest, hemat 

New, amaninhn 

Niece, himolla-i 

Night, hime, himokni, [himi] 

Nine, pnntcigu 

No, p&tcigun, (p&teikun), patent* 

To nod, -pukim-, -pupul- 

Noon, himoqanan 

North (westf), xunoida 

Nose, ho-zu 

Nowhere, amaid&tciku 

Oak (black), mane'sna, (munena) 

Oak (live, hepuitci'ina 
(hepetcina) 

Oak (poison), zazecna 

Oak (tan-bark), jutxuina 

Oak (white), yaq&na 

Oats (wild), aqSd§u 

Ocean, aquareda, aka-tceta* 

Old, xawini, hahawin-ta* 

Old maid, itrid&sku, amftliilla 

Old man, itrincMla 

Old woman, eunhtilla 

One, pun, p'un 

Onion, s&pzi 

Orphan, tcisumula 

Otter, SxoitcSi, [haiokwoitce] 



Outside, himinatce(f) 
Owl, teukutcei, hftra 

Paddle, hi&smaigutca 

"Pain,** qShewa 

To paint, -pozolxol- 

To pay, -daigu- 

Penis, hi-pel, [hi-bcle] 

Pepper-wood, watcel 

Person, tcimar,t tcimal, [djimar], 
(teimal) 

Pestle, teesundan 

Pigeon, janunuwa, yanunwa* 

To pinch, -puimuk- 

Pine (digger), hate 'ho, hatco,xna 

Pine (sugar), haq$winda 

Pine (sugar, cones), (haqeu), 
[haikeu] 

Pine (yellow), xosu, hosu* 
Pipe, onipat 
Pitch, &no'a 
To play, -pim- 
To poke, -pat- 
Poor, xodalan 

Potato (wild), s&wu, qiwal, 
a'asawi, sanna 

To pour, -qo- 

Pretty, siga 

To pull, -texet-, -tcxa- 

To push, -whek- 

Quail (mountain), pisor, pisol 
Quail (valley), qadakin pisor 
Quickly, welmu weldni, luredja 
Quiver, h&susakta 

Babbit (cotton-tail), hiwinolam 
Babbit (jack), hSmoxola, emohoUa* 
Baccoon, yfitd'a, [yeteiwa] 
Bain, hitak, itak-ta* 
Bainbow, trexanmatcxu 
Bat, patusu 

Battle (split), hSmuimektsa 
Battle (cocoon), patcxal 
Battlesnake, q&wu, kawu-tcane* 
To recover, -nook- 
Bed, wiU% wiU-t* 
Bedwood, mutumana 
To remember, -xutaxun- 
Bich, hitam, -hada- 
Bight-hand, hisi-ddni 
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Bipe, homat 
Biver, aqaqot 
To roast, -maq- 
Bobin, Brito, eitra 
Boe, hi'txaiyi 
To roll, -It- 
Boot, &tei 
Bope, atcxundd 
Bough, nodadahni 
Bound, nolle 
To rub, -xiaxe- 
To run, -mum- 
Salmon, fimul, omul* 
Salmon (dog), (djeida) 
Salmon (hook-bill), (bitcoqolmu) 
Salmon (red), masomas 
Salmon (steelhead), (aootno-umul) 
Salmon (summer), (umul-teani) 
Salmon (dried, crumbled), tsamma 
Salmon-river people, h^omitcku 
Salmon-trout, heetsama 
Salt, aqi, aki* 
Sand, amayftqa 
Sarvice-berry, teimiaaa 
Saw, hl-uxigutea 
To say, -pa, -patei- 

Soorpion (f — see eray-flsh), teintein, 

txol 
To scowl, -suta- 

To scrape, -xedo- 

To scratch, -kirkir-, -xolgo- 

To see, -mam- 

To sell, -tciwa- 

Seven, x&kuspom, qftqicpom 

Shade, qatrftta 

To shake, -lucluc- 

Shallow, txodShunmi 

Shaman, tcdwu, (tcfiu) 

Sharp, cupui 

Shell, gxdu 

Shell (conical), tcanapa 

To shiver, -nini- 

To shoot, -pu- 

Short, xuitculan 

Shoulder, hi-ta 

To sing, -tak- 

Sister (older), antxasa-i 

Sister-in-law, max&-i 

To sit, -tcit-, -W0-, -pat- 



Six, p'untcibum, p'untcpom 

Skin, hi-pxadji 

Skirt (woman's), hi£ktcandda(t) 
oxwai 

Skunk, pxicira, [picui] 

Sky, tc^muf 

Slave, habukddeu 

To sleep, -po- 

To slide, -s&p-, -s&pho- 

Sling, hi-migutca 

To slip, -klu- 

Slowly, xowSnila 

Small, ulSta 

Smoke, qd 

To smoke, -pa- 

Smoke-hole, ilpotcitpidaktca 

Smooth, Kkyuin 

SnaU, nixetai 

Snake (king), mamusi 

To sneeze, -ninxu- 

To snore, -x&tudu 

Snow, hipiii, hipue* 

Snowshoes, hipui ipa, panna 

Soft, lo 'oren 

Something, p&tceamku 

Son, oSlla-i, oalla-i* 

Son-in-law, itcumda 

Soot, nagotpi 

Sour, qoiydin 

South, qadaida 

Spear, h&sunwedeu 

Spear (fish), hohankutdu, altar 

Spider, kwanpQtcikta 

Spider-web, kfi'okoda 

To spill, -qox- 

To spit, -haihu- 

To split, -bis- 

Spoon, wScnaqalne, s&pxel 

Spotted, IStretrS 

A spring, cidtUla, (aqa-xatsa) 

Spring, kisumatci, kicumatci* 

Square, hoqat&'sni 

To squeeze, -tci- 

Squirrel (gray), akwScur, 
[akuitcut] 

Squirrel (ground), ta'ira 

To stand, -hoa-, -hft- 

Star, munu, mono* 

Star (falling), muntitumni 
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To stay, -wo-, -wom- 

To steal, -xadj- 

Stepf ather, matrida 

To stink, -mitezn- 

Stone, qa'a, kaa* 

To stop, -txa- 

Straight, h&dohan 

To strike, -tcut- 

Striped, qisoi, Sxaduqisman 

Strong, pala 

Sturgeon, (umnl-itcawa) 

Sucker, Mteespula 

Summer, ah&nmatci, ahenmatci* 

Sun, alla,t tilla, [asi-n-ala] 

Sunflower-seed, teinteSi 

Sunrise, Sxatatkun 

Sunset, hiwohunmi 

To swallow, -sek- 

Swallow, tumtitSlla 

Swamp, hixut, eita 

Sweat-house, matta 

Sweet, hiquini 

To swim, -xu- 

Table, h&ma'anaksia 

Tail, aquye 

To talk, -kd-, -g6- 

Tattoo, hekotSu 

To tear, -tra-, -xata- 

Tears, hu-so'xa 

Teeth, hu-tsnf 

Ten, s&npnn 

That, pamut, pftut, p&t 

Thick, pepe'in 

Thief, ixagutca 

Thigh, hi-tcipe 

Thin, tqS'erin 

This, qdwot, q&t 

Thou, mamut 

Three, xodai, hotai 

To throw, -SU-, -sux- 

Thumb, hi-tcitceta* 

Thunder, tremumtita, trSmamuteSu, 
[djememoxtcei], tcimumuta* 

To tie, -wuqam- 

Tinder, hauna 

Tobacco, uwut 

Today, kim&se, asset 

Tomorrow, himSda, himStaf 

Tongs, isekd&diu 



Tongue, hi-penf 

To touch, -na- 

Trail, hissa 

Tree, ftt'a (t), atsa* 

Trout, trftwel, (tcawal)t 

Tump-line, him&'idan, k&susii 

To twist, -pxel- 

Two, xoku, q&qtl 

Uncle (m. or p.), magola-i 
Under, tcumu(f), wis§8 
Unripe, xomanat 
Up, (-tso, wiemn) 
Urine, e-que 

Vagina, e-qft 

Valley, hitcx&eni (t), maiteitcam* 
Village, iwitat, tcimiretanamaf 
To vomit, -haima- 

To wake, -suhni- 

Warrior, hStcwat 

To wash, -pok- 

To watch, -xota 

Water, ftOta, ftqa, aka» 

Water-fall, ftqamatcitsxel 

Water-ousel, p&sindjaxola 

We, n&tcidut, ndutowa, tcigule 

Weak, l&pukni 

Wedge, tranper 

Wet, cidji'in 

What, pfttci, qfttci 

When, qftsukmatei 

Where, qSmalu, (qosi) 

To whip, -nuwec- 

To whistle, -xu- 

White, mdne'i, mene* 

White-man, tdmtdkta, 
(djemduakta) 

Whiskey, (apn-n-aqa) 

Who, qomas, komas,* awilla 

Why, kosidaji 

Wide, xere'in 

Widow, lasa 

Widow (remarried), yapadaS 

Widower, mamutxil ( t) 

Wife (my), puntsar-id, (punsal-i), 
puntcar-hi* 

Wild-cat, tagnir, tragnil, 

hicumaxutculla 
Willow, p&te'xu 
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Wind, ikosS-ta, ikosiwa* 

Window, hisABamdaksia 

Wing, utiiyt hn-tu 

To wink, -raprap-, -laplap- 

Winter, asddi, asuti* 

Winton, p&tcxuai 

To wish, -tcxfiu, -tcai- (f) 

WiyotCt), aqatr§dawaktada 

Wiyot at Areata, qataidnwaktada 

Wolf, eiteiwi, sitciwi* 

Woman, pnntsar 

Wood, posuat 

Woodpecker, konanatc^i, teuredhu, 
(dedima), [dirima], (teuleti) 



Wood-tiek, taina 
To work, -pn- 
Worm, hSmnta 



To yawn, -zaca- 

Ye, q&kule 

Yellowhammer, taSyamen, triyamen, 
(tciaman) 

Yellowjacket, x6wn 

Yes, himd,t [(himd, hiye)] 

Yesterday, m6'a, moo* 

Young, &manitri, amaniti-ta 



CHIMABIKO-ENGLISH. 

The alphabetical order is that of the letters in English. On aceonnt of 
of some uncertainty as regards surd and sonant stops, b, d, and g have been 
treated as if they read p, t, and k. The same holds true of dj and tc For 
similar reasons q has been put in the same place in the alphabet as k, and 
e as s. The sound of k apparently being nearer open o than a, these two 
characters have also been treated as one in alphabetising. Ts and tc may be 
yariants of one sound ; tr, in many cases at least, is not t plus r, but a sound 
similar to tc, with which it often alternates. These three sounds have there- 
fore been united. Glottal catches have been disregarded in alphabetizing. 
The order of the characters used is thus as follows : 



e 
h 
1 

1 

m 
n 
o, k 



p, b 

r 

s, c 

t, d 

tc, tr, ts, dj 

u 

w 

X 

7 



Words denoting parts of the body are given with the prefix of the third 
person. Terms of relationship usually show the suffix of the first person. 
Wherever the derivation or structure seemed reasonably certain it has been 
indicated by hyphenation. 

-a-, to go. See also -wam-, -waum-, &qa, &nca, aka,* water 

aqa-qot, river 



-wawum-, -owa- 

k% aa,* deer 

&'d-no, aa-nok,* elk 

&'asawi, wild potato. See also 
s&wu, q&wal, sanna 

ah&n-matci, ahen-matci,* summer 

[(ahateu)], dentalia. See also 
hatcidri, t'ododdhi 



aqarSda, aka-tceta,' ocean 

&qa*matcit8xol, water-fall, 
(** water-dust '0 

aqa-treduwaktada, Wiyot 

sitjiu-aqai, Hoboken 

aqa-xatsa, water-cold, spring 

[agaxtcea-dji], a place name 
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akamina a'pn, fire-plaee 
aq^-Sn, wild oats 
aqiyt salt 

aqi-tcd, [aiki-dje], Salt Baneh 
aquje, tail 

akwicur, [akniteut], gray squirrel 
alla^t uUa, [asi-n-ala], sun 
•ama-y -ma-y to eat 

h&m-eu, food 

-ame-mtu-, to be hungry 

h-ama 'a-na-ksia, table 

ama, [ama], country, earth, ground 
mountain 

ama-yftqa, sand 

ama-idatciku, nowhere. Cf. 
pateikun, no. 

ami-tezamut, earthquake 

[ama-teele-dji]y place name 

am&lQlla, old maid 

amani-nhu, new 
&mani-triy amani-ti-ta,* young 

[amimamuco], place name 

(amitsihe-dji), [amitsepiL village 
at foot of Hupa Valley 

&no 'a, pitch 

andqaiy amoka,* egg 

antxala-i, cousin 
antxa-sa-i, older sister 

-ap-, to dismount, get off a horse 

apenmaspoi, eddy 

i'pu, apu/ fire 
apu'-ma, fire-drilL Also h&tsiktca 
apu'-na-txui, fire-drill base 
apo-tcitpid-aktca, smoke-hole 
(apu-n-aqa), fire-water, whiskey 

ftptum, fog 

apzantc-oUa, fox. Also tciteamulla, 
haura 

-ar-, to climb 

ass6,t [asi], day, today 

asddi, asuti,* winter 

asddi-wunki, autumn 

(acotno-umul), winter-salmon, 
steelhead 

•at-, to hit 

at-ar, fish-spear. Also hohankutSu 

fit 'a, atsa,* tree 

atanisuk, sifting basket 

atrM, flower. Gf. next 

&tci, root. Cf . last 



atcib-uksa, arrow-flaker 

&tcun-djd, Bennett's, Forks of 
Salmon 

atcxfi, fish-net 

atcxund^, rope 

atcxumni, dry 

iiwa,t house 

awi-tat, village 

-aw^-, angry 

awilla, who. See qdmas 

awu,t aumiya, mountain. See ama 

awu-t,* give 

axac-na, chaparraL Also 
puktca'-ina 

ax&d-§u, cats-cradle. Cf. ahaten, 
dentalia, which were strung 

(axantcibot), frog. See q&tus 

g, today. See also kimase 

Sxatatknn, sunrise 

elo-ta,* (elo-xni), hot 

eso-ta,* eco-, cold 

Sta, (hitat), many 

St-xol-na, [hetxolna], (hetcxol-na), 
madrono 

exatatkun, sunrise. 

Sxoi-tcdi, [haiokwoitce], otter 

ha'amputni, ladder 

h&'-en, basket (acorn-mortar) 

hahawin-ta,* old 

-hai-hn-, to spit 

•hai-ma-, to vomit 

haim-uksa, ham-uktcu,* axe 

•hak-, to bring. See also -hek- 
•hak- (t), to give 

(haq-eu), [haik-eu], sugar pine 
cone 

haq-§w-ina, sugar pine 

•ham-, to carry. See also -mai-, 
-qi-, -xii- 

hamaida-dji, [amaita-dji], 
Hawkm's Bar 

hamame-gutca, fish-line, hook 

hamut, he 

hadmi-iiksa, (haamiaktca), basket- 
hat 

habuked-eu, slave 

•hada-, rich. See also hitam 

hadoha-n, straight 

hatcen, atci,* ice 

hate 'ho, digger-pine (cone or nut) 
hatco 'sua, digger pine 
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hatoiinar-atsa, bed 

hateidfi, dentalia. See also 
t'ododohi, abateu 

hfttcugi-djfi, South Fork of Trinity 
Biver 

hau-na, tinder 

hanra,* fox. See apxantooUa, 
teiteamiilla 

hawSdam, Tawetama], (awatama- 
xni), eiond 

hawu-nna, (ftwu-na), grass 

haxa-ktca, deer-trap 

•hajaqom-, to meet 

heetsama, salmon-tront 

-hek-, to bring. See also -hak- 

hekot-§u, tatoo 

hdmoz-ola, emoh-oUa,* jackrabbit 

hdmoime-ktsa, split-stiek rattle 

hemnt, nest 

hdmnta, worm 

bemfkdadja-n, bitter 

•hen-, to lick. See also -pen- 

hepiiitei '-ina, (hepetci-na), live oak 

hecigOy hazel 

•hedo- (t), to dip up 

hStcespula, sneker 

hStewat, warrior 

hSama-kntea, grass-game 

•hi-y to bom. See also -maa- 

hi&smai-gnteay paddle 

hi$kteand-en(t), woman's skirt. 
See also dxwai 

[hiikda-dji], a place name 

hiki-ina, moss 

hiqui-ni, sweet 

him&'idan, tump-line. See also 
k&susfl 

himamto, green; (imamcn), blue; 

h i mamsu-t,* green, blue, yellow 
hime, [himi], night 

himen ftUa, hime-n-alla,* 
himi-n-ala, moon 

himd-da, himd-ta/ tomorrow 

hime-tasur, hime-tacus,* morning 

himok,* evening 

himok-ni, night 

hfmoq-anan, noon 

himi-santo, (himi-samtu), 
' ' devil, ' ' sorcerer 

him§aqu-tce, Big Creek 

himi-gutea, sling 



himimi-tcSi, grouse 

himinidu-ktsa, red lizard 

himd,t [(him5)], yes 

[(Wye)], yes 

himolla-i, brother's child, father's 
sister 's child, grandson 

hipiU, hipue,* snow 

hipui ipa, snowshoes. See also 
panna 

hipuna-ktca, button 

hissa, trail 

[hisaa-da-mu], a place name 
hisad-mu, Weavervule 

hi-ca 'amatat, belt 

hisi-kni, hisi-ta,* (hisi-ki), good 
hisi-d^ni, right hand 

[hisitsai-dje], a place name 

hisusamda-ksia, window 

hitak, itak-ta,* rain 

hitam, rich. See also -hada- 

hitiitai-dji, Willow Creek 

hitxaiyi, roe 

hitcinemnem, dragon-fly 

hitcolam, full 

hutcolanan, empty 
hitcu-n, hitcu-Kni, long, high 

xii-itcu-lan, short 
hitcumudad-ehu, cup and baU game 
hitcx&eni (f), valley 
hitcxii, [hitchu],Hupa (person) 

hitew&mai, Hupa (place) 
hiilxi-gutca, saw 
hixut, swamp. See also cita 
•hoa-, hA, to stand 

hda-kta-xoli-k, lame 
ho'-^u, board 

hohankut-Su, fish spear. See also 
atar 

hoqat&'sni, square 
h&kilasaqam, mistletoe 
hdmat, ripe 
xomanat, unripe 

h&p-Su, acorn-soup 

[(hobe-ta-dji)], Hostler village, 
Hupa, where an annual acorn 
ceremony is held 

h&ra, owL See also tcukuktc^i 

h&8unwed-§u, spear 

h&susa-kta, [(hose-ktca)], quiver 

hotai, xodai, three 

hotai-tci-pum, xodaitdbum, eight 
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hatsir, to make fire 

h&tai-ktea, fire-drill. See also 
apu'sna 

hfttsi-na-ktea, eedar 

hftdi-na-ktco-h&da, Cedar Flat 

hoxu-dji, a place name 

hunoini,* Trinity river; [honoini- 
wam]y South Fork of the Trin- 
ity 

hfinomiteku, Salmon-riyer people 

•hns-, -xuc-, -ko8-, -xu, to blow 

hnsiiy hornet 

hutatat, eane 

hutonlan (f), low. See hitcolam, 
full, hutcolanan, empty 

[hntsutsaie-dje], a place name 

huwita-dji, a place name 

(ihitci), shelled acorns 

imimu-t,* to love; -mi'lnan, to like 

[imikot], my friend 
-imu-, to hold 
in55kta,8 heel 
ipuit-ella, bluebird 
isekd&d-iUy tongs 
-itri-, to grow 

itriy itci,* man 

itri-Ua, itci-la,t boy 

itri-nc-ulla, old man 

itri-duskUy old maid 

itri-xai-d-$Uy itci-haitie,* chief 

itci-la-i, itci-lla-i,* father 

[(itcikut)], a place name 

itckasSl-xun, hitckesel-sel-ta,* 
lightning 

[(itcui)], a place name . 

itcumda, son-in-law 

[itsutsatmi-dji], a place name 

itcxaposta, Dyer's Ranch 

-k-, to roll 
qft'a, kaa, stone 

ka% mortar 

q&-ku^ arrow-point 
e-qfty vagina 

[qaetxata], a place name 
[kaimandot], a place name 
qaiyansmu-dji) Forks of New River 
kakesmillayS civet-cat 
qa'kulCy ye 
kaluwd^S spoon basket 



qftpam, marten. See also xunSri 

qapu-na, deer-brush 

-kat-y to break. See also -tcex, 
-xotos- 

qadai-da, south 

qatai-duwaktada, Wiyot at Areata 

qatrata, shade 

qftwaly wild potato. See also s&wn, 
&'asawiy sanna 

qawuy kawu-tcane/ rattlesnake 

•k9-, to hear 

hn-k§-nan, deaf 

q§, smoke 

•q^-, to die 

qS-hewa, "pain/' magic cause 
of disease 

qdpxami-tcMy fisher 

qSrek-tcC) humming-bird. See also 
trdlektcei 

qSwot, this. See q&t 
kS-ntcuky here, this side of stream 
hi-ki,t neck 

-qi-, to carry. See also -mai-, 
-ham-y -xti- 

•kim-y to hang, to float ( t) 

kim&se, today. See also e 

kipi'-ina, [kimpi-na], fir 

•kir-, to scratch. See also -xolgo- 

qis-oi, exadu-qis-mam, striped 

kisum, crane. See also kftsar 

kisu-matci, kicu-matci,* spring 

-klu-y to slip; also to fall, for which 
see also -man, -mo- 

-kma-, to comb 

•ko-y to kill 

-kd-, -gd-, -kok5-, to talk, to call 

[kokom&txami], a place name 

•kos-, -XUC-, -hus-, -xu, to blow 

i-kos-§ta, i-kos-iwa,* wind 
•qo-, to pour 

-qox-, to spill 

qoido, dew 
q5-mas,t who. See also awilla 

q&-tci, what. See also p&-tci 

qo-malu, (qo-si), where 

qd,-itcu, how long, how far 

ko-sidaji, why 

q&-snkmatci, when 

q&-tala, how many 

q&-tramdun, how often 
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qd'a, beetle 
kd'okoda, spider-web 
q&qu, xoku, two 

qoigu, quiga, four 

qftqic-pom, x&kns-pom, seven 

-komat- (f), to kneel 

qdmrna, grass-seed 

qo 'drngniwiada. New Biver City 

konona-tcSi, woodpecker. See 
also tcuredhu 

-kom-, to bend 

k&s-ar, kisom, crane 

kftsusO, tump-line. See also 
him& 'idan 

qktf qewot, this 

k&tcu, clover; kotcn,* "grass" 

qfttuSy frog 

kdwa, coals 

qoiy6-in, sour 

kamitc-in,* all 

e-quc, urine 

-kut-, to keep 

•knt-, to cat. See also -lolo- 

kwanputcikta, spider 

•kxol-y to dent. See also -tran- 

•laplap, -raprap-, to wink 

lasa, widow 

lapnk-ni, weak 

IS-y to hiccup 

letretre, spotted 

-lolo-, to cut. See also -kut- 

l&lo, laloy* goose 

•lot-, to mash 

lo'or-en, soft 

l&d-ido, mud 
Ifl-, lui-t/ to drink 
-lul-, -lurim-, -lus-, to drop 
luredja, quickly. See also welmu 
•lucluc-y to shake 
luyu-in, smooth 

hi-ma,t hear, hair. Cf. him&idan 

ma-mut, thou 

•maa-, to bum. Se also -hi- 

-maq-, to roast 

-mai-, to carry. See also -ham-, 
-qi-, -xu- 

hi-maidan, tump-line 

maitra, flat, river-bench 

maitcitcam,* valley 



maidja-hutcula, Toeumville 

maidpa-sore, Thomas', a place 

maidja-tcu-djd, Gecilville 

maido-Uda, Jordan's 

maito-tou-dji, Summerville 

maitro-ktada, Hyampom people 

(maidjandela), [maidjandera], 
tcitindosa, coyote 

•maka-, to dream 
mago-la-i, (my uncle, maternal or 
paternal 

tcu-maku, father-in-law 

tcu-mako-sa, mother-in-law 

maz&-i, sister-in-law 
m&lai'-i, (my) aunt, (maternal) 
•mam-, to see 

-mat-, to find 
•mamat-, alive 
mamsuidji, a place 
mamusi, king-snake 
mamutzu(f), widower 
-man-, to fall. See also -mo-, -kin- 
masola-i, maisola-i, daughter 
masomas, red salmon 
mata'-i, clean 
matta, sweat-house 
matrepa, matcitsxol, dust 

matripxa, ashes 

matrida, step-father 

matciya, acorn-soaking place 

mdku-i, brother-in-law 

mSne'-i, mene,* white 

men-drah§, disk beads 

hi-mi,t feather. See also hu-tu 

hi-mina, back 

hi-mina-tce, behind, outside 

micaku-i, nephew 

-mitci-, to kick, with foot 

-mitcxu-, to stink 

-mo-, to fall. See also -man-, -klu- 

mo'a, moo,* yesterday 

hi-mosni, hi-musni,* [hi-mudei], 
forehead 

-mu-, to fix 

•mum-, to run 

[(muni)], black-oak acorn 

mune'-sna, (mune-na), black oak 
munu, mono,* star 

muno-ieta, morning-star 

munu-tumni, falling star 
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musaBwa, musotriy mosotee/ fly 

motala-iy maternal aunt 

mutoinma, motoma/ canoe 

mutuma-na, redwood 

[(mntuma-dji)], Captain John's 
village at Hnpa, which ia 
reached only by boat 

•na-y to toach 

nagotpi, soot 

ho-napu, navel 

natoidnt, we. See also nontowa, 
tcigule 

[(neradji)], village at head of 
Hupa valley 

hi-ni, brain 

•nini-, to shiver 
-ninzu-, to sneeze 

nix^taiyS snail 

nolle, round 

hi-wi-nollom, rabbit (cotton-tail) 

no-matci,* autumn 

•nook-, to recover 

nodaduh-niy rough 

ndut, I 

ndutowa, we. See also natcidut, 
tcigule 

•nuweCy to whip 

o-Slla-i, o-alla-i/ my son 

o^l-iilla, bachelor. See also 
puntsaridcku 

onipa,t pipe. Cf. -pa-, to smoke 

(opuma-ktca), storage basket 

-owa, to go 

-owa-tok, to come 

dxwai, woman's skirt. See also 
hiStcandeu 

•pa-, to smoke. Cf . onipa, pipe 

-pa-, to say 

pa, ipa,t moccasin 

pa-nna, snowshoes. See also 
hipui ipa 

paktd'-sna, alder 

paktona-dji, baktuna-dji, 
Patterson 's 

pala, strong 

p&mut, paut, p&t, that 

paci, leached acorn-meal 

pasindjaz-ola, water-ousel 

•pat-, to poke 

-pat-, to sit. See also -tcit-, -wo- 



patci, what. See also q&tci 

p&tce-amkii, something 

patci-gun, (p&tci-kun), no 

patci-mam (f), everything 

patent,* no 
p&tczal, cocoon rattle 
p&tc'xu, willow 

pateztiai, Wintun 
patusu, rat 

pftut, p&mut, p&t, that 
hi-pel, [hi-bele], penis 
pdlo'a, black ant 
-j;>en-, -hen-, to lick 

hi-pen,t tongue 
pepeMn, thick 

pStcxol, hawk. See also ySkySk 
pi 'a, fat (noun) 
•pim-, to play 

pip-ila, chipmunk. See also wisiUa 
-bis-, to split 
pis-or, pis-ol, quail 
pititczun, dried meat 
(bitcoqolmu), hook-bill salmon 
p'qglg'-in, crooked 
hu-po,t foot 
hu-po-ckun, footless 
•po-, to dig. See also -tsik^ 
•po-, to sleep 
•pok-, to wash 

poq-ela, cooking basket 
pola, alone 

bolaxot, (bulazut), finger-nail 
p&t, pamut, paut, that 
p&dju, [potcu], grizzly bear 
•potpot-, to boil. Se also -dum- 
powa, open-work tray basket 
-pozolzol-, to paint 
-pu-, to work 
•pQ-, to shoot 
-puimuk-, to pinch 
punuslala, by and by 
•pukim-, -pupul, to nod 
puktca'-xna, chaparral. See also 

azacna 
pun, p'un, one 

p'un-tcibum, p'untcpom, six 

pun-tcigu, nine 

pun-drasut, eleven. See also 
saanpun punlasut 

p'unna, tray basket 
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pant8-ar, woman 

pnntsar-i^, pontear-hi,* (punsal-i), 
my wife 

puntBari-^ekn, bachelor. See 
also deliilla 

punts-ula, punte-alla,* girl 

•pupul-, -pukim-y to nod 

ponuslala, by and by 

pusuyt wood 

pnsndr, mouse 

•putata, to clap bands 

(hu-puteu-n-xame), [ha-bndjn-n- 
zami], O'puteu-n-hama,* beard 

hi-pza, intestines 

hi-pzadjiy hi-patci,* skin, bark 

i-pzadji '-ina, tril-pzadji '-ina, 
maple (''bark-tree) 

•pzel-y to twist 

pzicira, [pieui], skunk 

■a 'a, arrow 
bi-sam, hi-cam,* ear 

•eem-y to listen 
•samzu-y to dance 

bi-samqn-ni, drum 

sanna, wild potato. See also s&wu, 
qawal, &'asawi 

sangen, (c&nkeen), burden basket 

s&npnn, ten 

sa&npun punlasut, eleven. See 
also pundrasut 

liu-sa 'antcM, (hu-santcei), u-santce,* 
heart 

s&pzel, spoon. See also w^-naqalne 

sapziy onion 

s&wu, wild potato. See also q&wal, 
&'asawi, sanna 

•saz-y to cough 

-sazutxut, to breathe 

•sek-y to swallow 

•cekta-y to make fire. See also hatsir 

hu-ci, liver; (husi), u-si,* breast 

•sik-, to drive 

siga, pretty 

cira, ei'ila, si'lSye, Birha,t [cida], 
woman's breast, milk 

cilei-tcumuni, arm-pit 

[ciloki], a place 

•sim-, accompany 

tcu-simda, daughter-in-law 

cibui, awl 

cita, swamp. See also hizut 



eitim&&-dji, Big Bar 
eido'-i, sito-i,* (my) mother 
eitra, srito, robin 
eitrqi, sotri, sitso,* blood 

sddr^y to bleed 
eitc-ella, sitc-ela^t dog 

eite-iwi, sitc-iwi, wolf 
eidji'-in, wet 
sitjiw&qai, Hoboken 
eid-iilla, a spring 
B&mu, log 

•s&p-, sftpho, to slide 
bn-sot, hu-cot,* eye 

hn-sot-nimi, eyebrow 

hu-sunsa, eyelashes 

hu-so'-za, tears 
Botd'i, blue (t — cf. blood) 
•SU-, -SUZ-, to throw 
•suhni-y to wake 
eul-y cur, long ago 
Bulhim, abalone 
•sum-, to follow 
hi-suma,* face 
hi-cum-azuteulla, wild-cat 
cun-hulla, old woman 
cnpui, sharp 
'Suta-, to scowl 
[suta-dji], a place 
-8UZ-, -SU-, to throw 

•dah-, bom 
•daigu-, to pay 
ta'ira, ground squirrel 
•tak, to sing 
tagnir, trcagnil, wild-cat 
taktcel, lizard 
t'amina, flea 
tamini, by and by 
t'amitczul, red ant 
hu-tananundjatun, cheek 
tanatci, comb 
hi-tazai, tahalwi,* leaf 
(tabum), again 

(dedima), [dirima], woodpecker. 

See also konanantcei, tcuredhu, 

tculeti 
t^ut^u-na, fern 

tirha,' (dila), bird 

tira-cela, teila-tcele, blackbird 

dilamda, [diramda], long ago 

tq§'er-in, thin 
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tonoMy dull 

-tot-, to bury 

t'ododdhi, hateidH, dentalia. See 
also ahateu 

•tu-, to fly 

hu-tu, u-tn,t feather, wing. 
See also lii-mi 

-tudu-, to jump 

-dum-y to boiL See also -potpot- 

tumtit-^la, swallow 

t'ummi, armor. See also teitza 

•tza-, to stop 

bi-tzan, hi-tal,* leg 

hi-tzanimaza, [bi-tzanemazaji 
knee 

bi-tzan-lMe, bi-kzan-lMe, ankle 

-tzat-, to hide 

•tzaz-y abandon. Of. -tazt- 

tzol, trzol, scorpion (f), crayfish. 
See also tcisitcin 

tzodShunmi, shallow 

hu-tzun, bone 

hi-tra, hi-ta, (hi-tca),* hand, finger, 
arm, shoulder 

tran^hS, ts&nehe, five 

hi-tcanka,* fingers 

hi-tanpu, [hi-tcanpu], hi-tcanpo,* 
arm 

hi-tci-teeta, thnmb 
•tra-, to tear. See also -zara- 
•trahu-, to know 
-tcai-(t), -tczuil-, to wash 
trcagnil, tagnir, wild-cat 
tsamila, butterfiy 
ts&mma, dried crumbled salmon 
-tran-, to dent. See also -kzol- 
tcanapa, conical shell 
tranmi-da, downwards 
tranqoma, Hyampom 
tranper, wedge 
tsabok-or, mole 
tsat, fish-trap, weir 
ts&dadak, king-fisher 
tsat-ur, grasshopper 
-tcatci-, to chew 
ts&wa, lamprey eel 

trawel, [tcawal],* trout 
(dj&widjau), eagle. See also wemer 
tcazi, hard 
(djeida), dog-salmon 



-tcez-, to break. See also -kat-, 

-Z6t08- 

tcfilS-i, tceli-t,^ black 

tcel5'-in, dirty 
trelektcSi, qSrektce, humming-bird 
tsdliye, mosquito 
tseli-na, gooseberry 
[(tcem-da)], across stream 
tcdmu,t sky 

•tcemuz-, to clear (weather) 

tremu-muta, tr§ma-mutc-3u, 
tcimu-muta,* thunder 

tcem-zatc-ila, bat 

tcSn-eu, acorn-bread 

tcerftsmu, [tcidasmu], mountain-lion 

tcesundan, pestle 

todtcM, buszard 

trdwut, tceu-t,* (djewu), large 

trezanmatczfi, rainbow 

•tci-, to squeeze 

tcim-ar, tcim-al, (tdm-al), 
[djim-ar]. person, Indian 
(tcim-al-iko), Chimariko 

tcim&r-etanama,t village 

tcim-tfikta, (djem-duakta), white- 
man 

tcimia-na, sarvice-berry 

tsina, wood-tick 

•tsik-, to dig. See also -po- 

tcigule, we. See also natcidut, 
noutowa 

tcintzap-mu, [djundzap-mu]. Big 
Flat 

hi-tcipe, thigh 

tcirhuntol, buckskin 

tcisamra, tcisamrha,* (djicamla), 
[djisamara], black bear 

tcisili, tceselli,* tcididi, knife 

tcisitcin, scorpion. See also tzol, 
trzol 

tcisum-ula, orphan 

-tcit-, to sit. See also -wo-, -pat- 

tcitaba, tcitaha,* lake 

tcitra. Trinity Biver 

tcitinddsa, coyote. Cf . tcitcam-ulla, 
foz 

teitza, armor. See also t'ummi 

-tciwa-, to sell 

tcitcam-ulla, foz. See also apzantcr 
olla, haura. Cf . tciUnddsa, 
coyote 
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tcitca-mty manzanita 

teitean-ma, [djiteaan-ma], Taylor 
Flat 

tdtei-ftqai, manzanita-cider 
teitczdi, elder tree 

triyamen, tsSyamen, (tciaman), 

jellowhammer 
(tBo), np. See also wiemv 
taokokotee, blnejaj 

tcolidasom, [djalmtasnn, djalitasom] 
New River 

tcowu, (tcun), sliaman 

hu-taa, u-tsu,* teeth 

-tcuk- (f), to drown 

teukutcSiy owL See also h&ra 

-tcum-, to marry 

tcumidaB, happy (t), heavy (!) 

teamu (f), under 

tsuna, ehin. See also hn-wetu 

tsuna-na, digging-stiek 

hu-trun-^, (hn- teen-en), n-tenniwa, 
belly 

trtlpxadji '-ina, ipxadji '-ina, maple 
tenredhu, (teuleti), woodpecker. See 
also konanantcei, dedimay dirima 
-tcut-, to strike 

tsudamda-dji, [djidamada-dji], 
Bnmt Banch 

tenxnnmin (f), deep 

•tcza-, -tcxet-, to pull. See also 
■tcxet- 

tczal-Sn, light 

-tcxet-, tcza, to pull 

trzol, tzol, cray-fish, scorpion (f) 

•tczua-, to fight 

(tczupun), acorn. See also yutri 

-tczfifl, -tcai-, to wish 



watcel, pepper-wood 
hi-waz, ezcrement 
welmu, quickly. See also luredja 
wemer, eagle. See also djiwidjau 
-wemtso-, to gamble 
wentcu, cradle 
wdboq&m, floor 
ho-wec, antlers, horn 
wdc-naqalne, spoon 
'wSssa, door 

hu-w§tu, chin. See also tsuna 
-whek-, to push 
hi-wi, anus 

(wiemu), up. See also tso 
wili% wili-t,« red 
wisd-da, down-stream 

wisilla, chipmunk (t), beaver (t). 

See also pipila 
-W0-, to cry 

-W0-, -wom, to sit, to stay. See 
also -tcit-, -pat- 

hi-woanad-atsa, chair 

hi-wo-hunmi, sunset 
wowoin, to bark 
'wuqam-, to tie 



ulSta, small 

uluida-i, (my) paternal aunt 

umul, omul,* salmon 

(umul-itcawa), sturgeon ("large- 
salmon") 

(umul-tcani), summer salmon 
uwu,t tobacco 

ha-wa,t mouth 

wai-da, east; (wai-da), up-stream 

-wak, -watok-, to come 

wa'la, wa'da, crow 

-wam-, -waum-, -wawum-, -a-, to go 

-watok-, -wak, to come 



-zai-, to make 

zamoa-na, blackberry 

zar-iilla, hal-aUa,* (zal-ala), baby 

•zaca-, to jrawn 

-zata-, to tear. See also -tra- 

-zadj-, to steal 

i-za-gutca, thief 

(zatsa), cold 

(zaumta-dji), a village in Hupa, 
below the Ferry 

[zawaamai], Mad River 

zaza-tcdi, duck; hahatce,* nmllard 
duck 

zazec-na, poison oak 

zawin, caterpillar 

zawi-ni, old 

zS'ir-en, zerS'-iji, narrow (f), 

wide ( t) 
-zedo-, to scrape 

•ziaze-, to rub 

zoku, q&qu, two 

zftku-spom, q&qi-cpom, seven 

-zolgo-, to scratch. See also -kirkir- 

•zome-, to forget 

zftpun-^u, bow 
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[xorazdn], a place 

xdsoy hosti,* yellow pine 

xodai, hotai, three 

xodai-teibum, hotai-teipum, eight 

xodalan, poor. Of. -hada-, rich 

•xotos-y to break. See also -kat-, 
•tcex- 

•x&tndu, to snore 

xow§n-ila, slowly 

xdwn, yellow- jacket 

-XU-, -XUC-, -hns-, -kos-y to blow 
'tSl', to whistle 

•xd', to swim 

•xii-, to carry. See also -mai, -ham-, 
-qi- 

ho-xn, nose 

-xn-y fat (adj.) 

-XUC-, -XU-, -hus-, -kos-y to blow 

xuitcu-lan, short 

xnliy holi-ta,* bad 
xnli-teni, left-hand 



xun§riy hun§ri, marten (f), mink(f). 
See also q&pam 

xunoi-da, west (f), north (f) 

•xntaxun-y to remember 

xntcxn, hemlock 

(xnwetci), deer (bnck). Gf. -wee, 
antlers 

yaq&-na, white oak 

[3raqana-dji], a place 
yannnuwa, 3rananway* pigeon 
•yatci-y iatci-mnt;* to laugh 
ySkySky hawk. See also p^tcxol 
yStd'a, [yeteiwa], raccoon 
(yetcawe)y deer (doe) 
ydma, unleached acorn-meal 
yonoty buckeye 
yiimatc, gopher 
yfktriy acorn 

yfktxi&i-nay tan-bark oak 
yuura, dove 



PLAGE NAMES. 



Taylor Flat 

Gedar Flat 

Burnt Banch 

Hawkin's Bar 

Dyer's ranch 

Patterson 's 

Thomas' 

Porks of New Biver 

New Biver Gity 

Willow Greek 

Big Bar 

WeaverviUe 

New Biver 

Big Greek 

Trinity Biver 

Hoboken 

South Fork Trinity Biver 

Summerville 

Jordan 's 

GecUville 

Yocumville 

Bennett's 

Hyampom 

Big Flat 

Salt Banch 

Mad Biver 



tcitcanma [djitcanma] 

h&dinaktcoh&da 

tsQdamdadji [djid&madadji] 

hamaidadji [amaitadji] 

itoxaposta 

paktdnadji [baktnnadji] 

maidjasdre 

qaiyausmfidji 

qo 'dm^niwinda 

hittltaidji 

citimfi&dji 

hisaSmu 

tcolidasum [djalintasun, djalitasom] 

himSaqutce 

tcitra 

sitjiwftqai 

h&tcugidjd 

maitotdudji 

maidoldda 

maidjatcfldjd 

maidjahiitcula 

&tcugidj£ 

tranqdma 

tcintxapmu [djundxapmu] 

ftqitcd [aikidje] 

[xawaamai] 
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Hnpa, village at foot of valley (amitsiliedji) [amitsepi] 

Hnpa, village below Perry [hobetadji] 

Hnpa, Hostler village (xaumtadji) 

Hupa, Captain John's village [(mntnma-dji)] 

Hnpa, village at head of valley [(neradji)] 

Unidentified place names mentioned by Doctor Tom to Dr. A« L. 
Kroeber: amimamneo, hikdadji, kaimandot, iteiknt, itcni, hozudji, sutadji, 
hisitsaidje, huwitadji, qaetzata, yaqanadji, amatceledji, itsutsatmidji, ag^x- 
teeadji, baktnnadji ,hissadamo, xoraxdn, bntsatsaiedjei eiloki, kokomatzamL 



INDEX.* 



AbaloiM, 298. 

Achomawi, 241, 260. 

Aeorns, 299. 

Aecidental possessioii, 320, 323. 

Adjectives, 334. 

Adolescent girl, 109. 

Adzes, 300. 

Affixes, 317. 

Affrieatives in Hnpa, 16. 

Altsodoniglehi, 61. 

American Anthropologist, 73, 253, 
296. 

American Folk-Lore Society, 26. 

American Indians, 24. 

American langi:|ages, 1, 19, 70. 

Apron, 298. 

Arabic, 23. 

Arizona, 25. 

Armor, 300. 

Arrowheads, 253. 

Arrows, 246, 247, 259, 282, 300. 

Arrow-straightener, 253, 284. 

Athapascan, 67, 68, 71, 74, 80, 131, 
296; Athapascan dialects, 7, 9, 
11, 13, 17. 

Atsugewi, 337. 

Sale's lake 242. 

Baskets, 250, 253, 264, 268, 270, 
272, 274, 278, 300. 

B^ot«!di, 58, 59. 

Belt, 258, 276. 

Bonnet's, 379. 

Bevier, 3. 

Be^rinjasin, 32, 33. 

Big Bar, 296, 297, 379. 

Big creek, 379. 

Big Flat, 379. 

Bill Baj, 68, 201. 

Black Hills, 241. 

Blanket, 255. 

Blue Bock, 67, 217. 

Blue Rock creek, 233. 

Bly, 241. 

Bodilj decoration, 298. 

Bows, 246, 282, 300. 

Breech-clout, 298. 

Bureau of Etiinologj, 240. 

Burnt Banch, 297, 379. 

Cahto, 226. 

California, Ethnological and Arch- 
aeological Survey of, 239. 



Camass, 243, 256. 

Cannel coal, 26. 

Canoe, 243, 247, 248, 259, 260, 262, 

300. 
Cape, 255. 
Caps, 255, 276, 298. 
Case, grammatical, 321, 323. 
Cats-cradle, 302. 
Cedar Flat, 297. 
CeLcijetddiifi, 191, 208, 214. 
Central California, 260, 305, 311, 

321, 335, 336. 
Ceremonials, 303. 
CecUville, 379. 
Charms, 253. 
Chelly Cafion, 25. 
Chesnut, Y. E., 149. 
Chief, 301. 
Childbirth, 302. 
Chimalakwe, 296. 
China Flat, 307. 
Chumash, 320. 
Classification of sounds, 4. 
Clear lake, 241. 
Coast Range, 246. 
Collective, 323. 
Columbia, 259. 
Comb, 286. 
Composition, 311. 
Connectives, 335. 
Continuants in Hupa, 8. 
Contributions to North American 

Ethnology, 11, 67. 
Corral creek, 296. 
Coville, 243, 247, 249, 254, 255, 

256. 
Cox's Bar, 296. 
Coyote, 68, 191, 195, 211, 217, 218, 

219, 222, 231, 232, 304. 
Cradle, 257, 270. 
Crater lake, 240. 
Creation, 304. 
Cremation, 302. 
Culin, Stewart, 253. 
Cup and ball game, 302. 
Dairy, 242. 
Dakota, 23. 

Dawn Boy, 26, 27, 28, 31, 33, 34. 
Deformation of head, 257. 
Demonstratives, 322. 
Dentalia, 298. 
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Deptotsa, 32. 
Derivation, 311. 
Desehutes river, 240. 
Dialects, Eel river, 135. 
Dip-net, 243, 249, 259, 262. 
Directional suffixes, 319, 330. 
Dixon, B. B., 296, 299, 302, 337; 

and Kroeber, 336. 
Dog, 304. 

Dorsej, George A., 253. 
Dreams, 303. 
Dress, 298. 
Dual, 322. 

Dutch Henrj creek, 226. 
Dyer, Mrs., 295, 307, 309, 363. 
Dyer's, 297, 379. 
Dziiidanistfni, 26. 
Earth lodge, 243. 
Eel river, 67, 201, 224, 226, 234. 
Eels, 298. 
Elk, dancing, 227. 
English, 2, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 22, 

23. 
Esselen, 295. 
Ests&natlehi, 47, 59. 
Ethnological and Archaeological 

Survey of California, 239. 
Evemia vulpina, 254. 
Exploded sounds, 19, 70. 
False palate, 3. 
Fire drill, 257. 
Fire, securing of, 304. 
Fire, theft of, 349. 
Fish-hooks, 250, 259, 286. 
Fish spear, 247, 251, 259, 300. 
Fish trap, 257, 280. 
Flood, 304, 341. 
Flute, 300. 
Food songs, 32. 
Fourier's theorem, 3. 
French, 13, 23. 
French creek, 296. 
Friday, 295, 307, 309, 363. 
Funerals, 302. 
Games, 253. 
Gambling, 302. 
Gambling tray, 264. 
Gatschet, A. S., 241, 246. 
Geese, 224. 

German, 2, 12, 13, 23, 70. 
Goddard, P. E., 296, 299, 307, 363. 
Gopher, 223. 
Grass-game, 302. 
Grasshoppers, 299. 
Grasshopper Girl, 30, 47, 48. 
Hair brush, 258. 
Haliotis, 26, 31, 32, 59. 
Harpoon, 251, 286. 
ffast^^^io^an, 27, 28, 29, 30, 33. 
ffa8t«6yalti, 26, 27, 28, 29, 33, 34. 



HataU Natloi, 24, 59. 

Hats, 278. 

Hawkin's Bar, 297, 379. 

Hay Fork of Trinity river, 296. 

Etijolk&l Aski, 26, 28. 

Headbands, 257. 

Hearst, Mrs. Phoebe A., 239, 295. 

Hermann, 3. 

Hoboken, 379. 

Horse, 35. 

Horse Fly valley, 242. 

Hostler village, 380. 

Houses, 243, 299. 

House God, 27, 29, 47, 48. 

Hupa, 68, 71, and foil., 295, 296, 
297, 298, 299, 300, 301, 303, 304, 
305, 306, 336, 354, 361, 363, 380. 

Hupa language, 4. 

Hupa Texts, 10, 17. 

Hyampom, 296, 379. 

Imperative, 329. 

Incorporation, 321; nominal, 328. 

Independent pronoun, 322. 

Infixes, 320. 

Inherent possession, 320, 323. 

Instrumental prefixes, 318, 329. 

Intensive suffix, 321, 322. 

Interrogatives, 322. 

John Wilson creek, 231. 

Jordan's, 379. 

Juniper, 257, 274. 

Julius Marshall, 4. 

Kai Pomo, 67. 

Kangaroo-rat, 217. 

Karok, 303. 

Kato, 67, 68. 

Keen creek, 240. 

Kelta, 11. 

Keno Spring, 242. 

Kethawn, 27. 

Kibesillah, 191, 205. 

Kininaekai, 25, 29. 

Klamath Falls, 241. 

Klamath Indian Beservation, 239. 

Klamath lakes, 240, 241, 242. 

Klamath Lake Indians, 239. 

Klamath marsh, 240, 241, 242. 

Klamath river, 240 . 

Konomihu, 305, 337. 

Kroeber, A. L., 307, 309, 354, 363, 
380. 

Kymograph, 2, 3. 

Laytonville, 67, 197. 

Leggings, 255, 276. 

Leldifi, 11. 

Levirate, 301. 

Lightning of the Thunder, 61. 

Link river, 241. 

Linkville, 241. 

Lip positions, photographs of, 2. 
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Little Lake TaUey, 198, 226. 

Locative suffixes, 319, 321, 323. 

Lockej Flat, 242. 

Lddaiki, 226. 

Long vallej, 67, 198. 

Long Valley creek, 225. 

Lost river, 241. 

Lost River valley, 242. 

Lntuami, 239, 240, 241, 242, 253, 

258, 259. 
Mad river, 219, 379. 
Maidu, 299, 311, 320, 321, 329. 
Marey tambor, 4. 
Marriage, 301. 
Marshall, Julius, 4. 
Mats, 245, 260, 264, 288, 290, 292. 
Matthews, Dr. Washington, 24. 
Maul, 252, 259, 284. 
Meadowlark, 224. 
Mechanical Aids to the Study and 

Becording of Language, 3. 
Mendocino county, 67. 
Mesh-measure, 286. 
Mesh-stick, 250. 
Milkweed, 250. 

Moccasins, 255, 276, 280, 298. 
Modal-temporal affixes, 319, 321, 

331. 
Modoc, 240, 241. 
Modoc Indians, 239. 
Monosyllabic stems, 333. 
Months, 205. 

Morphology of the Hupa Lan- 
guage, 12, 18. 
Mortar, 252, 284. 
Mud Springs, 198. 
Muller, two-homed, 252, 259, 266, 

284. 
Mythology, 304. 
Nagaitcho, 68, 183, 185, 186. 
Nasals in Hupa, 9. 
Navaho, 12, 77; Navaho Legends, 

26, 27, 28. 
Negative, 332. 
Net sinker, 259, 284. 
Nets, 247, 249, 250, 252, 300. 
Nettle, 250, 288. 
New river, 295, 296, 307, 379; city, 

296, 379; forks of, 379; tribe, 

305. 
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BonsMlot, kymograph, 2, 8, 4, 10. 
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Sacramento Valley, 299. 
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Salmon, 298. 

Salmon river, 297. 
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Sheep, 35. 
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Shuttle, 250, 286. 
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Sweathouse, 245, 246, 299. 
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Taboo, 109, 199, 205. 
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Thunder, 68, 185, 186. 

Tolowa, 8. 

Tom, Dr., 295, 309, 354, 863, 380. 

Torch, 257, 286. 

Trays, 256. 
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fork of, 295, 297, 379. 
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Tse' gf he, 28, 32, 33, 54. 
Ts^'intyel, 28. 
Ts^nitdAoi^an Bigi'n, 25. 
Tse'ya^6dilyil, 28. 
Tslnihanoai, 58. 
Tule, 244, 253, 254, 256, 258, 264, 

268, 270, 272, 278, 280, 288, 290. 
Tule lake, 240, 241, 242, 243. 
Turtle, 222, 223. 
Turquoise, 26, 59. 
University of California, 239; De- 
partment of Anthropology of 

the, 24, 295. 
Verb stems, 332. 
Vocabulary, 362. 
Vowels, 307; in Hupa, 5. 
Washington, 301. 
Washo, 320, 321. 
Water-panther, 235. 
Wailaki, 67, 68, 201, 234. 
Weaverville, 379. 
Wedges, 252. 
White Com Boy, 30. 
White House, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 

34. 
Widows, 302. 
WUlow, 256, 278. 
Willow creek, 307, 379. 
Wintun, 295, 296, 298, 305, 306, 

311, 321, 329, 336, 337. 
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Yana, 295, 311, 337. 
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Yellow Com Girl, 30. 
Yellow-hammer, 205, 207, 209. 
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Yocumville, 379. 
Yuki, 67, 191, 226, 231. 
Yuni, 31. 
Yurok, 303. 
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231 text figures. December, 1908 1.76 






UNIVCnSiTY OF CALIFOHNIA publications- (CONTINUED) 

Vol 8. 1. A HIiBioii Eecord of the Oalif ornia Indians, ftom a Mannflcript in tho 

Bancroft Libraiy, by A. L. Sroeber. Pp. 1-27. May, 1906 .25 

2. The Bthnogn^hy of the Oahnllla Tndianii^ by A. L. Sroeber. Pp. 29- 

68, pUtes 1-16. July, 1908 76 

3. The B^iglon of the Lnisefio and Dlegaefto Indians of Sonthem Oali- 

fomia» by Constance Ooddard Dubois. Pp. 69-186, plates 16-19. 
June^ 1908 ~ 1.25 

4. The Culture of the Imiseflo Indians, by Philip Stedman Sparkman. 

Pp. 187-284, plate 20. August^ 1908 .50 

6. Notes on Shoshonean Dialects of Southern California, by A. L. Kroe- 

ber. Pp. 236-269. September, 1909 „ .35 

VoL 9. 1. Tana Texts, by Edward Sapir. (In press.) 

Volomes now comiMted: 

Volume 1. 1903-1904. 378 pages and 30 plates „.. $4.25 

Volume 2. 1904-1907. 393 pages and 21 plates „ 3.60 

Volume 3. 1906. The Morphology of the Hupa Language. 344 pages 3.50 

Volume 4. 1906-1907. 374 pages, with 6 tables, 10 plates, and map „.. ZJ5Q 

Volume 6. 1908. 400 pages, with 3 maps 3iW) 

OBAECO-SOMAK ABCHAEOLOaY. (Large OcUvo.) (Published by the Oxford Uniyer- 
sity Press.) 

Vol 1. The Tebtunis Papyri, Part 1. 1902. Edited by Bernard P. Grenfell, 
Arthur S. Hnnt^ and J. Gilbert Smyly. xix + 674 pages, with 9 plates. 
Price ^ „ „..|16.00 

Vol. 2. The Tebtunis Papyri, Part 2. 1907. Edited by Bernard P. Grenfell, 
Arthur 8. Hunt, and Edgar J. GkKMlspeed. xv -f 486 pages, with 2 col- 
lotype plates and a map ^ ^ 16.00 

VoL 3. The Tebtunis Papyri, Part 3. (In preparation.) 

BOTPTIAN ABGHAEOLOGY. (Quarto.) 

VoL 1. The Hearst Medical Papyrus. Edited by G. A. Beisner. 

Hieratic text in 17 f ac-simile plates in collotype, with introduction and vocabu- 
lary, pages 48, 1906. (J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 20 marks.) Price 8.00 

VoL 2. Early Dynastic Cemeteries of Kaga-ed-Der, Part I, by Gtoorge A. Beisner. 
xii + 160 pages, with 80 plates and 211 text figures. 1908. (J. C. Hin- 
richs, Leipzig, 60 marks.) Price - 17.50 

VoL 3. The Early Dynastic Cemeteries at Kaga-ed-Der, Part n, by A. C. Mace. 
(In press.) 

VoL 4. The Predynastic Cemetery at Kaga-ed-Der. The Anatomical Material, by 
Elliott Smith. (In preparation.) 

VoL 6. The Cemetery of the Second and Third Dynasties at Kaga-ed-Der, by A. C. 
Mace. (In press.) 

VoL 6. The Cemetery of the Third and Fourth Dynasties at Kaga-ed-Der, by O. A. 
Beisner. (In preparation.) 

VoL 7. The Coptic Cemeteries of Kaga-ed-Der, by A. C. Mace. (In preparation.) 

SPECIAL VOLX7MES. 

The Book of the Life of the Ancient Mexicans, containing an account of their rites 
and superstitions; an anonymous Hispano- American manuscript preserved in 
the Biblioteca Kazionale Centrale, Florence, Italy. Beproduced in f ac-simile, 
with introduction, translation, and commentary, by Zelia KuttalL 

Part I. Preface, Introduction, and 80 f ac-simile plates in colors. 1903. 

Part n. Translation and Commentary. (In press.) 

Price for the two parts „ ^..|25.00 

Fac-simile of a Map of the City and Valley of Mexico, by Alonzo do Santa Cruz, 
Cosmographer of Philip II of Spain. Explanatory text by Zelia Kuttall. Map 
in 7 sheets, 17 X 20 inches. (In preparation.) 

The Department of Anthropology, Its History and Plan, 1905. Sent free on appli- 
cation to the Department, or to the University Press. 
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UNIVCnSITY OF CALIFORNIA PUBLICATIONS- (CONTINUED) 

Note.— The Univenity of Oalifornla PnbUcatioiia are offered in exchange for the pobll- 
cations of learned societies and institutions, nniversities and libraries. Oon^lete lists of all 
the pablications of the University will be sent upon request. For sample copies, lists of 
publications or other information, address the Manager of the Uniyersity Press, Berkeley, 
Oalifornla, U. 8. A. All matter sent in exchange should be addressed to The Bxchange 
Department, Uniyersity Library, Berkeley, California, U. 8. A. 

A8TBOKOM7.— W. W. Campbell, Editor. (Lick Observ atory, Mi. Hamilton, OaL) 

Publications of the Lick Observatory.— Volumes I-V, Vin, and X completed. Volumes 
Vn and IX in progress. 

BOTANT.— W. A. Setchell, Editor. Price per volume 93.50. Volumes I (pp. 418), n (pp. 
864), completed. Volume m (in progress). 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOaY.— Edward B. Olapp^ William A. Merrill, Herbert 0. Nutting, 
Editors. Price per volume $2.00. Volume I (pp. 270) completed. Volume H (in 
progress). 

ECONOMICS.— A. C. MiUer, Editor. 

EDUCATION.— Edited by the Department of Education. Price per volume $2.50. 

ENOINEEBINa.— Edited under the direction of the Engineering Departments. This serieB 
will contain c(mtrlbutions ftom the Colleges of Mechanics, Mining, and Olvil Engi- 
neering. Volume I (in progress). 

OEOLOOY.— Bulletin of the Department of Oeology. Andrew 0. Lawson, Editor. Price 
per volume $8.50. Volumes I (pp. 428), II (pp. 450), m (475), and IV (482), com- 
pleted. Volume V (in progress). 

MODEBN PHILOLOOY.— Volume I in progress. 

PATHOLOOY.— Alonso Englebert Taylor, Editor. Price per volume^ 92.50. Volume I (pp. 
347) completed. 

PHILOSOPHY.— O. H. Howlson, Editor. Volume I (pp. 262), completed. Volume II (in 
progress). Price per volume |2.00. 

PHYSIOLOOY.— Jacques Loeb, Editor. Price per volume $2.00. Volume I (pp. 217) com- 
pleted. Volume n (pp. 215) completed. Volume m (in progress). 

ZOOLOOY.— W. E. Bitter and C. A. Eofoid, Editors. Price per volume $3.50. Volumes 
I (PP* 317), n (pp. 382), m (pp. 383), and IV (pp. 400), completed. Volnmee V 
and VI in progress. Commencing with Volume n, this senes contains Contribn- 
tions from the Laboratory of the Marine Biological Association of San Dlega 

MEMOntS OF THE UNIVEBSITY OF CALIFOBNIA. (Quarto.) 

Vol. 1. 1. Triassic Ichthyosauria, with special reference to the American Forms, 

by John C. Merriam. Pp. 1-196, plates 1-18; 154 text figures. Sep- 
tember, 1908 „ - $3.00 

2. The Silva of California, by W. L. Jepson. (In press.) 

UNIVEBSITY OF CALIFOBNIA CHBONICLE.— An official record of Unlvecsi^ life, 
issued quarterly, edited by a committee of the Faculty. Price^ $1.00 per year. Cur- 
rent volume No. XI. 

ADMINISTBATIVE BULLETINS OF THE UNIVEBSITY OF CALIFOBNIA.->Bdlted by 
the Becorder of the Faculties. Includes the Begister, the President's Bepoxt, the 
Secretary's Beport, and other official announcements. 

Address all orders or requests for information concerning the above publications to The 
University Press, Berkeley, California. 

European agent for the series in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Classical Phil- 
ology, Education, Modem Philology, Philosophy, and Semitic Philology, Otto Harrasaowlts, 
Leipzig. For the series in Botany, (Geology, Pathology, Physiology, Zoology and also Amer- 
ican Archaeology and Ethnology, B. Friedlaender ft Sohn, Berlin. 
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UmVEBSITT OF OAUFOBNIA PUBUOATIONS 
DBPABTMEMT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 

Tlia foUowlBf publiofttioiis deaUng with arehmaologicAl and eilmologlcal mbjoeti i«wd 
imdar tlia diieetiim of tli« DepAxtrntnt of Antliropology are sent in exchange for the pMi- 
cations of antluropological departments and mnsenma, and for Jonmals devoted to gwenl 
anthropolocy or to archaeology and ethnology. They are for sale at the prioes stated, iMdh 
include pottage or express charges. Exchanges should be directed to The Exchange D^ait- 
ment» Uniyersity Library, Berkeley; Oallfor^a, U. 8. A. All orders and remittances should 
be addressed to the University Press. 

YcL 1. 1. Life and Cultore of the Hnpa, by Pliny Earle Goddard. Pp. 1-88; 

plates 1-SO. September^ 1903 $1.25 

2. Hopa Texts, by Pliny Earle Goddard. Pp. 89-368. March. 1904 aoo 

Index, pp. 869-378. 
VM. 2. 1. The Exploration of the Potter Greek Gave, by William J. Sinclair. 

Pp. 1-27; plates 1-14. April, 1904 -40 

2. The Languages of the Goast of Galifomia South of San Francisco, by 

A. L. Sroeber. Pp. 20-80, with a map. June, 1904 . — .60 

3. Types of Indian Gnltnre in Galifomia, by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 81-103. 

4. Basket Designs of the Indians of Northwestern Galif onia, by A. L. 

Kroeber. Tp. 106-164; plates 15-21. January, 1906 .76 

6. The Yoknts Langnage of South Gentral Galifornia, by A. L. Kroeber. 

Pp. 166-877. January, 1907 ^^..^..„. — ...^ — .^. — ^..^^ ...» — . 2ii25 

Index, pp. 379-393. 
Vol 3. The Morphology of the Hapa Language, by PUny Earle Goddard. 

Vol. 4. 1. The Earliest Historical Eolations between Mexico and Japan, from 

original docnments preserved in Spain and Japan, by SoUa NnttaU. 
Pp. 1-47. April, 1906 _ ~ ^60 

2. Gontribntion to the Physical Anthropology of Galifomia, based on col- 
lections in the Department of Anthropology of the Ulniversity of 
Galifomia, and in the U. S. National Mosenm, by Ales Hnillcka. 
Pp. 49-64, with 6 tables; plates 1-10, and map. Jime, 1906 .75 

3; The Shoshonean Dialects of Galifomia, by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 66-166. 

February, 1907 ^ » 1^ 

4. Indian Myths from South Gentral Galifomia, by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 

167-260. May, 1907 ....^ ~ ~ ~ .76 

6. The Washo Language of East Gentral Galifomia and Nevada, by A. L. 

Kroeber. Pp. 261-318. September, 1907 .75 

6. The Beligion of the Indians of Galifornia, by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 819- 

366. September, 1907 ^ ^ «,. ~- .60 

Index, pp. 367-374. 
Vol. 6. 1. The Phonology of the Hupa Language; Part I, The Individual Sounds, 

by Pliny Earle Goddard. Pp. 1-20, pUtes 1-8. March, 1907 .35 

2. Navaho Myths, Prayers and Songs, with Texts and Translations, by 

Wadiington Matthews, edited by Pliny Earle Goddard. Pp. 21-63. 
September, 1907 - - ~ .76 

3. Kato Texts, by Pliny Earle Goddard. Pp. 66-238, plat^ 9. December, 

1909 » 2.50 

4. The Material Gulture of the Klamath Lake and Modoc Indians of 
Northeastern California and Southem Oregon, by S. A. Barrett. 

Pp. 239-292, plates 10-25. June, 1910 « 75 

Vol. 6. 1. The Ethno-<}eography of the Pomo and Neighboring Indians, by Sam- 
uel Alfred Barrett. Pp. 1-332, maps 1-2. February, 1908 3^ 

2. The Geography and Dialects of the liiwok Indians, by Samuel Alfred 

Barrett. Pp. 333-368, map 3. 

3. On the Evidence of the Occiu»ation of Gertain Begions by the liiwok 

Indians, by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 369-380. Nos. 2 and 3 in one cover. 

Febmary, 1908 ^ ^ iW 

Index, pp. 381-400. 
Vol. 7. 1. The Emeryville Shellmound, by Max Ghle. Pp. 1-106, plates 1-12, with 

38 text figures. June, 1907 ...„ - « 1.25 

2. Eecent Investigations bearing upon the Question of the Occurrence of 

Neocene Man in the Auriferous Gravels of Galifomia, by William 

J. Sinclair. Pp. 107-130, plates 13-14. February, 1908 .35 

3. Pomo Indian Basketry, by S. A. Barrett. Pp. 133-308, plates 16-30, 

231 text figures. December, 1908 1.76 

4. Shellmounds of the San Francisco Bay Begion, by N. G. Nelson. 

Pp. 309-366, plates 32-34. December, 1909 .50 

6. The ElUs Landing Shellmound, by N. 0. Nelson. Pp. 357-426, plates 

36-50. April, 1910 To 

Index, pp. 427-441. 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOHNIA PUBLICATIONS- (CONTINUCD) 

VoL 8. 1. A HIiBioii Bacord of the Calif ornia Indians, from a Mannacript in the 

Bancroft Library, by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 1-27. lAqr> 1906 .25 

2. The Bthnography of the Oahnilla Indiana^ by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 29- 

3. The B^igion of the Lnisefio and Diegnefto Indians of Sonthem Oali- 

fomia» by Constance Coddard Dubois. Pp. 69-186, pli^tes 16-19. 

4. The Cultnre of the Lnisefio Indians, by Philip Stedman Sparloaan. 

Pp. 187-284, plate 20. Angnst, 1908 M 

6. Notes on Shoshonean Dialects of Sonthem California, by A. L. Kroe- 
ber. Pp. 235-269. September, 1909 ^ .85 

6. The Beligioas Practices of the Diegnefio Indians, by T. T. Waterman. 

Pp. 271-358, plates 21-28. March, 1910 80 

VoL 9. 1. Yana Texts, by Edward Si^ir, together with Yana Myths collected by 

Boland B. Dixon. Pp. 1-235. February, 1910 2J50 

Volnmes now completed: 

Volume 1. 1903-1904. 378 pages and 30 j^tes ^ $4.25 

Volume 2. 1904-1907. 393 pages and 21 plates ^ 3M 

Volume 3. 1905. The Morphology of the Hupa Language. 844 pages 3.50 

Volume 4. 1906-1907. 374 pages, with 5 tables, 10 plates, and map 3M 

Volume 6. 1908. 400 pages, with 3 maps 3M 

Volume 7. 1907-1910. 426 pages and 50 plates - 3.50 

QBABCO-BOMAK ABCHAEOLOaY. (Large OcUto.) (PubUshed by the Oxford Uniyer- 
sity Press.) 

VoL 1. The Tebtunis Papyri, Part 1. 1902. Edited by Bernard P. Orenfell, 
Arttiur 8. Hnnt^ and J. Gilbert Smyly. xix + 674 pages, with 9 plates. 
Price 116.00 

Vol. 2. The Tebtunis Papyri, Part 2. 1907. Edited by Bernard P. Orenfell, 
Arthur 8. Hunt, and Edgar J. Ooodspeed. xr + ^85 pages, with 2 col- 
lotype plates and a map 16.00 

VoL 3. The Tebtunis Papyri, Part 3. (In preparation.) 

EGYPTIAN ABCHAEOLOGY. (Quarto.) 

Vol. 1. The Hearst Medical Papyrus. Edited by G. A. Belsner. 

Hieratic text in 17 f ac-eimile plates in collotype, with introduction and vocabu- 
lary, pages 48, 1905. (J. O. Hinrichs, Leipzig, 25 marks.) 

Vol. 2. Eariy Dynastic Cemeteries of Kaga-ed-Der, Part I, by George A. Beisner. 
xii + 160 pages, with 80 plates and 211 text figures. 1908. (J. C. Hin- 
richs, Leipsig, 75 marks.) 

VoL 3. The Early Dynastic Cemeteries at Kaga-ed-Der, Part II, by A. C. Mace, 
xi + 88 pages, with 60 plates and 123 text figures. 1909. (J. C. Hin- 
rlchiB, Leipzig, 50 marks.) 

VoL 4. The Predynastic Cemetery at Kaga-ed-Der. The Anatomical Material, by 
Elliott Smith. (In preparation.) 

VoL 5. The Cemetery of the Second and Third Dynasties at Kaga-ed-Der, by A. C. 
Mace. (In press.) 

Vol. 6. The Cemetery of the Third and Fourth Dynasties at Kaga-ed-Der, by G. A. 

Belsner. (In preparation.) 
VoL 7. The Coptic Cemeteries of Kaga-ed-Der, by A. C. Mace. (Iii preparation.) 

SPECIAL VOLUMES. 

The Book of the Life of the Ancient Mexicans, containing an account of their rites 
and superstitions; an anonymous Hispano- American manuscript preserved in 
the Biblioteca Kasionale Centrale, Florence, Italy. Beproduced in fac-simile, 
with introduction, translation, and commentary, by Zelia KuttaU. 

Part I. Preface, Introduction, and 80 fac-simile plates in colors. 1903. 

Part n. Translation and Commentary. (In press.) 

Price for the two parts - 125.00 

Fac-simile of a Map of the City and Valley of Mexico, by Alonzo de Santa Cruz, 
Cosmographer of Philip II of Spain. Ei^lftiuitory text by Zelia KuttaU. Map 
in 7 sheets, 17 X 20 inches. (In preparation.) 

The Department of Anthropology, Its History and Plan, 1905. Sent free on appli- 
cation to the Department^ or to the University Press. 
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UNIVCnSITY OF CALIFORNIA PUBLICATIONS- (CONTINUED) 

Kote.— Tlie UoiTenitj of OaUfoniU Pablicatloiii are offered in ezchaage for tlie pokii- 
cAttone of learned eodetiee and inatltatlona, unlTereitiei and Ubrariea. Complete UatB of an 
the pnblicattona of tlie UniTenit^ will be sent npon reqoeet. For aample copiei^ Usfei of 
pablicationa or otlier infoxmatlmi, addren the Manager of the UtilT«nt^ Pzeai, BedDiier. 
Oalif omia» U. 8. A. All matter sent in exchange ihonld be addressed to The BTrhMji 
Department* UlniTerBit^ Library, Bedceley, Calif <ttnia» U. & A. 

ABTBOirOMT.— W. W. Oampb^ Editor. (Uck Obeerr atory, Mt Hanrfltcm, OaL) 

Pablicationa of the Xaick Obee n r ator y.— Vohonea I-V, vm, and X eompleted. Vi^hmMi 
Vn and IZ in progren. 

BOTAKT.— W. A. Setchell, Bdltor. Price per Tolnme 9^M. Volnmea I (pp. 418). n (pp. 
864), and m (pp. 400), completed. y<dQme IV (in progren). 

0LA88I0AL PHILOLOOT.— Bdward B. Olapp^ William A. Merrill, Herbert O. HMtinfe 
Bdltora. Price, par volnme $2.00. Volnme I (pp. 270) comj^eted. Volmne n (in 
progreea). 

BOOKOMIOa— A. 0. Miller, Editor. 

EDUOATlOir.— Edited by the Departmoit of Bdncation. Price per Tolnme $2.60. 

EKOINEEBINO.— Edited onder the direeticm of the Bngtweertng Departmenta. Thia uKkm 
will contain oontribntioaB from the OoUegea of Mechanlca, Mining, and (XtO Bagi- 
neering. Volnme I (in progrei). 

GBOLOaY.— Bulletin of the Department of Clec^gy. Andrew 0. Lawwm, Bditor. PiftM 
. per Tolnme $$M. Volnmes I (pp. 428), n (pp. 450), m (476), and IV (402), eom- 
pleted. Volume V (in p rogree a ). 

MODEBN PHILOLOaY.— Volume I in progreas. 

PATHOLOaT.— Alonio Englebert Taylor, Bditor. Price per TOlnme^ 12.50. Vohme I (^ 
847) completed. 



PHIL080PHT.— O. H. Howlaon, Bditor. Volmne I (pp. 262), comi^eted. Volume II (ia 
progress). Price per Tolnme $2.00. 

PHTSIOLOaY.— Jacques Loeb, Bditor. Price per Tolmne $2.00. Volnme I (ro- 217) oooh 
pleted. Volume II (pp. 216) completed. Volnme m (in progress). 

PSYOHOLOOY. — Ctoorge M. Stratton, Editor. Vol I (in progress). 

ZOOLOGY.— W. B. Bitter and C. A. Blof old. Editors. Price pas Tdlnme $3.60. VebnMi 
I (pp. 317), n (pp. 882), m (pp. 883), and IV (pp. 400), completed. Volttmes V 
and VI in progress. Oommendng with Volnme II, this series c<mtaina OontrihB- 
tions from the Laboratory of the Marine Biological Association of Ban Diega 

MEMOntS OF THE UNTTEBSITY OF OAUFOBNIA. (Quarto.) 

Vol 1. 1. Trlasslc Ichthyoeauria, with special referrace to the American Formi^ 

by John C. Merriam. Pp. 1-106, plates 1-18; 164 text flgurea. Sep- 
tember, 1908 „ „ ^. 13.00 

2. The Silya of Oallfomia, by W. L. Jepson. (In presa.) 

UNIVEBSITY OF OAUFOBNIA OHEOKIOLB.-^An official record of UkiiTenlty Ufa, 
Issued quarterly, edited by a committee of the Faculty. Prlc^ $1.00 per year. Our- 
rent volume No. XII. 

ADMINISTBATIVE BULLETINS OF THE UNIVEBSITY OF OAUFOBNIA.— Edited by 
the Becorder of the Faculties. Includes the Begister, the President 'a Beport, tlia 
Secretary's Beport, and other official announcements. 

Address all orders or requests for information concerning the above publicationa to Tte 
University Press, Berkeley, Oalif omia. 

European agent for the series in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Olaasical Phil- 
ology, Education, Modem Philology, PhUosophy, and Semitic Philology, Otto Bamsaowiti, 
Lei]»ig. For the series in Botany, Oeology, Pathology, Physiology, Zoology and also Amer- 
ican Archaeology and Ethnology, B. Friedlaender h Sohn, Berlin. 
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X7NIVEB8ITT OF OALIFOBKIA PUBLICATIONS 
DBPABTMEMT OF ANTHBOPOLOOT 

Tlia foQowIng publlcatloiis dealing with arehmaologiad and ethnological sabjects isned 

under the direction of the Department of Anthropology are sent in exchange for the pnbli- 

cationa of anthropological departments and mnaenms, and for Jonmals devoted to general 

anthropology or to archaeology and ethnology. They are for sale at the prices stated, irideh 

indnde postage or express charges. Exchanges should he directed to The Exchange Depart- 

ment» University Library, Berkeley, Oalifomia^ U. S. A. All orders and remittanoes should 

be addressed te tte Univeaity Press. 

Ptiet 
*VoL L 1. Life and Onltnre of the Hapa, by Pliny Barle Goddard. Pp. 1-88; 

plates 1-30. September, 1903 , ^ $1.86 

a. Bopa Texts, by Pliny Bade Ooddard. Pp. 8»-868. ICarch, 1904 3^ 

Index, pp. 369-378. 

VoL 2. 1. The Bxploratum of the Potter Greek Oave^ by William J. Sinclair. 

Pp. 1-27; plates 1-14. April, 1904 .40 

2. The Languages of the Ooast of Oalif omia South of San Francisco, by 

A. L. EIroeber. Pp. 29-80, with a map. Jone^ 1904 JBO 

3. Types of Indian Onltare in California, by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 1B1-103. 

4. Basket Designs of the Indians of Korthwestem Calif omia» by A. L. 

Kroeber. Pp. 105-164; plates 15-21. Jannary, 1905 .75 

5. The Yokvts Language of South Oensfciml Oalif ornia» by A. L. Kroeber. 

Pp. 165-377. January, 1907 ... 2.25 

Index, pp. 379-393. 
VoL 3. The Morphology of the Hnpa Language, by PUny Earle GkMldard. 

344 pp. June, 1906 , 3-60 

VoL 4. 1. The Earliest Historical Eolations between Bfexico and Japan, fkom 

original documents pr e serv ed in Spain and Japan, by Eelia NtittaU. 

2. Contribution to the Physical Anthropology of California, based on col- 

lections in the Department of Anthropology of the Uhiversity of 
California, and in the U. S. National ^usenm, by Ales Hnillcka. 
Pp. 49-64, with 5 tables; plates 1-10, and mMp. June^ 1906 .75 

3. The Shoshonean Dialects of CaUfomia, by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 65-166. 

February, 1907 : L60 

4. Indian Mytiis ftom South Central CaUfomia, by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 

167-250. May, 1907 .- -, .76 

5. The Waaho Language of East Central CaUfomia and Nevada, by A. L. 

Kroeber. Pp. 251-318. September, 1907 .75 

6. The BeUgion of the Indians of California, by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 319- 

356. September, 1907 ..-. - M 

Index, pp. 357-374. 
Vol. 5. 1. The Phonology of the Hupa Language; Part I, The Individual Sounds, 

by Pliny Earle Ooddard. Pp. 1-20, plates 1-8. March, 1907 .35 

2. Navaho Mirths, Prayers and Songs, with Texts and Tranalatfons, by 

Washington Matthews, edited by Pliny Earle Ooddard. Pp. 21-63. 
September, 1907 ~ ^ ; .75 

3. Kato Texts, by Pliny Earle €k)ddard. Pp. 65-238» plate 9. December, 

1909 2.60 

4. The Material Culture of the Klamath Lake and Modoc Indians of 

Northeastern California and Southern Oregon, by S. A. Barrett. 

Pp. 239-292, plates 10-25. June, 1910 .75 

^ 5. The Ohimarlko Indians and Language, by Boland B. Dixon. Pp. 293- 

380. August, 1910 1.00 

Vol. 6. 1. The Ethno-Oeography of the Porno and Neighboring {udlans, by Sam- 
uel. Alfred Barrett. Pp. 1-332, maps 1-2. February, 1908 ZJSS 

2. The Oeography and Dialects of the Miwok Indians, by Samuel Alfred 

Barrett. Pp. 333-368, map 8. 

3. On the Evidence of the Occupation of Certain Begions by the Miwok 

Indlims, by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 369-380. Nos. 2 and 3 in one cow. 

February, 1908 „ i50 

Index, pp. 381-400. 
Vol. 7. 1. The Emeryville Shellmound, by Max Uhle. Pp. 1-106, plates 1-12, with 

38 text figures. June, 1907 1.25 

2. Becent Investigations bearing upon the Question of the Occurrence of 

Neocene Man in the Auriferous Gravels of California, by William 

J. Sinclair. Pp. 107-130, plates 13-14. Febraary, 1908 .85 

3. Porno Indian Basketry, by S. A. Barrett. Pp. 133-306, plates 15-30, 

231 text figures. December, 1908 1.76 

4. Shellmounds of the San Francisco Bay Begion, by N.' C. Nelson. 

Pp. 309-366, plates 32-34. December, 1909 J60 

6. The Ellis Landing Shellmound, by N. C. Nelson. Pp. 357-426^ plates 

36-50. April, 1910 „.. , .75 

Index, pp. 427-441. 
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VoL 8. 1. A Mission Bacord of the Oallfornia Indiana, from a Mannscript in the 

Bancroft Library, by A. L. Krocber. 1^. 1-27. May, 1906 J25 

2. The Ethnography of the Oahnilla Tnrtianit, by A. L. Kroeber. Pp. 29- 

68, plates 1-16. Jnly, 1908 .75 

S. The Beligion of the Zinisefio and Diegaefio Indians of Sonthem OaU- 

f omia, by Constance Ooddard Dubois. Pp. 69-186, idates 16-19. 

vune, iviw ..^.....•.•.....M...~......M.....>. ........ .....M..M......................^M...«.....M..M».. iiSSD 

4. The Onltnre of the I^nisefio Indians, by Philip Stedman Spaximan. 

Pp. 187-284, plate 20. Angnst, 1906 ^ M 

5. Notes on Shoshonean Dialects of Sonthem Oalif ornia^ by A. L. Kroe- 

ber. Pp. 235-269. September, 1909 M 

- 6. The Beligions Practices of the Diegaefio Indians, by T. T. Waterman. 

Pp. 271-358, plates 21-28. March, 1910 .80 

YoL 9. 1. Tana Texts, by Edward Sapir, together with Tana Myths collected by 

Boland B. Dixon. Pp. 1-285. Pebmary, 1910 2J50 

Volumes now completed: 

Volume' 1. 1903-1904. 878 pages and 30 plates $4.25 

Volume 2. 1904-1907. 893 pages and 21 plates 3JM) 

Volume 3. 1905. The Morphology of the Hnpa Language. ^44 pages 3.50 

Volume 4. 1906-1907. 374 pagesi with 5 tables, 10 plates, and mi^^ 3.50 

Volume 6. 1908. 400 pagesi with 3 maps . 3JM) 

Volume 7. 1907-1910. 441 pages and 50 plates 3.50 

OBABOO-BOMAK ABOHABOLOaT. (Large OcUto.) i (Published by the Oxford Uhiver- 
sity' Press.) 

Vol 1. The Tebtnnls Papyri, Part 1. 1902. Edited by Bernard P. Orenfell, 
Arthur S. Hunt, and J. Gilbert Smyly. xix + 674 pages, with 9 i^ates. 

Vol. 2. The Tebtunis Papyri, Part 2. 1907. Edited by Bernard P. Chrenfell, 
Arthur S. Hunt, and Edgar J. CK>odspeed. xr + 485 pages, with 2 col- 
lotype plates and a map 16.00 

VoL 3. The Tebtunis Papyri, Part 3. (In preparation.) 

SOTPTIAK ABOHAEOLOOT. (Quarto.) 

VoL 1. The Hearst Medical Papyrus. Edited by, G. A. Belsner. 

Hieratic text in 17 f ac-slmile plates in collotype, with introduction and vocabu- 
lary, pages 48, 1905. (7. O. Hinxlchs, Leipsig, 25 marks.) 

VoL 2. Early Dynastic Cemeteries of Naga-ed-Der, Fart I, by George A. Belsner. 
xil -I- 160 pages, with 80 plates and 211 text figures. 1908. (J. 0. Hln- 
richs, Leipsig, 75 marica.) 

VoL 3. The Early Dynastic Cemeteries at Kaga-ed-Der, Part n, by A. C. Mace, 
xi + 88 pages, with 60 plates and 123 text figures. 1909. (J. C. Hln- 
richs, Leipsig, 50 marks.) 

VoL 4. The Predynastie Cemetery at Kaga-ed-Der. The Anatomical Material, by 
Elliott Smith. (In preparation.) 

Vol 5. The Cfemetery of the Second and Third Dynasties at Kagarod-Der, by A. 0. 
Mace, (hi press.) 

VoL 6. The Cemetery of the Third and Fourth Dynasties at Kaga-ed-Der, by G. A. 

Belsner. (In preparation.) 
VoL 7. The Coptic Cemeteries of Kaga-ed-Der, by A. 0. Mace. (In preparation.) 

SPECIAL VOLUMES. 

The Book of the Life of the Ancient Mexicans, containing an account of their rites 
and superstitions; an anonymous Hlspano- American manuscript preserved in 
the Biblioteca KaHonale Centrale, Florence, Italy. Beproduced in f ac-simlle, 
with introduction, translation, and commentary, by Zella Kuttall. 

Part L Preface, Introduction, and 80 f ao-eimlle plates in colors. 1903. 

Part n. Translation and Commentary. (In press.) 

Fac-slmile of a Map of the Cttty and Valley of Mexico, by Alonso do Santa Cruz, 
Cosmographer of Philip II of Spain. Explanatory text by Zella KuttalL Map 
in 7 sheets, 17 X 20 Inches. (In preparation.) 

The Department of Anthropology, Its History and Plan, 1905. Sent free on appli- 
cation to the Department^ or to the University Press. 
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Koto.— Tlia UlDlYenit^ of OalifoniU PnblicAtioiis are offarad in exchange for tlie pabii- 
eattona of learned sodettee and instttntiona, imiveraitieB and lilirariea. CknnpMe lists of al 
the pnbUcations of the UnlrerBlty will be aent upon request. For — ^''p'^ copies, lists (tf 
pablicationa or other information, address the Manager of the UniTBrst^ Preas, BaHaHei, 
Oalifomia, U. 8. A. All matter sent in exchange should be addreesed to The Exduap 
Department, UnlTwraity Library, Berkeley, Calif ornla> U. 8. A. 

A£TBONOMT.— W. W. Oampb^ Editor. (Uck Obeerr atory, 1ft Hamilton, CaL) 

Publications of the Lick Observatory.— Volumes I-V, Vm, and X oonaOeted. VoteBei 
Vn and IZ in p ro g res s . 

BOTANY.— W. A. Betchell, Editor. Price per Tolnme |d^. V<dnmes I (pp. 418), n (p^ 
354), and m (pp. 400), completed. Volume IV (in progress). 

0LAS8I0AI. PHZLOLOGT.— Edward B. OUpp^ William A. Merrill, HMbert O. NvtUng. 
Editors. Price par Tolnme $2.00. Volume X (pp. 270) completed. Volume n (is 
progress). 

ECK>NOMI08.— A. O. BCiUer, Editor. 

EDUOATIOir.— Edited by the Department of Education. Price per T(Aume $2.50. 

ENGINEEBIKa.— Edited under the direction of the WnglTHiertiig Departments. This serial 
will contain contributions ftom the Colleges of Mechanics, Mining, and GiTfl Bsgi- 
neering. Volume I (in progress). 

GEOLOaY.— Bulletin of the Department of Oec^gy. Andrew O. Lawson, EditOT. ran 
per Tolume |dJK). Volumes I (pp. 428), n (pp. 450), m (475), and IV (462), coi- 
pleted. Volume V (in progress). 

MODEBN PHILOLOaY.— Volume I in p ro g ress. 

PATHOLOaY.— Alonao Englebert Taylor, Editor. Price per Tolume, $2.50. Volume I in 
847) completed. 



PHILOSOPHY.— O. H. Howison, Editor. VcAume X (pp. 262), completed. Volume n (is 
progress). Price per Yolume 12.00. 

PHYSIOLOOY.— Jacques Loeb, Editor. Price per TOlume 12.00. Volume Z (pp. 217) cesr 
pleted. Volume n (pp. 215) completed. Volume m (in progress). 

PSYCHOLOGY. — Qeorge M. Stratton, Editor. Vol I (in progress). 

ZOOLO0Y.— W. E. Bitter and C. A. Eofoid, Editors. Price per volume $3.5a Votnma 
I (pp. 817), n (pp. 882), m (pp. 888), and IV (pp. 400), completed. Volumas V 
and VI in progress. Conmiendng with Volume n, this sente contains Contii^ 
tions from the Labcvatory of the Marine Biological Association of San Diega 

MBMOntS OP THE tFNIVEESITY OP CAUFOBNIA (Quarto.) ^- 

Vol. 1. 1. Trlasslc Ichthyosauria, with special referrace to the American Foinis, 

by John C. Merriam. Pp. 1-196, platea 1-18; 154 text figures. Sep- 

2. The Silya of California, by W. L. Jepson. (In press.) 

UNIVEBSITY OP CALIPOBKIA CHBOKICLE.~An official record of Unlyerstty ^ 
issued quarterly, edited by a committee of the Faculty. Price^ $1.00 per year. Cur- 
rent volume No. XTT. 

ADMINISTRATIVE BXTLLETINS OF THE tFNIVEESITY OF CAUFOBNIA.— Edited by 
the Becorder of the Faculties. Includes the Begister, the President's Beport, tiie 
Secretary's Beport, and other official announcements. 

Address all orders or requests for information concerning the aboye publications to Tbf 
University Press, Berkeley, California. 

European agent for the series in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Claasiol W- 
ology, Education, Modem Philology, Philosophy, and Semitic Philology, Otto HarrassowitCi 
Leipsclg. For the series in Botany, Oeology, Pathology, Physiology, Zoology and also Assst- 
lean Archaeology and Ethnology, B. Friedlaender ft Sohn, Berlin. 
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Note.— The Univenity of Oalifornia PabUcations are offered in ezdumge for tbe pabll- 
cations of learned societies and Institutions, nnlverslties and libraries. Complete lists of all 
the publications of the University will be sent npon request. For sample copies, Hats of 
publications or other information, address the Manager of the Uniyersity Press, Bexkeisj, 
Oalif omia, U. 8. A. All matter sent in exchange should be addressed to The Ezchaoge 
Department, University Library, Berkeley, Calif omia, U. 8. A. 

A8TB0N0MT.— W. W. Campbell, Editor. (JAtk Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, CaL) 

Publications of the Lick Observatory.— Volumes I-V, Vin, and Z completed. Vohunes 
Vn and IX in progress. 

BOTAinr.— W. A. Setchell, Editor. Price per volume $SiSO. V(dumes I (|ip. 418), n (ppi 
354), and m (pp. 400), completed. Volnme IV (in progress). 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOaT.— Edward B. CUpp, William A. Merrill, Herbert C. Knttisg, 
Editors. Price per volnme $2.00. Volume I (pp. 270) completed. Volume H (In 
progress). 

ECONOMICS.— A. C. Miller, Editor. 

EDUCATION.— Edited by the Department of Education. Price per volume $2.50. 

ENQINEEBINO.— Edited under the direction of the Engineering Departments. This seriflB 
will contain contributions ftom the Colleges of Mechanics, Mining, and CivH Engi- 
neering. Volume I (in progress). 

GEOLOC^T.- Bulletin of the Department of Geology. Andrew C. Lawson, Edlfcor. rxiee 
per volume $SJK>. Volumes I (pp. 428), II (pp. 450), m (475), and IV (462), com- 
pleted. Volume V (in progress). 

MODEBN PHILOLOGT.— Volnme I in progress. 

PATHOLOGT.— Alonao Englebert Taylor, Editor. Price per volume^ $2.5a Volume I (pp. 
847) completed. 

PHILOSOPH7.— G. H. Howiaon, Editor. Vcdume I (pp. 262), completed. Volume n (is 
progress). Price per volume $2.00. 

PBTSIOLOGT.— Jacques Loeb, Editor. Price per volume $2.00. Volume I (pp. 217) com- 
pleted. Volume n (pp. 216) completed. Volume m (in progress). 

PSYCHOLOGY. — George M. Stratton, Editor. Vol I (in progress). 

ZOOLOGY. — ^W. E. Bitter and C. A. Kofoid, Editors. Price per volume $8.50. Volumes 
I (PP* 817), n (pp. 882), m (pp. 888), and IV (pp. 400), completed. Volumes V 
and VI in progress. Commencing with Volume n, this sente contains Contiilm- 
tions ftom the Laboratory of the Marine Biological Association of San Diego. 

MBMOntS OF THE UNIVEBSITY OF CAUFOBNIA. (Quarto.) ^^ 

VoL 1. 1. Triassic Ichthyosauria, with special reference to the American Fonns, 

by John C. Merriam. Pp. 1-196, plates 1-18; 164 text figures. Sep- 
tember, 1908 ^ .. $8.00 

2. The Silva of California* by W. L. Jepson. (In press.) 

UNIVEBSITY OF CAUFOBNIA CHBONICLE.— An official record of University Ufe, 
issued quarterly, edited by a committee of the Faculty. Prices $1.00 per year. Cur- 
rent volume No. XII. 

M ADMINISTRATIVE BULLETINS OF THE X7NIVEESITY OF CAUFOBNIA.— Edited by 

t^ the Becorder of the Faculties. Includes the Begister, the President's Beport, tbe 

Secretary's Beporti and other official announcements. 

Address all orders or requests for information concerning the above publications to The 
University Press, BeAelejr, California. 

European agent for the series in American Archaeology and Ethnology, CUunrieal Phil- 
ology, Education, Modem Philology, Philosophy, and Semitic Philology, Otto Hazrassowits, 
LeliM^. For the series in Botany, Geology, Pathology, Physiology, Zoology and alao Amer- 
ican Archaeology and Ethnology, B. Friedlaender k Sohn, Berlin. 



